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MUSIC. 


When the Joys of Youth are O’er. 
Look on the Bright Side. 


Once upon a Time. 














GAhen the Jovs of Pouth are o'er—Quartette, 


Words by M. D. WILLIAMS. Music by ASAHEL ABBOT. 
Tewors. ANDANTE. 


ré - turn no more; 


ale When the joys of youth are o’er, Fad -ed to 
LTO. 


2. When the storm-cloud dark-er grows, And the lu - rid -ning glows ; 
3. When our locks are thin and white, And fad-ingeyes  fore-tell the night; 


Canto. 


~ T 


When our path is dark -er grown, And our hearts are sad and lone; 


the - night - pest drear ; 


When no earth - ly we hear, In 
the part - ing shore; 


When our brow is fur-rowedo’er, And we near 


-no_ kin - dred smile we_ s Fa-ther, then we'll trust in 


ae 
And no look of love we Fa - ther, then we'll trust 
When the vale of death we Fa-ther,then we'll trust in 
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THE ROSE. 





BY MRS. SOPHRONIA CURRIER. 





As Flora returned, one dewy eve, 
From folding up the flowers, 
She spied a youth and a maiden fair 
Amid the myrtle bowers ;— 
It was long ago when earth was young, 
When only the gods the harp had strung. 


He sued for her love on bended knee, 
And in accents soft and low; 
But her trembling lips could not say Yes, 
And her heart could not say No; 
And in grief and despair the pale youth cried— 
“ Never the maiden will be my bride !” 


Now Flora, with drops from an arrow-cleft heart, 
That morning had tinted a flower, 
And the touch of her lip on each leaf had impressed 
The sweets of Olympia’s bower ; 
And ’twas known throngh earth that the rose should be 
The emblem of love and modesty. 


And Flora remembered an eve like this, 
When Zephyr sighed low in the shade; 
And slyly she stole within the bower, 
And stood by the trembling maid; 
And knowing full well what the heart would speak, 
She planted her rose in the dimpled cheek. 


And ever since then, oh, maiden so coy ! 
It has been of but little avail 
For the lip to deny what the heart has owned, 
For the cheek has told the tale. 
But the thought should never thy bosom alarm; 
That deepening blush is thy sweetest charm. 





It is better and safer that a man should not have many consolations, 
if they make life so agreeable to him that he sees not nor desires to see 
how he shall share in the far greater enjoyments of the life to come. 
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THE TWO INVALIDS. 





BY T. Ss. ARTHUR, 





Tue chamber in which the sick woman lay was furnished with every 
thing that taste could desire, or comfort demand. Yet, from none of 
these elegant surroundings, came there an opiate for the weary spirit, 
or a balm to soothe the pain from which she suffered. With heavy 
eyes, contracted brow, and face almost as white as the lace-fringed 
pillows it pressed, canopied with rich curtains she reclined, sighing 
away the weary hours, or giving voice to her discontent in fruitless 
complainings. 

She was alone. A little while before, her attendant had left the 
room, taking with her a child, whose glad spirits—glad because admit- 
ted to his mother’s presence—had disturbed her. 

“Take him out,” she had said fretfully. 

“You must go back to the nursery, dear.” The attendant spoke 
kindly, as she stooped to lift the child in her arms. 

“No—no—no. Iwanttostayhere. Dolet me stay here, won’t you?” 

“ Mamma is sick, and you disturb her,” was answered. 

“Oh, no. I won’t disturb her. I'll be so good.” 

“ Why don’t you take him out at once !” exclaimed the mother, in a 
harsh, excited voice. “It’s too much that I can’t have a little quiet! 
He’s made my head ache already. What does nurse mean by letting 
him come over here ?” 

As the screaming child was borne from the room, the sick woman 
clasped her hands to her temples, murmuring— 

“My poor head! It was almost quiet; but now it throbs as if every 
vein were ready to burst. Why don’t they soothe that child!” 

But, the child screamed on, and his voice came ringing upon her 
ears. Nurse was cross, and took no pains to hush his cries; so the 
mother’s special attendant remained, for some time, away from the sick 
chamber. By slow degrees she succeeded in diverting the child’s mind 
from his disappointment ; but, it was many minutes after his crying 
ceased, before he would consent to her leaving him. 

In the mean time, the sun’s bright rays had found a small opening 
in one of the curtains that draped the windows, and commenced pouring 
in a few pencils of light, which fell, in a bright spot, on a picture that 
hung against the wall; resting, in fact, upon the fair forehead of a 
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beautiful maiden, and giving a hue of life to the features. It was like 
a bit of fairy work—a touch, almost, of enchantment. The eyes of the 
invalid were resting on this picture, as the magic change began to 
take place. 

How the lovely vision, if it might so be called, won her from thoughts 
of pain! Ah, if we could say so? Raising herself, she grasped the 
pendant tassel of the bell rope, and rung with a violent hand; then 
sunk down, with a groan, exhausted by the effort, shut her eyes, and 
buried her face in the pillow. Leaving the only half comforted child, 
her attendant hastily obeyed the summons. 

“The sun is blinding me!” said the unhappy invalid, as she entered 
the chamber. “How could you be so careless in arranging the curtains!” 

A touch, and the sweet vision which had smiled all so vainly for the 
poor sufferer, was lost in shadows. There was a subdued light, and 
almost pulseless silence in the chamber. 

“Do take those flowers away ; this odor is dreadful to me !” 

A beautiful boquet of sweet flowers, sent by a sympathizing friend, 
was removed from the chamber. Half an hour afterwards—the attend- 
ant thought her sleeping—she exclaimed, 

“ Oh, how that does worry me !” 

“ What worries you, ma’am ?” was kindly asked. 

“That doll on the mantle. It is entirely out of place here. I wish 
you would remove it. Qh, dear, dear! And that toilette glass— 
straighten it if you please. I can’t bear any thing crooked. And 
there’s Mary’s Rigolette on the bureau; the careless child !—She 
never puts any thing away.” 

These little annoyances were removed, and the invalid was quiet 
again—externally quiet, but, within, all was fretfulness and mental pain. 

“There come the children from school,” she said, as the ringing of 
the door bell and gay voices were heard below. “You must keep 
them away from my room. I feel unusually nervous to-day, and my 
head aches badly.” : 

Yet, even while she spoke, two little girls came bounding into the 
room, erying— 

“Oh, mother! Dear mother! We've got something good to tell 
you. Miss Martin says we’ve been two of the best of 





The attendant’s imperative “ Hu-s-h !” and the mother’s hand wav- 
ing towards the door, the motion enforced by a frowning brow, were 
successful in silencing the pleased and excited children, who, without 
being permitted to tell the good news they had brought from school, 
and which they had fondly believed would prove so pleasant to their 
mother’s ears, were almost pushed from the chamber. 
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No matter of surprise is it, that a quick revulsion took place in their 
feelings. Ifthe voice of wrangling reached, soon after, the mother’s ears, 
and pained her to the very soul, it lessened not the pressure on her 
feelings to think, that a little self-denial on her part, a little forgetful- 
ness of her own feelings, and a thoughtfulness for them, would have 
prevented the unhappy discord. 

And so the day passed, and when evening brought her husband to 
her bed side, his kind enquiries were answered only by complainings— 
complainings that made, from mental reactions, bodily suffering the 
greater. For so long a time had this state of things existed, that her 
husband was fast losing his wonted cheerfulness of temper. He was 
in no way indifferent to his wife’s condition; few men, in fact, could 
have sympathized more deeply, or sought with more untiring assiduity 
to lighten the burden which ill health had laid upon her. But, in her 
case, thought was all turned to self. It was like the blood flowing 
back, in congestion upon the heart, instead of diffusing itself, health- 
fully, over the system. 

Thus it went on. The invalid growing worse instead of better.— 
There was not a want expressed, but what money supplied; not a 
caprice of fancy or appetite, which met not a proffered gratification. 
But, all availed not. Her worst disease was mental, having its origin 
in inordinate selfishness. It never came into her mind to deny herself 
for the sake of others ; to stifle her complaints, lest they should pain 
the ears of husband, children or friends ; to bear the weight of suffer- 
ing laid upon her with, at least, an effort at cheerfulness. And so she 
became a burden to those who loved her. In her presence, the sweet 
voices of children were hushed, and smiles faded away. Nothing that 
was gay, or glad, or cheerful, came near her, that did not instantly 
change into sobriety or sadness. 





Not very far away from the beautiful home of this unhappy invalid, 
is another sufferer from ill health. We will look in upon her. The 
chamber is poorly furnished, containing scarcely an article, the absence 
of which would not have abridged the comfort of its occupant. We enter. 

What a light has come into those sunken eyes, and over that pale 
face! We take the thin white hand. A touch of sadness is in our 
voice that will not be repressed, as we make enquiries about her health ; 
but she answers cheerfully and hopefully. 

“ Do you suffer pain ?” 

“Yes; but mostly at night. All day long I find so much to interest 
me; and so many thoughts about my children fill my mind, that I 
hardly find time to think of my own feclings. Care is a blessing.” 
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With what a patient, heavenly smile this is said! How much of 
life’s true philosophy is contained in that closing sentence. Yes, care 
is a blessing. What countless thousands would, but for daily care, 
be unutterably miserable. And yet, we are ever trying to throw off 
care ; to rise into positions where we will be free from action or duty. 

The voice of a child is now heard. It is crying. 

“ Dear little Aggy! What can ail her?’ says the mother, tenderly. 
And she inclines an ear, listening earnestly. The crying continues. 

“Poor child! Something is wrong with her. Won’t you open the 
door a moment ?” 

The door is opened, and the sick mother calls the name of “Aggy” 
two or three times. But her voice is too feeble to reach the distant 
apartment. 

We second the mother’s wishes, and go for the grieving little one. 

“ Mother wants Aggy.” 

What magic words! The crying has ceased instantly, and rainbow 
smiles are seen through falling tears. 

“ Dear little dove! What has troubled it?” How tender and sooth- 
ing and full of love is the voice that utters these words! We left 
Aggy upon the bed. A moment, and her fresh warm cheek is close to 
the pale face of her mother ; while her hand is nestling in her bosom. 

The smile that plays so beautifully over the invalid’s face, has already 
answered the question we were about to ask—“ Will not the child dis- 
turb you?” But, our face has betrayed our thoughts, and she says— 

“I can’t bear to have Aggy away from me. She rarely annoys me. 
A dear, good child—yet only a child, for whom only a mother can think 
wisely. She rarely leaves my room that she doesn’t get into some 
trouble ; but my presence quickly restores the sunshine.” 

The bell rings. There is a murmur of voices below ; and now, light 
feet come tripping up the stairs. The door opens, and two little girls 
enter, just from school. Does the sick mother put up her hand to 
enjoin silence? Does she repel them, by look or word? Oh, no. 

“ Well, Mary—well, Anna?” she says, kindly. They bend over and 
kiss her gently and lovingly ; then speak modestly to the visiter. 

“ How do you feel, mother ?” asks the oldest of the two girls. “Does 
your head ache ?” 

“ Not now, dear. It ached a little while ago; but it is better now.” 

“ What made it ache, mother ?” 

“ Something troubled Aggy, and her crying sent a pain through my 
temples. But, it went away with the clouds that passed from her 
darling little face.” 

“ Why, she’s asleep, mother !” exclaimed Anna. 





SEE 
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“So she is. Dear little lamb! Asleep with a tear on her cheek. 
Turn her crib around, love, so that I can lay her in it.” 

“No, you mus’nt lift her,” says Mary. “It will make your head 
ache.” And the elder of the children lifts her baby-sister in her arms, 
and carefully lays her in her crib. 

“Did you say all your lessons correctly this morning ?” now asks 
the mother. 

“TJ didn’t miss a word,” answers Mary. “Nor I,” says Anna. 

“Tm glad of it. It always does me good to know that you have said 
your lessons well. Now go and take a run in the yard for exercise.” 

The little girls leave the chamber, and soon their happy voices came 
ringing up from the yard. The sound is loud, the children in their 
merry mood unconscious of the noise they make. 

“This is too loud. It will make your head ache,” we say, making 
@ motion to rise, as if going to check the exuberance of their spirits. 

“ Oh, no,” is answered with a smile. “The happy voices of my chil- 
dren never disturb me. Were it the sound of wrangling, my weak 
head would throb instantly with pain. But, this comes to me like 
music. They have been confined for hours in school, and health needs 
a reaction. Every buoyant laugh or glad exclamation expands their 
lungs, quickens the blood in their veins, and gives a measure of health 
to mind as well as body. The knowledge of this, brings to me a sense 
of pleasure ; and it is better for me, therefore, that they should be gay 
and noisy for a time, after coming out of school, than it would be if 
they sat down quietly’in the house, or moved about, stealthily, speak- 
ing to each other in low tones lest I should be disturbed.” 

We could not saynay to this. It was true, because unselfish philosophy. 

“ Does’nt that hammering annoy you ?” we ask. 

“ What hammering ?” 

“In the new building over the way ?” 


She listens a moment, and then answers— 

“Oh, no. I did not remark it until you spoke. Such things never 
disturb me, for the reason that my mind is usually too much occupied 
to think of them. Though an invalid, and so weak that my hands are 
almost useless, I never let my thoughts lie idle. A mother, with three 
children, has enough to occupy her mind usefully—and useful thoughts, 
you know, are antidotes to brooding melancholy, and not unfrequently 
to bodily pain. IfI were to give way to weaknesses—and I am not 
without temptations—I would soon be an unhappy, nervous, helpless 
creature, a burden to myself and all around me.” 

“You need sympathy and strength from others,” we remark. 

“ And I receive it in full measure,” is instantly replied. “ Not be- 
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cause I demand it. It comes, the heart-offering of true affection — 
Poorly would I repay my husband, children and friends, for the thou- 
sand kindnesses I receive at their hands, by making home the gloomiest 
place on all the earth. Would it be any the brighter for me, that I 
threw clouds over their spirits? Would they more truly sympathize 
with me, because I was forever pouring complaints into their ears ?— 
Oh, no. I try to make them forget that I suffer, and, in their forget- 
fulness, I often find a sweet oblivion. I love them all too well to wish 
them a moment’s sadness.” 

What a beautiful glow was on her pale countenance as she thus spoke! 

We turn from the home of this cheerful invalid, with a lesson in our 
hearts not soon to be forgotten. Ill health need not always bring 
gloom to our dwellings. Suffering need not always bend the thoughts 
painfully to self. The body may waste, the hands fall nerveless to the 
side; yet the heart retain its greenness, and the mind its power to bless. 
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HELEN IRVING. 





(WITH A PORTRAIT.) 





THE publishers of The Wreath, in compliancé with the oft-repeated 
solicitations of many of their readers, take great pleasure in present- 
ing herewith the portrait of one, in whom, if they mistake not, the 
reading public take more than common interest. The likeness is from 
a recent daguerreotype, but cannot, from necessity, do justice to a face 
whose ever varying expression is one of its greatest charms ; yet it 
must convey, even to a stranger, some intimation of that mental power, 
which in her writings has already won for her such an enviable repu- 


tation. Miss Irving, in yielding to the request of her unknown friends, 


has stipulated that the engraving shall be accompanied by no eulogium 
of its subject; and the publishers are therefore limited to this brief 
notice, although they share in the admiration which her talents have 
excited in a wide circle of American readers. Long may she live— 


To stir the soul with the majesty of noble thoughts— 
To fling o’er captive hearts the spell of sweetest words, 
And to charm the ear with songs which are immortal. 
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A MORNING CANTICLE. 





BY WILLIAM H. BURLEIGH. 


~“_€—_=—~"-=-_—-_—_“ 


Turovea the solemn, dim profound, 
Faintly heard, a murmuring sound 
Tells of wakening life—and lo! 
Tinged with an auroral glow, 
Slowly creeping o’er its gray, 

The East prophesies of Day : 
Slowly, from the growing light, 
Melts away the mystic Night, 

And the stars, with lessening beam, 
Twinkle in the widening gleam, 

Till of all their lustre shorn 

In the full and perfect morn. . 


Reverent would we lift our eyes 

With the golden Dawn’s uprise— 

Lift them to the Hills wherefrom 

All our needed help doth come, 

And, with prayer, Thy goodness bless, 
Omnipresent Righteousness ! 


He that keepeth Israel, kept 

Watch around us while we slept; 
And with love paternal, still 

Warded off impending ill : 

Helpless in ourselves, we were 
Guarded, by His sleepless care, 

From the Pestilence whose breath 
Freights the midnight air with death— 
From disease and racking pain, 
Anguished heart and frenzied brain— 
From the prowling robber’s hand— 
The incendiary’s brand— 

From the grim assassin’s blow— 
From the whirlwind’s overthrow— 
From the thoughts that oft oppress 
The tired brain with sleeplessness, 
Till the fire beneath our lids 
Slumber’s cooling dews forbids. 


Praise to Him by whom the Morn 
From the vanished Night is born ! 
Worthiest He to be adored 

Who the light hath round us poured, 
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While exulteth in its beams 

Earth, with all her hills and streams, 
As when first the Sun’s bright spark 
Cleft in twain the primal Dark, 

And, with radiant sceptre, Day, 
Light-crowned, held refulgent sway ! 


Praise to Him for blessings given 
Duly with the light of heaven; 
For the daily bread we share ; 
For the pure, refreshing air ; 

For the blood’s unfevered flow ; 
For affection’s conscious glow ; 
For an ear attuned to all 
Nature’s voices musical ; 

For an eye that drinks delight 
From the prospect infinite ; 

For the wild, exulting sense 

Of the world’s magnificence ; 
For serener thoughts, whose still, 
Sweet repose our souls doth fill; 
Heavenly peace whose gentle sway 
Earth nor gives nor takes away; 
Hearts with love divine imbued ; 
Tongues to speak our gratitude ; 
For the hope that upward springs 
Over all created things ; 

For the faith to which is given 
Foretastes of a promised Heaven, 
And, to guide us on the way, 
Grace sufficient to our day—- 
Oh,—for these, and more untold, 
Blessings rich and manifold, 

Be our thanks and praises given 
Ever to the Kina or Heaven! 





Misfortunes, the unkindness of the world, and the hard lot they are 
used to, often magnify men’s opinions of their own importance, and 
blind them to the real character of others. The mind must be great, 
indeed, that can bear any great pressure without perverting its views 
and causing it to look at all things through the blear light of its own 
self-exalting. Let no one covet afflictions. When sent, they may be 
turned to our profit, but we cannot turn them to this effect in our own 
strength. If they draw the thoughts too much within and on ourselves, 
they will prove consuming rather than purifying fires. They will be 
smouldering heats, making only soot and ashes, if the light and air of 
the skies be shut oft from them. 


?. 





























RIZPAH.—2 SAM. 21. 





BY TIRZAH F. M. CURRY. 





And here was grief—such grief as mothers feel, 
When those that they have nourished are cut off, 
ignobly. There are tears of bitterness, 

We sometimes vainly shed o’er peaceful graves, 
But tears of bliss are they, compared with those 
Of Aiah’s mourning daughter. 


Tre conquests of the “Son of Jesse” were nearly over. His work 
of slaughtering the enemies of God’s chosen people, was almost done, 
and his sumptuous palace at Jerusalem seemed likely to furnish a 
quiet retreat for his old age. But lo! a famine visits the land of 
Israel. Perhaps, the first year, there was simply a scarcity of provi- 
sions—a circumstance of freyuent occurrence, even in that goodly land. 
The second year, the want became more distressing, and towards the 
close of the third year, king David, satisfied that God had some con- 
troversy with his people, “enquired of the Lord” the cause of this visi- 
tation. “ And the Lord answered, It is for Saul, and his bloody house, 
because he slew the Gibeonites.” 

And who were the Gibeonites?_ They were a remnant of the Amo- 
rites who, by stratagem, had deceived Joshua, and induced the princes 
of Israel to enter into a covenant of peace with them, which covenant 
was ratified by an oath—Josh. 9. Long after this, Saul, anxious to 
show either his zeal for the prosperity of his kingdom, or his authority 
in setting aside the laws, by which the nation had previously been 
governed, slew many of this devoted people, who, it does not appear, 
had ever broken their part of the covenant. The anger of Jehovah 
was therefore justly kindled. 

David immediately sought out the Gibeonites, and said unto them— 
“What shall I do for you? and wherewith shall I make the atonement, 
that ye may bless the inheritance of the Lord?” The Gibeonites 
would probably never have thought of asking any public atonement for 
the injuries they had received at the hands of “Saul and his bloody 
house,” but “the Lord seeth not as man seeth.” Atonement must be 
made, or the whole nation must suffer. The injured party, in accord- 
ance with the long-ordained law, that “blood is the price of blood,” 
required that “seven men of Saul’s sons” be given them, that they 
may “hang them up unto the Lord in Gibeah.” Then, as now, the 
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most ignoble of all deaths was that of hanging, and as no crime among 
the Israelites was considered greater than the breach of a solemn oath, 
it was fitting that it be punished by this anathematic death. 

But upon whom, of all Saul’s numerous household, must this curse 
fall? The nomination of the victims is left to David, who, we may 
suppose, spent some time in contemplating the different families, be- 
longing to the royal household, before he made the fatal selection — 
Mephibosheth, the son of his beloved Jonathan, he is already bound by 
an oath to defend from evil—1 Sam. xx. 15. He finally took for his 
melancholy purpose, the two sons of Rizpah, the daughter of Aiah, 
and the five sons of Adriel, who, from some circumstance, perhaps the 
death of their mother, had been “ brought up” by Michal,Saul’s younger 
daughter, and subsequently the wife of David. It would, at first, 
appear strange that the king should take for this sacrifice those who 
must have been near and dear to the wife of his bosom, but it must be 
recollected that Michal had rendered herself odious in his sight, by her 
conduct when the Ark of God was brought home, 2 Sam. vi. 20-23, and 
therefore, perhaps, his sympathy for her was nearly if not quite extinct. 

And now, the season of barley-harvest is approaching, but no golden 
grain presents itself to the reaper. The heavens above are as brass, 
and the earth beneath is as iron. Solemnly and sadly the dark pall 
of famine seems settling down upon the Israelites. In Gibeah of Saul, 
two families of the royal blood, whose dwellings are near each other, 
are seated in the open air, brooding in silence over their hapless lot. 
One of them is the family of Rizpah, the daughter of Aiah, the other 
is that of the sons of Adriel. Lo! in the distance, a cloud of dust 
betokens the approach of a cavalcade. Nearer and nearer it comes, 
and presently an armed force, with king David at their head, draws 
near. What meaneth it? Can aught, save peaceable intentions, 
bring the monarch to Gibeah? Armoni and Mephibosheth go forth 
to meet their king. They bow the knee before him, and cry, “ O king, 
live forever!” The tender-hearted conqueror cannot at present disclose 
to them the awful truth, but simply commands them to join in the pro- 
cession. As they near the dwelling of the sons of Adriel, they too 
come forth with welcome gratulations. The secret must now be told. 
They are all seized, and carried away to the brow of a neighboring 
hill, where the Gibeonites are waiting to offer their sacrifice. 

Oh, what an hour of agony must that have been to the “seven men 
of Saul’s sons!” Torn from all they held dear—hurried away without 
a moment’s warning to die an ignominious death! It would somewhat 
solve the mystery which hangs around this awful tragedy, to know 
that these men, as well as their fathers, were personal enemies of the 
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Gibeonites, for we so shudder at the thought of the innocent suffering 
in the room of the guilty. But in this, as in many other instances, 
we are constrained to acknowledge the sovereignty of God, without 
asking, “ Why doest thou this or that?” 

“ And they fell all seven together, and were put to death, in the 
days of harvest, in the first days, in the beginning of barley-harvest.” 
The dead bodies, contrary to an established law of the Israelites (Deut. 
xxi. 23), were left to hang upon the tree, until the Lord should show his 
acceptance of the sacrifice, by sending rain to refresh the thirsty earth. 

One solitary mourner stood afar off, when the executioners were 
doing their fearful work, and one solitary watcher drew near, when all 
beside had fled from the horrid spectacle—spread sack-cloth upon the 
rock, and sat down, to gaze with tearless, yet despairing eyes, upon 
the wreck of all her earthly hopes. It was Rizpah, the daughter of 
Aiah. Before her, on the branches of a forest tree, hang the lifeless 
bodies of her two sons, who, she had fondly hoped, would have been the 
staff of her declining age. O could she, dare she, take them down and 
bury them decently, it would be some mitigation of her anguish. But 
this must not be done! God has required the sacrifice, and she sub 
mits in silence to his will. 

The first day and night wear slowly away, and nought, save the 
stifled sobs of Aiah’s daughter, breaks the stillness of that forest scene. 
The next day, the birds of prey, lured by the scent of the decaying 
bodies, are heard screaming far aloft in the blue of heaven. Anon, 
they descend with a rapid sweep to seize their victims. But the bent 
form of Rizpah is suddenly straightened, and with a wild and fearful 
cry, the hungry creatures are driven away. Night closes around, and 
the parent watcher, worn and weary, would fain seek repose. She 
pillows her head on the sack-cloth covered rock, and the silver stars— 
pale watchers, look down, as if in pity, on the mother of the ignominious 
dead. Soon, her uneasy slumber is broken by the low growl and 
stealthy tread of the cowardly jackals, in search of prey. Again, she 
starts to her feet—utters one cry of terror, and falls prostrate on the 
earth! Surprised at the unexpected sound, the frightened beasts flee 
from the spot. 

Day after day, and night after night, the pale and sorrowing Rizpah 
abides by the decaying bodies of her relatives, not suffering “ the birds 
of the air to rest on them by day, nor the beasts of the field by night.” 
It is enough! The gathering clouds and the groan of distant thunder 
betoken the near approach of the long-withheld rain of heaven. It 
comes ! and joyfully the thirsty earth drinks of the refreshing stream, 
and is satisfied. “And it was told David what Rizpah the daughter 
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of Aiah had done.” The good old king was so far from reprimanding 
her for her care of the dead, that he seemed, by her example, to be 
reminded of his own duty concerning the long-neglected bones of Saul, 
and Jonathan his son, which had been obscurely buried by the men of 
Jabesh Gilead, under a tree—1 Sam. xxxi. 12, 18. He therefore 
caused the bones of those who were “ lovely and pleasant in their lives” 
to be brought from their long resting place, and the bones of the “seven 
men of Saul’s sons” to be taken down from their ignominious exposure, 
and gave them all a decent burial, in the sepulchre of Kish. “And 
after that, God was entreated for the land.” 
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BY 8. C. MERRIGATE, 





WaeEn a man feels conscious of want, and sensitive to the blame 
and depreciation of men, there is certainly a strong temptation to put 
appearance in the place of fact, to draw a cloak across his shabby 
elbows, and top out his lack-linen dress with a show of dickey. It 
requires some goodly degree of heroism to abide quietly by what little 
one has, and spend his ingenuity in making more his scant reality, 
instead of spreading his little gold into much gilding. The popular 
appeal from the private tribunal is weak and unwise; it makes appear- 
ance more valuable than possession, and induces, from a false standard 
of judgment, continual falsehood in conduct. It is better to be, though 
but little, than to seem much with little. Better, by training your own 
powers, to be defeated again and again, than to win the show of victory 
by an appeal from your conscious soul to men’s dazzled eyes. The 
glory of being carried on the shoulders of the strong, in your race for 
the prize, is something less than that of hobbling it out according to 
the best ability of your own crippled legs. Your actis a right measure 
of so much life in you, but a log can be backed about as well as you. 

Your real aim is not to win applause, but to deserve it, not to seem 
good and great, but to be so; and all glory gained by appearance, is 
defeat and shame to the reality which was neglected for it. 

Because your counterfeit money will pass current, it is not to be 
called good; the keen-eyed Teller—the Recording Angel—at the 
Eternal Reckoning, will stamp your false coin false in the eyes of men 
and angels, to your open shame, in the eyes of God to your bitter con- 
demnation. Seek to be what is worthy, and the show will take care 
of itself. 

















TO MY MOTHER. 


TO MY MOTHEBRB.. 


_—oeer 
BY LELA LINWOOD. 
_ern wn 


A nus of sweetness falls upon my soul, 

As when great organ waves of music roll 
Across the ear, and all that sea of sound, 
At once in deeper sea of silence drowned, 


There breaks one heavenly voice, serene and calm, 


Chanting the clear words of a holy psalm: 
For in the stillness of my heart, I hear 

Thy name, dear mother, and I feel thee near. 
Hast noted on a darkened sky at night, 

Some pitying star in solitude shine bright ? 
Hast heard a bird-note wafted to the sky 
When coldly on the branches snow-leaves lie ? 
Hast seen the frost with silver pencil weave 
Fair shapes of beauty on a bitter eve ? 

Then mayst thou guess how in each hour of ill, 
Thy love can lighten, cheer, embellish, still. 
Thy love—that fondly clasps me every where, 
And follows on my step like vital air ; 

That with my maddest fault, or folly bears, 
And in reproof, a tender halo wears. 


With rapid wing, my eager memory speeds 
Along our past of life, and easy reads 

The story of my walk from childhood up, 
Quaffing each day this blessed nectar cup. 
Even in infancy, my step had flown, 

With baby secrets, to thy arms alone. 

And later to thine open ear, I brought 

The student's pride of new awakened thought— 
The subtle reasoning hard to understand-— 

The petty wound gashed by a careless hand— 
The hope indulged in vain—the nervous fear— 
The dim aspiring for a future year— 

All these, and thousand unremembered yet, 

To thee I bore, full oft with eyelid wet, 

And thou didst never hear with idle smile, 

Or turn impatient from my lip the while— 

But in thine eyes’ beloved hazel light 

I saw reflect my rule of wrong and right— 

Saw always sympathy, nor ever found 

A feeling, or a thought, thou couldst not sound. 



























































TO MY MOTHER. 


Girlhood begun, still on thy heart I lean, = 
Nor would [ ever hence my spirit wean— . 
Restless, from all the shifting world I see, * 

I turn, content, to trust anew in thee. 

Thy school hath taught an early dreamer how 

To bend a cheerful shoulder to the plough— 

Thy care a step too quick and proud hath led 

To seek a gentler and an humbler tread— 

Thy counsel armed against the rougher touch 

A nature that still daily feels oo much— 

Thy blest appreciation to this hour 

A hope hath nursed, that, somewhere, yet shall flowcr— 
Thy prayer I know at rise and set of day 
Procures me angel guardians on my way. 

A sister’s equal love I never knew, 

Thou hast been mother—thou my sister, too. 
Above one book together we have bent, 

In walk at eve, upon each other leant— 

I, in thine ear, have whispered little tales, 
Maidens to maidens speak, when daylight pales. 
With thine my pulses, sad or joyful, beat, 

With thee I bow before the mercy-seat. 








Afar from thee, the weary months move on 

With half their beauty and their freshness gone. 

I miss thy presence through the altered day, 

: Thine eyes responsive to whate’er I say— 

Thine eyes that answer mine and need no speech, 

| But read me deeper than the lips can reach— 

Thy touch upon the curls above my brow, 

That wander uncaressed by any now— 

Thy voice, softening to music in my ear, 

The name, the household name, I never hear. 

Oh! tell me not that I must love thee less, 

To shun an idolizing tenderaess— 

As well command the lily that it make 

Less low obeisance to the parent lake, 
As well forbid the dew-drop on the grass, ) 
So bright a sparkle when the sunbeams pass ! 
Thou art my summer—thou my rose of life, 

And every hour with thoughts of thee is rife. 

Within the Love that circleth all in all, 

A Mother’s is the outer ring—I fall 

Before my God, and on my bended knee, 

Mother, with happy tears, I bless His name for thee. 









It is characteristic of a little mind to be shocked and revolted from 
friends on the discovery of their faults; this shows as little self-ac- 
quaintance as it does want of general knowledge. 
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BY MRS. SOPHRONIA CURRIER. 
~~ 


TweENnTY years ago, an Englishman of rank and fortune, traveling, - 
under an assumed named, through the United States, chanced to tall 
in company with a poor but skillful artist, who fancied, at the time, 
that he was on the point of discovering some yet unknown law in me- 
chanics, whose operations would make a new era in the history of arts. 

Sir William D——, so shall the Englishman be called, was himself 
deeply interested in scientific pursuits ; and the speculations of Charles 
Lewis—the young mechanic—appeared to him, so far as he was made 
acquainted with them, to be well founded; and after giving consider- 
able thought to the subject, he became even more sanguine than was 
Lewis himself, in the expectation that the discovery would produce 
very great and important results; and when he learned under what 
difficulties the young man was prosecuting his labors, he endeavored, 
so much interested was he in his schemes, to afford him assistance. — 

It was not easy, however, for him to find a way in which he might 
do so; for Lewis would have thought the fame he might acquire by his 
discovery, and the wealth it would bring him, too dearly earned, if it 
would have required a relinquishment of his pride ; he would have pre- 
ferred, to the receiving of pecuniary assistance, an utter relinquishment 
of his hopes, and to toil still, day by day, as he was doing, to procure 
the bare necessaries of life for his wife and child. But when Sir Wil- 
iam, on condition of receiving some advantage himself, if Lewis should! 
be successful in his undertaking, promised him an opportunity of try- 
ing his experiments in a manufacturing éstablishment of which he was 
the principal proprietor, the young man consented to his proposal, and 
with his wife and child embarked for England, in company with his 
patron. . 

He was not destined, however, to reach its shores. On the fifth day 
of the voyage a contagious disease appeared among the ship’s crew, 
and Lewis and his wife were among its first victims. The wife had 
first died, and in the brief illness of the young man, the thoughts of 
her, and the expected orphanage of his boy so disturbed him that he 
could not reveal to his friend the progress he had made in his discovery ; 
the assurance of Sir William that the child should be properly provided | 
for could not calm his disordered mind, and though he many times 
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attempted the explanations of his plans, the gentleman could collect 
nothing valuable from his half insane words. 

He, however, performed, to some degree, the promise he had made 
respecting the child. Little Walter Lewis, who was, at the time of his 
parents’ death, in his eighth year, was taken into the household of Sir 
William, where he soon became a great favorite, especially with the 
housekeeper and groom; with the one for his bright, handsome face, 
and for his docility, and with the other for his courage and activity ; 
2:.d Mrs. Ford begged of her mistress, and John of his master, that 
the little Walter might be given to their especial care. The noble lady 
gave but little thought to the “ foreign pauper,” beyond the consenting 
that he should remain among the servants, but she remarked that her 
husband ought to confine his charity to the poor of his tenantry ; and 
Sir William intended to do something better for the orphan than to 
make him a scullion or a groom’s waiter—he should receive an educa- 
tion at the parish school, and when ata suitable age should be put 
apprentice to the trade which his father had followed. But the baro- 
net’s intentions towards him were soon forgotten, and when he and his 
family left their home for a protracted residence on the continent, no 
directions were given respecting the boy. 

Years passed away. Under the management of his self-constituted 
instructors, the discreet, matronly Mrs. Ford, and the coarse, but honest, 
good-hearted John, Walter Lewis grew up a well-disposed, bold, and 
active lad, a little vain from the excessive praise continually lavished 
on him for his handsome face and his fine horsemanship, and, it could 
not be otherwise from the different treatment daily shown him, some- 
what impatient and self-willed; but Mrs. Ford saw no wrong in the 
one fault, and the other was very easily forgiven from the strong affection 
she bore him ; while John thought no more of checking his pride and 
self-respect than of striving to subdue the spirit of a well-trained pony. 

Sir William, who had quite forgotten the orphan he had so solemnly 
promised to care for, on his return from abroad was so well pleased 
with the appearance of the lad, who was now fifteen years of age, that 
he wished to retain him as a servant in his family, though a sense of 
justice compelled him to make the youth the offer of a return to his 
native land, or a situation where he might make himself acquainted 
with the business his father had followed: and young Lewis was so 
much flattered by the nobleman’s praises, that he consented to remain. 

The return of Sir William did not, however, have the effect on the 
lad which it produced on the rest of the establishment, at least, after a 
brief period had elapsed; his bright, cheerful face was thoughtful and 

_gloomy, he absented himself from the society of his feilow servants, 
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and he became daily more proud and irritable, to the great: grief of 
Mrs. Ford and John, who had given such a favorable report of him to 
their master, and to the amusement of the new member of Sir Wil- 
liam’s family—a nephew of his lordship, who had recently been entrust- 
ed to his guardianship—the inheritor of a large fortune, and the heir 
apparent to the title of his uncle, the only child of Sir William being 
a daughter. 

Edgar Stanwood was two years the senior of Walter Lewis, but he 
was very little his surerior in size, and notwithstanding the advantages 
which education, and his position in life, gave him, there was much 
more of rusticity in his manners than in those of Lewis; while in 
beauty of feature, and in all accomplishments where strength and agility 
were required, the young lord*suffered in comparison with the servant. 

The difference between the two lads was very apparent to one mem- 
ber of Sir William’s family ; and the little lady Clara, a child of thir- 
teen, perhaps more to annoy her cousin than any thing else, remarked 
very freely on that difference ; and the grave looks of her proud and 
stately mamma could not silence the little rogue, or prevent her, some- 
times, when seated on her pony, from bidding Walter—who would be 
holding the bridle of Edgar’s horse, while the young lord was slowly 
preparing to mount—leap into the saddle and accompany her in a ride 
through the park. 

A proud and hanpy boy was Walter on such occasions, but the in- 
sults he received from the heir of the house for the preference shown 
him by the child—insults which he dared not return, often made his 
servitude almost unbearable ; though the treatment he received from 
Stanwood was not the only eause of his unhappiness, for when the 
youth returned to Oxford, his former cheerfulness did not come again 
to the boy. When his daily tasks were over, he would wander away 
by himself, sometimes for hours sitting idly on the banks of a stream, 
watching the falling leaves glide down the water, or looking through 
the dark forests to the sky. Big thoughts were in embryo in the 
heart of that neglected boy, and at length there came a sweet little 
voice to call them into birth. 

“ Oh, if I had something to do!” murmured the lad one day to him- 
self, as he half aroused him from a reverie in which he had long been 
indulging—“ oh, if I had something to do !” 

He had spoken aloud, and a merry laugh answered his words ; but 
when the little lady Clara, who, in pursuit of her stray pet fawn, had 
run away from her governess, looked in the face of the boy and saw a 
tear rolling down his cheek, though he tried to brush it away, her 
sweet face quickly sobered. 
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“ And have you nothing to do, Walter ?” she asked, but her sympa- 
thizing tone changed as she perceived his cheek was deeply reddening, 
and she added carelessly—“ Well, I wish then you would help me 
learn my lesson! Look here, Walter!” and the little girl, sitting 
down on the green turf beside him, opened the book she had carried in 
her hand, and drew her finger down page after page of the volume, 
“all that is my lesson for to-day, for I have learned nothing yet this 
week, and if I do not get it, Mrs. Wilkins will report me to mamma. 
Now, Walter, will you please to read over the lesson, while I weave a 
garland of these pretty wild flowers for my little lady Julie? I shall 
remember it mene better than if I read it ; myself ; and beside, you can 
explain it to me.” 

The tears sprang into the lad’s eyes ; all his pride could not restrain 
them. He pushed the book: gently from ‘him. “I cannot read, lady 
Clara !” he said. “ When I was a child my parents tried to teach me 
something, but since I have been an — no one has cared how 
ignorant I am !” 

The flowers dropped from the hand of the little girl, and she looked 
up earnestly and tearfully in the face of the lad. “Somebody will care 
for you though,” she said; “will you let me teach you to read, Walter?” 

“ You ?” said the boy, looking bewildered in her face ; “ your mother 
would not allow it, lady Clara !” 

“ T will do as I please,” said the little girl, “ especially towards you ; 
because—because—-you are not just like other people, Walter !” 

Not like other people! how those words rang through the lad’s ears 
for weeks and months and years. 

The little lady drew still nearer the boy, and re-opened the book.— 
“Now you must learn very fast, Walter !” she said, “for Mrs. Wilkins 
will be looking for me soon. To-morrow morning I will learn my les- 
sons early instead of playing with Julie, and then, as soon as you have 
finished your work, we will come out here and study together. You 
will not want any other teacher than me, will you, Walter ?” 

For some moments the boy could.see nothing but the soft, sunny 
curls which surrounded that little head, and hear of that sweet voice 
only the music of its tones; but Clara, though, from sympathy, she 
could not restrain her tears, pretended not to know that Walter was 
weeping, and after a few moments he was able to give his attentions 
to her teachings. . 

From that morning, Walter Lewis did not sigh for something to do. 
Little Clara performed her promise, and the child was as much inter- 
ested in giving him instructions, as was he in receiving them. A new 
vorld had opened to both the children ; for the intense eagerness which 
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Walter manifested in the pursuit of knowledge, and the enjoyment its 
acquisition gave him, awakened in the hitherto rather careléss Clara; 
a train of thoughts and feelings which were not before known to exist 
in her mind. i 

The little lady had for some time been giving instructions to the boy,’ 
before it was suspected by any one; and when her stately mamma 
forbade her speaking to him again, she kept Walter in ignorance of 
the command, and gave him lessons as formerly, only in a more secret 
manner, excusing herself for her disobedience to her mother with the 
consideration that Walter was not like other people, only mamma did 
not know it ; the delicate health of her mother, and the almost con- 
tinual absence of her father from his home, making it comparatively 

"easy for her todo so. Only when Edgar Stanwood was at the Hall, 
did that daily instruction cease; and then would Walter find books, 
with pencilled passages, lying about in very unusual places. 

The duties of young Lewis in the family were very light; but it was 
surprising, notwithstanding every leisure moment was given to study, 
and that the late hours of the night found him poring over his books, 
what progress he made in the acquisition of knowledge. His strong 
mind and indefatigable energy conquered difficulties which would have 
been insurmountable to a common intellect, but the young lady did all 
in her power to aid him. The best books which could be found were 
added to her father’s library, and several studies were undertaken bt 
her for the sole purpose of qualifying herself to be his instructor.— 
However, when two years had passed away, he was the teacher rather 
than the pupil of Clara. . 

The nineteenth year of Lewis was passed in a state of feverish ex- 
citement. His situation in the family was one of servitude, for though 
in consideration of the wishes of her husband, who was desirous of 
keeping the young American a member of his household, though he 
was never regarded exactly in the light of a common servant,—lady 
D did not often require him to wear livery, he was .expected, on 
certain occasions, to do so; and the badge of slavery, so he considered 
it, was, to that proud heart, like a fetter of iron; but—the question 
was in his mind though in a worldless form—how could he voluntarily 
exile himself from the place where he could daily see the sweet smile, 
and listen to the kind voice of lady Clara, especially when those eyes 
asked—the thought was in his heart, though he would not have dared 
acknowledge it to himself—when they asked—“ Can you not, for my 
sake, endure the caprice of my mother ?” 











It was the seventeenth birthnight of the beautiful Clara D—. 
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For weeks had preparations been in progress for a grand festival, and 
now the lordly mansion was thronged with honored guests. The young 
lady was sitting in her apartment, her toilet completed, but waiting 
the arrival at the mansion of her cousin Edgar—the heir of the house 
of D , and—so it was this night to be understood—her affianced 
husband, the young man having sought and obtained the consent of her 
parents that the marriage engagement might be made public this 
evening. 

Lady Clara was sitting by her window. Her round cheek, which 
seemed rather paler than usual, was resting on her little white hand, 
and the long dark lashes were drooping low over those bright eyes ; 
in the pale moonbeams, one would have thought to hide a tear which 
would be only half concealed; but this was only fancy, for what could 
cause that gay, happy beinga tear? Only fancy, for, at the moment, 
a sweet smile was playing about the mouth, and dimpling the pretty 
chin. And the low sigh which escaped those pouting lips, only an 
excess of joy had given birth to; the heart which was throbbing be- 
neath those queenly robes, was oppressed only with an excess of 
happiness. 

And happy the lady Clara should have been, for she was good as 
beautiful, and beautiful as good, and earthly beauty and goodness could 
not have been nearer perfection. At least, so thought a being, who, 
as she sat there, haa stepped noiselessly into the apartment, and from 
@ position where he could not be seen, stood gazing on the figure which 
he dared not approach nearer. How long he might have remained 
there is uncertain, for he seemed more and more deeply entranced the 
longer he gazed on her form, had not the sound of a voice in the court 
which the windows of the apartment overlooked, and a half-smothered 
exclamation from Clara, whether elicited by pleasure or pain the intru- 
der could not tell, recalled him to himself, and he stcod before the 
young lady. 

The bright moonbeams revealed the form of Walter Lewis. Lady 
Clara raised her eyes, and a look of unpleasant surprise passed over 
her features. 

“What brought you here, young man?” she asked in as severe a 
tone as her sweet voice could assume, “surely, no one has sent you to 
me!” but as the youth retreated a step, she added, in a lower, half 
playful tone—“ Where is that new livery, Walter? Do you know this 
is my birthnight? Every one of my father’s people will, I dare say, 
don his best suit in honor of the occasion, but Walter Lewis; and he 
dresses himself in the plainest garments he can find, to show his want 
of respect for Sir William’s daughter !” 
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The youth drew nearer her, and bent his head till her upturned 
glance could read the expression of his features. 

“ Lady Clara is right,” he returned, “in saying I have dressed my- 
self in the plainest garments I could procure; even to honor her, 1 
cannot longer wear the badges of servitude ; but from this hour, I will 
try to show my respect for her in a way she will better approve. I 
will strive to make a man of myself, for her sake !” 

For her sake! The lady did not smile at his presumption, or drive 
him from her presence; there was something in those dark earnest , 
eyes, and in the tones of that voice—perhaps it ought to be added, in 
the remarkable beauty and manliness of that face and figure—which 
made her forget, for a moment, the inequality of their rank ; and she 
listened still, but with drooping eyes. 

“J am no longer a servant, or I would not presume thus to address 
you. Iam poor, but I belong to a nation where all men are noble, and 
the path to wealth and honor is alike open to all. An hour hence I 
shall leave this place, and in a few days I shall be on my way to my 
native land. Will the lady Clara sometimes send a thought after the 
poor boy, who will be toiling to make himself worthy to enshrine her 
imuge in his heart? Will she sometimes wish him success in his 
attempts to raise himself from his present state of ignorance and pov- 
erty? I shall be friendless and alone when I reach America, and in 
the long dark future before me there will be times when my feet will 
stumble over the obstacles with which I am surrounded, and my heart 
will faint with disappointment and grief. Could I hope, at such an 
hour, that the thoughts of lady Clara would wander away from the 
scenes of joy and splendor with which she will be encircled, to rest on 
me, my spirit would forget there was aught of bitterness in the world, 
and I could overleap every barrier to my upward progress. Lady, will 
you sometimes think of me?” and the young man sank on one knee 
before her, and endeavored to look into her eyes. 

The lady averted her face. “A woman thinks of but one, Walter!” 
she said, “and he who will alone occupy Clara’s thoughts, is her 
cousin—Edgar Stanwood !” 

“ Stanwood !” repeated Lewis, and a deep flush overspread the fea- 
tures a moment before so pale, while fire seemed to shoot from those 
dark eyes. “Is it true then ?—will lord William give you to that man, 
to ensure nobility to you? and you, lady Clara ,” he- paused and 
half raised himself from his knee, as if he had found himself kneeling 
before a being unworthy his adoration ; and then he continued—* No, 
no, you would not bestow the hand where the heart would be withheld. 
Look down into your soul, lady !—you have not yet fathomed its depths 
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—and learn that you cannot think alone of him. Follow the dictates 
of your heart, and reject his suit ; for he is not worthy of you! There 
is no one who is, but he is most unworthy. Lady Clara, by the kind- 
ness you have shown me—by the pity you feel for me, I entreat you—” 
and in his earnestness he laid his hand on those little white fingers, 
“JT entreat you-—” 

“Walter Lewis, you are forgetting yourself!” said the lady, rising 
from her seat ; “ remember, till the last moment you remain under this 
_ roof, you are my father’s menial; not his daughter’s adviser !” and she 
waved him proudly from her presence ; but before the sound of his 
light, hasty footsteps had died away in the corridor, the moonbeams 
were resting on a face over which the tears were fast flowing, and the 
utmost efforts of the noble lady could not suppress those deep sighs. 

An hour after young Lewis had quitted her presence, he passed out 
of the lordly dwelling of Sir William, never, he thought, to return 
there again. Until that night the youth had not dared acknowledge 
to himself the thoughts he had been echerishing for a long time past ; 
he had not dared to think wherefore he had been so toiling to expand 
his intellect, and to improve his heart; and now with the knowledge 
of their nature, came the conviction of the utter falsity of his hopes ; 
and as he paused in that hurried walk from the mansion, and turned 
his eye back to that part of the dwelling whence the sounds of mirth 
stole out om the evening air, he threw himself on the ground, and aban- 
doned himself to grief and despundency. 

“Tt was presumption,” murmured the youth to himself, “but my 
folly deserved not so keen a rebuke; she should not have looked so 
haughtily on me! That last glance will forever rest on me, weighing 
me down to the dust! What might not her smile have done,—what 
will her frown do !” 

“Walter!” how softly that voice fell on his ear—how that light 
touch on his arm thrilled through his veins! “ Farewell, Walter ! 
Clara will think of you'ever; and nightly, at this hour, will pray 
Heaven to shed its choicest blessings upon you!” and a little tress of 
hair was laid tremblingly in his hand ; and before the astonished youth 
could speak, she was gone. 

He caught a view of her white satin dress, and the costly gems 
which formed a tiara about her head, as she passed before the bril- 
liantly lighted windows, and he thought, as she gained the door of the 
mansion, she paused, and glanced towards the spot where she had left 
him standing ; and when she had disappeared, he moved away, down 
the avenue, with a firm quick tread It was a cold, dark world the 
orphaned youth was entering, but he carried enough sunshine in his 
heart to banish much coldness and gloom. 
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One morning, among the comparatively few visitors who, at that 
early hour, had entered the Chrystal Palace, there might have been 
seen an English gentleman of perhaps sixty years, and his daughter— 
so one must have supposed her to be, from the striking similarity be- 
tween the countenances of the two individuals—a lady of twenty-five 
years. Their manners and conversation, as well as the deference 
which was shown them, proved them to belong to the most distinguish- 
ed of the nobility. 

The gentleman was very intently examining a piece of mechanism 
brought, the day previous, to the Exhibition ; and as the machine was 
set in motion, an exclamation of surprise and pleasure escaped him. 

“ Ah, that is it! there is the working of the principle whose exist- 
ence poor Lewis, that ill-fated American, conceived of. I am glad, for 
his sake, that the discoverer was one of his own countrymen. What 
is the name of the fortunate individual whom this work will immor- 
talize? I must see him, if I cross the Atlantic to do so !” 

“The fame of the young man will not rest on this discovery,” said 
the exhibitor—“ Walter Lewis has acquired for himself an enviable 
distinction independent of this work ; and it will not be long before his 
name will be mentioned among the noblest of his countrymen, for his 
literary and- scientific attainments !” and the speaker pointed out an 
individual who was attracting much attention from a group of distin- 
guished persons, as the young American. 

“ Clara, can that be the Walter Lewis,” whispered the old nobleman, 
“who was so long a member of my household? If so, how shamefully 
I neglected my duty towards the boy! Raise your glass, Clara! is 
it he ?” 

But the young lady’s eye did not need assistance to tell her who it 
was, so said that rapidly changing countenance. 

Eight years had passed away since she had looked on that face.— 
The cheek had lost its roundness, the fair, white brow, though broader 
and higher now, wore an expression of care, and the quick, flashing 
eye had a calm, thoughtful gaze. Had the heart, too, changed ? 

The lady could not gaze into that face to read the answer to the 
question her heart was asking, for the young man had recognized Sir 
William D——,, and was now approaching to grasp the hand which the 
old nobleman so eagerly extended towards him. 

“T take to myself no credit for this discoyery,” said Lewis, in reply 
to the warm congratulations of Sir William; “some drawings of my 
father, which I chanced to find, suggested an idea, the following out of 
which led to the result you see. But here is something,” he added in 
a lower tone, as the nobleman’s attention was again drawn to the me- 
chanism before him, “here is something in which I very much pride 
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myself!” and he put into the hand of the lady Clara a small gold box 
of exquisite workmanship, on opening which was seen a ringlet of sof 
brown hair, and the words, engraven in the minutest characters— 
“ Clara will think of you ever !” 

‘“‘ Has that ever come to an end?” asked the young man. 

The lady’s head drooped so low that he saw not the crimson on that 
beautiful cheek, but his waiting ear caught the ~softly-whispered, but 
earnest—“ No !” 

Sir William D—— was very much astonished to learn that the rea- 
son why his daughter had so resolutely refused to marry her cousin, 
years before, and had been so averse to receiving the addresses of 
several other individuals, a connection with whom he would, himself, 
have considered advantageous, was that she had been cherishing the 
memory of one who had for many years been a seryant in his family ; 
but the old nobleman was so much pleased with Lewis that he did not: 
long demur when the young man solicited him for the hand of his 
daughter in marriage. 

Lady Clara D has become plain Mrs. Walter Lewis, but she 
believes that among the noblemen who once sought her hand, the peer 
of her husband could not be found. 





. 





THE MOTHER. 


‘Despise not thy mother when she is old: Age may wear and 
waste a mother’s beauty, strength, limbs, senses, and estate ; but her 
relation as mother is as the sun when it goes forth in his might, for it 
is always in the meridian, and knoweth noevening. The person may 
be grey headed, but her motherly relation is ever in its flourish. It 
may be autumn, yea winter, with a woman, but with the mother, as 
mother, it is always spring. 

Alas, how little do we appreciate a mother’s teriderness while living ! 
How heedless are we in youth of all her anxieties and kindness! But 
when she is dead and gone—when the cares and coldness of the world 
come withering to our hearts—when we experience how hard it is to 
find true sympathy-—how few love us for ourselves—how few will be- 
friend us in misfortune! Then it is that we think of the mothers we 
have lost. “ 
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FROM TIE GERMAN OF HERDER—BY MRS. 8ST. SIMON. 





Wuen David in his youth sat upon the plains of Bethlehem, the 
spirit of Jehovah came upon him, and his ears were opened to hear the 
songs ofthe night. The heavens declared the glory of God, and as the 
stars sang together, to the ends of the-earth reached their silent song. 

“ Light is Jehovah’s countenance,” said the setting sun. And the 
evening twilight answered: “I am the border of his garment.” 

The clouds piled themselves aloft in the west, and said: “ We-are 
his pavilion.” And the dark waters echoed in the evening thunder : 
“ The voice of the Lord is upon the waters: the God of glory thunder- 
eth, the God of glory thundereth terribly.” 

“ He flies upon my wings,” said the rustling wind. And the even- 
ing air answered: “I am God’s breath, the stirring of his refreshing 
presence.” 

“We hear songs of praise,” spake the parched earth, “but we are 
dumb and silent.” The falling dew answered: “TI will refresh thee, 
that thy children, newly quickened, may rejoice, that thy sucklings 
may blossom as the rose.” 

“We blossom joyfully,” spake the refreshed meadow.” The full 
ears rustled, and said: “We are God’s blessing, God’s host against 
the might of hunger.” 

“We bless you from above,” said the moon.“ We bless you,” an- 
swered the stars. The locust chirped, and said: “He blesseth me 
also with a drop of his dew.” 

“And quencheth my thirst,” answered the hind. “He refresheth 
me,” said the leaping roe. 

“ And giveth us our food,” said the deer. “ And clothes our lambs,” 
said the bleating sheep. 

“He heard me,” cried the raven, “when I was forsaken.” “ He 
heard me,” answered the wild goat of the rocks, “ when my time a 
and I brought forth.” 

The turtle dove cooed, and the swallow, and all the birds spoke in 
their slumber : “ We have found our nests, our dwellings ; we abide in 
the hollow of God’s hand ; and sleep beneath the shadow of his wings, 
in silent rest.” 

“Tn silent rest,” answered the night, and held the tone prolonged. 
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Then the cock crew, the awakener of the morn: “ Lift up your heads, 
oh, ye gates ; even lift them up, ye everlasting doors ; and the King 
of glory shall come in. Awake, oh man, and praise the Lord; the 
King of glory is at hand.” ; 

The sun rose, and David waked from his dream of psalms ; and 
while he lived, the tones of this harmonious creation remained in his 
soul, and he called them forth daily from the strings of his harp. 





THE LADIES’ WREATH—AN ACROSTIC. 


\ 





BY H. 8S. B. BROWN. 


— 


T urn, weary wanderer o’er the waste of time, 
H ome to this favored fount of gushing rhyme ; 
E ach pleasing flower that smiles at beauty’s feet, 





L ends here its charms, thy gladdened heart to greet. 
A ll gaily gild the varied scene along, 

D eck high the altar bright with lofty song ;-- 

I n humble life disclose with virtue’s truth, 

E ach joyous heart of pure and trusting youth, — 

S hine on the widow’s home, and dreary hearth— 


W reathe brighter joys for happy ones of earth— 
R est with the weary on the lonely bed— 

E xtend their mourning tribute to the dead— 

A bove the tomb their deathless fragrance pour— 
T hen sweetly point to yonder peaceful shore, 

H ome of the blest; the happy evermore ! 








LIGHT IN DARKNESS. 





BY MISS M. D. WILLIAMS. 


I nave quaffed the cup of anguish, I will trust Him when He chideth, 
Felt it in my reeling brain, When the weight of woe I feel— 
Seen my friends in sickness languish, For I know His love abideth, , 
Powerless to relieve their pain ; And His grace upholds me still 
Yet my faith was still unshaken, Those who trust are not forsaken, 






Hope hath ne’er my breast forsaken. And my faith is still unshaken. 

















NAPOLEON THE EXILE 





BY ANNIE C. 

Autumn winds were whistling around an ocean isle, against whose 
barren, rock-bound shore the waves broke tumultuously with a sullen 
roar in their prolonged and deafening echoes. High cliffs rose here 
and there, a “munition of rocks” against the assaults of wind and 
water, and in their splintered crags the eagle built his eyrie and the 
sea-fowl her nest. 

Far as the eye could reach spread out the broad, blue fields of ocean; 
now rising in mountain billows to heaven, and again resting with face 
as placid as a sleeping infant’s. Like a speck appeared that dreary 
isle, with its moveless girdle of rock—a mere atom in the vast expanse 
of waters—and yet it was destined to confine the earthly casket of an 
unconquerable soul—to prove the prison, aye, the tomb of a hero! 

On a cheerless day a noble ship might have been seen slowly pur- 
suing her course over the pathless sea to this cliff-girt isle, bearing 
thither—not a burden of gold and gems from India, nor pearls and 
corals from the oriental deep, but a warrior overpowered, whose proud 
heart beat, beneath her canvass and the cross of St. George, with a 
spirit that could not tamely brook insult or defeat; ‘twas Europe’s, 
nay, the world’s conqueror—thenceforth Helena’s exile! The dull, 
deep murmur of the rolling surge, and the shriek of the sea-bird, alone 
fell upon his ear as he neared those wild and rocky haunts, his future 
home. He landed. but no roar of cannon nor shout of enthusiasm wel- 
comed him there. And this was Napoleon! Fame and glory, position 
and power, friends and home, had he Jeft far behind him, to be buried, 
himself, as it were, in a living grave. No more were armies to be 
marshalled at his command, prepared to spread ruin and desolation over 
hearts and homes ; no more should the excited populace of “gallant 
France” raise the heart-felt ery “ Vive ’Empereur ;” nor longer rest 
his proud gaze on the “ Eagles of France,” his own beloved banner:— 
He was led forth for sacrifice, and the gates of public life closed upon 
him forever. A compulsory exile, he entered his prison whose walls 
were piled up by nature, and whose moat was the heaving Atlantic. 
A sad and sighing sound was in the air as it whispered to him through 
the trees and breathed dver the craggy rocks upon his kingly brow. 
A dirge-like voice came up from the tossing waters, whose restlessness 
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and broken might imaged the soul of the exile, whose evil destiny had 
brought him there to wear out the remnant of his life, out of sight of a 
terrified world. 

Years, weary years of suffering, bodily and mental, he passed in his 
lonely habitation among those steep and arid rocks; the sunlight of 
hope well nigh faded from his heart and despair took its place. Where 
now was that look of lofty pride? that mien and gesture of command 
by which he so often roused nations to arms and swayed the hearts of 
myriads? The proud spirit was curbed, but broken, never! Confine- 
ment partially dimmed the fire of his heart, extinguish it, it could not! 
But disease gradually accomplished its work, and death at last opened 
the doors of that prison, to which hope could furnish no other key. 

The storm-king rode abroad; whirlwinds in their fearful wrath 
swept over the veiled face of midnight; clouds gathered—lightnings 
gleamed—and loudly the thunder crash resounded through the air ; 
and the very elements seemed contending each for the mastery. In 
such an hour the monarch’s spirit took its flight. No woman’s voice 
was there to cheer him amid the gloom ; no woman’s hand to fan his 
fevered brow, or smooth his:dying pillow ;—men, war-worn men alone 
were with him in his last hour. Their eyes, which had looked proudly 
and fearlessly on hostile weapons, and deadly combat, and “ garments 
rolled in blood,” were now bathed in tears; their stern hearts were 
moved as they looked upon the wreck of their beloved commander ; for 
- that arm, once so powerful, was now motionless, and those eyes which 
once shone with the sunlight of peace or flashed the lightnings of war, 
were closing forever. 

But he for whom their tears were shed, for whom they sorrowed 80 
deeply—their crownless Emperor—heeded not their grief. His spirit 
felt no binding ties to curb its flight or chain it down to that bleak isle. 
His imagination still hovered around the battle-field, and he seemed 
again to stand as in his days of triumph, “a ¢ete @armée,” watching 
the contest of opposing hosts. 

He heard the cannon’s deafening roar ; ’twas but the raging of the 
sea and the booming of thunder. Again the war-trumpet rang on his 
ear ; “twas but the howling blast. Ie listened to the clash of arms 
and the wail of the dying; ’twas but the night-bird’s cry as he wildly 
flapped his wings, and the low murmur of the waters as they beat upon 
the rocks. 

The storm passed by—its rage was spent; the morning sun shone 
forth as brightly as ever, tinging the peaceful waves with a golden 
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brightness ; but its rays fell on the marble form of the Emperor. Icy 
cold and rigid were those limbs, but a few short hours before convulsed 
with pain. On the wings of the tempest had that spirit fled, disdain- 
ing human bonds, and nought remained of Napoleon but a lifeless, 
powerless form. Himself a tempest, he had lived a stormy life, and 
dying—the very elements felt conscious perturbation at his spirit’s 
exit ; and when he had passed, earth and sea and air were alike at rest. 

Amid the rocks of Helena the exile’s body was laid; but long will 

it be ere his memory shall fade from the hearts of his countrymen. 
* * * * * * * 

Again years rolled on. The cherished willow long wept and drooped 
over his solitary yet unforgotten grave. The children of fathers whom 
he led to battle, peopled the land once glorious in the meteoric splendor 
of his genius. The, admiration and love of the sires was rekindled in 
their sons. Again a vessel wended her way to Helena. The dark 
rock gave up its dead! the bark returned, bearing to his enthusiastic 
countrymen the dust of their greatest monarch. Loud acclamations 
and swelling bursts of joy greeted the return ;' but insensible to fame 
and glory lay all that remained of “Imperial Buonaparte.” It was 
but dust and ashes. With funeral pomp the hero was borne to his 
last sepulchre, there to rest till called to meet his God, and account to 
Him for fond hopes blighted, for victories won, for thousands slain.— 
He sleeps! May his follies, his ambition and his crimes sleep with 
him, nor ever be dragged from their posthumous obscurity to be re- 
enacted, with perhaps equal guilt, though less brilliant genius. Let 
no imitator madly squander the same infinite price to purchase the 
splendor of so vain, abhorrent and bloody achievements. 





Ir is no uncommon thing to meet with persons who seem to think it 
humbling to let their hearts control them. They study to-have little 
appearance of feeling. No persons are generally less useful, or should 
be less envied. They may have strength of mind and glory in that, 
but the chief distinction of man they have not. They give care indeed 
to the culture of the head, but the heart, which thought and speech 
were given to unfold—as if this were the seat of beauty, the mine in 
man—that they would have veiled, as though it shrank from the gaze 
of others, or had no treasures of its own. It is the man of expressive 
feeling, who moves hearts and is heart-moved. He would sooner bury 
his friends than his love of them. 
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THY GIFT. 





BY HELEN /RVING. 





Ir was not that thy gift was fair, 

Its beauty wrought with finest art- 
The reflex of a sculpture rare— 

That made it priceless to my heart. 


The name it bore from foreign lands, 
To other eyes its worth might be-— 
They deem it golden in itself, 
But I, because it came from thee. 


It came across the far, blue waves, 

That roll between thy paths and mine.* 
A thought from out thy constant heart, 

A memory of thy love divine. 


I knew that when in realms of art, 
Thy feet were glad at many a shrine, 
Thy heart was saddened not to hear 
The echo of my steps with thine. 


I knew that oft in hall or fane, 
By poet-home or storied grave, 

My hand’s close clasp in thine was missed, 
Mine eyes to share the joy they gave. 


I knew from that proud land afar, 
With all its rapture and unrest, 

Thy tender thoughts came winging oft, 
To nestle calm upon my breast. 


And on thy gift I bowed my head, 
And gushing tears fell warm and fast, 
As backward swiftly memory swept, 
O’er all our true and blessed past. 


O’er all the years so sweet and glad, 
O'er all the years so sad and drear, 
Whose varied changes brought to us, 
But.love more deep, and faith more dear. 


The changeless truth—the trust serene, 
The silent pledge from each to each— 
Affection’s fullness and repose, 
The central calm, no storms can reach. 


A Jove I may not breathe in song, 
, » In words that love Jess deep endea-s— 
Oh, long-beloved, I can but pray 
God’s blessing on thee, through my tears! 
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BY MRS. SOPHRONIA CURRIER. 
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Ar the sunset hour, a bugle blast 
And a knightly host there came 

To the ivied towers of Invernast, 
And this did the herald proclaim : 

“The lands of Chantrey are fair and wide, 

Its castle o’erlooks the sea—- 

And its noble lord would win for his bride, 
The lady—fair Amidee !” 


A frown that beautiful brow o’ercast, 
** Down—down the portcullis !” she said; 
“While waves the pennon of Invernast, 
Its lady shall be a maid. 
And only this to Sir Hugh of Chantrey, 
From the lips of Amidee— 
I will broider this eve, on my marche-pied, 
A braver knight than he !” 


As the lady wrought, a pilgrim, sad, 
Weary, and sick, drew nigh, 

And humbly he sued of the high-born maid, 
For a spot to weep and die. 

His brow was fair, and noble his mien, 
And his eye was bright and clear ; 

And he told his tale in such gentle strain, 
That the lady wept to hear. 


And all night long, his throbbing brow 
Was laved by her soft, white hand ; 
And she prayed—“ If he lives, to Saint Agnes, I vow 
The half of my goodly land!” 
Saint Agnes heard, and in his behalf 
A miracle wrought at day; 
And the pilgrim took his scrip and staff, 
To follow his pious way. 


‘ My journey is long—-o’er desert and sea— 
A talisman, lady, I crave !”’ 

And with tears and blushes, fair Amidee 
A rich Camelia gave. 

Pity is easily changed to love! 
Oh, lady of Invernast, 

To the warm, true heart, of Sir Hugh, of Chantrey, 
Thy beautiful form is clasped ! 











COURAGE AND BRAVERY. 





BY G. 8S. BURLEIGH. 





Worps which the careless use synonymously are often the names 
of things broadly dissimilar. Common thoughtlessness apprehends 
little or no difference between the qualities of courage and bravery, not 
because the difference is not palpable enough, but because it 7s thought- 
lessness, and from a slovenly habit of speech chooses to confound even 
marked shades and strongly diverging lines, rather than trouble itself 
with niceties. 

Bravery is superficial, a child of the animal nature, or with some- 
thing of the mental at best ; and has ever, more or less, a direct refer- 
ence to others, to opinion—to posterity if the passion is noble, to the 
rabble of admirers cheaply earned, if the passion is low. But courage, 
a serene goddess, is daughter of the heart and soul, of the inner nature 
of man; and is what it is, from depth of character, not by inspiration 
of applause. It is devotion of the heart to a lofty purpose, a hearty 
will to master the unworthy everywhere. It is silent strength, inflexi- 
ble purpose, a deep fixed center of noble power. 

Bravery is gallant, noisy, eager for display. It boasts and flaunts, 
and with wide flare of outward show, dazzles and confounds; and 
readily slips down one degree into bravado—the close relation of the 
words betraying as close an affinity of the things. Braggard is a 
cousin of the same family, whose hoarse throat, overstrained by self- 
laudation, has changed the mild v to the harsh g, and removed him one 
step further from bravery than is bravado, but the family swell, the 
bully look is not lost, even in the noblest representative of the boast- 
ful company. 

The man who rushes on the battle pikes and dares to pluck honor 
from the throat of the fire-breathing cannon, is brave, yet nothing but 
@ generous purpose could make that act courageous. The man, who 
in silent endurance outlives the martyrdom of a world’s scorn, for a 
high and holy end, for a noble moral truth, or sublime idea in art, 
must be courageous, though the solitude of his silent heart were the 
only witness of his martyrdom. 

Courage works for human ends, for good, for truth, for love of what 
is needy, or what is noble and worthy. Bravery works for praise, 
self-will, and a shallow vanity. It will throw a man down Niagara, to 
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astonish the eyes of fools; it will make him turn somersets on the 
naked ridge-pole of a newly framed roof, to captivate the tremulous 
bumpkins, whose cheap applause is a dear price for the perilling of so 
shallowa head. Courage cannot be found in-such unsanctified curvet- 
tings and aimless tumblings. You may see her leading devoted hearts 
into the savage waste to build up homes for men. You may see her 
walking the filthy paths of poverty and crime to bless and save; 
haunting the steps of the invisible nest with words of hope and works 
of benefaction, or plunging into vast solitudes to the wastes of savage 
life, to hunt out the wandered and starless children of our Father to 
lead them up to God, and forth to a life of blessedness and peace. 

Bravery writes her. gallant deeds in armorial blazonries, in stars on 
haughty breasts, and speaking signals upon storied shields. In the 
pomp of the decorations of Eastern women, we hear of “the bravery 
of their tinkling ornaments,” we hear of steeds “ bravely caparisoned” 
and of men that “ outbrave the braggart ;” and they speak advisedly 
who so speak, meaning ostentatious display in every case. True, 
courage may be found in company with display, with bravery, and even 
enter largely in its composition at times, but not for that should they 
be confounded. Red is not orange because it combines with something 
to. make orange. It serves no good purpose in language or in morals 
to admit such confusion of colors. 

Courage demands truth and virtue in its essence, but bravery is not 
the less brave for being false in its aims and vicious in its means. In 
the mute depths of the heart the courageous man holds the patent of 
his honors, with no habitual display of their presence, save in the noble 
face and the unconscious dignity of his bearing. Courage can wait if 
it cannot work, and is no less in dumb endurance than in stormy dan- 
ger ; but to bravery a field of display is essential; if what you so call 
can dispense with it, you have mistaken the passion, it is courage, 
enduring will, stubbornness, anything but bravery. 

If the gradual merging of the idea, once rigidly inherent to the word 
brave, into the nobler sense of courage, is a symbol of a spiritual pro- 
gress from brute force, aimless energy, and unsanctified aims, to moral 
power and to high purposes, then indeed we will accept the tendency, 
and not protest seriously against the nobler honors of the word. Is 
there not some hope that this is so, that the old battles are not to be 
repeated with the old significance, but if they must come, shall come 
with holier purpose ; and give place now to that great battle of thought 
on thought, where flash the burning arms of truth in the van of the 
sacramental hosts of God, against the black armed squadrons of many 
legioned lies ? 
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If the world can quietly slip away from the grosser meanings of its 
language, almost unconscious of the change, till what was brute and 
savage, idle and vain before, becomes noble and hearty, and full of 
high meaning now, shall not the hopeful accept the augury, and look 
to see old crime lived down, in quiet overgrowth, and the long, black 
furrows of volcanic sin come peacefully and imperceptibly under the 
green reign of silent renovation, till men shall look back and wonder 
at the change ? 

Yet not the less should we work for that beautiful consummation. 
It comes in silence, not to teach us idleness, but in our work to teach 
us hope and trust, to tell us that the mute Eternal Power works with 
us, and our well-doing must prevail. 7 

Nay, does it not come as an index of our doing, an unexpected har- 
vest from the chance-sown seeds of multiplied endeavors? It is ever 
the fashion of God to reward us with more good than we sought; to 
give two harvests from every field we rightly till. While we aim ever 
at nobler actions, silently shall our growing expression come to nobler 
meanings ; and as the old temples of discrowned idols resound the 
praises of the new God’s-faith, so shall the rude speech of the senses 
ring the sonorous peans of the soul, with new significance. 





Wuat is commonly called love is a calculation in which the heart 
has the least share. It is the mind brooding over consequences, at 
first, as if on the scent of some cheat or delusion, and then settling 
down by a kind of taming process on its object, as likely to be as true 
and safe as any others of its class. There is nothing generous and 
self-oblivious in it ; nothing that springs the intellect anew and trans- 
ports the soul with the joy of an elevated being; nothing of that new 
creation in which self seeks its honor from what it confers, and tastes 
a sweetness in the pleasures of others it could never find in its own. 
It is a low thing that creeps its cautious way along, looking all ways, 
as if chased by base consciences. It never gives more than it takes, 
but will take as much as you will give. It fails under trial. It works 
dull like the blade of a used knife, or shuts itself up from use as think- 
ing the good of life lies in its lasting. This is the creature that makes 
life the passionless, joyless thing so many find it. This it is to live 
without a principle of action, which makes action improving as well as 
delightful. It is a being carried forward to an end, not an attaining 
to a destiny. 
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BY P. W.- LATHAM. 
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** Angels attend thee! may their wings 
Fan every shadow from thy brow; 

For only bright and loving things 
Should wait on one so good as thou.” 


“ He that has no ear for music, has but half a soul,” is a trite saying 
that has passed into a proverb. I would add another aphorism, to the 
effect that, She who has no love for birds and flowers is but halfa 
woman. Show me the young lady, who finds no attraction in a flower 
garden, and thinks birds not worth looking at; and I will show you 
one who has a keen appreciation of a luxurious meal, and a close affinity 
with rocking chairs and morning wrappers. In other words, she who 
derives no pleasure from Nature’s most beautiful productions, is likely 
to be coarse in mind and indolent and vulgar in her habits. 

Such is not Lilla Lyndhurst. You would know by that bright happy 
face that she doesn’t care a straw if Miss Smith has got a new piano ; 
or if Mr. Carlton did say Elsie Lee was the belle of the evening at 
Mrs. Jones’s party. These things never trouble her. And what “he 
said,” and “I said,” and “ she said,” she leaves to those who can find 
no better employment. She has a fine taste,—you may see that at a 
glance. She is not loaded with tawdry French millinery, as if she was 
under an obligation to exhibit at once the whole contents of Madame 
Le’Brunn’s show case. She lives too much among the beautiful things 
and the elegant forms of nature for that. How pretty her lithe and 
youthful form looks in that simple dress of white muslin! And that 
tiny little apron! There is character in that. Catch her, idling in a 
dusty, disorderly room, and complaining of the neglect of servants !— 
And yet she never makes an awkward figure in the drawing-room. If 
you ask her to sing or play, you hear nothing about “bad colds,” and 
“ never playing before company.” Like a good, amiable, sensible girl, 
she tries her best to please and amuse the company present ; though 
the blood does mount to her temples, and her hands tremble a little. 
She will do the best she can, even at the risk of making a few mis- 
takes, rather than seem rude and disobliging. But if you glance in at 
the open window, you will perceive books in her room as well as music. 
IfI am not mistaken, there hangs a map too, on the opposite wall.— 
Good! If you happen to speak of Copenhagen, she will not ask you 
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if it is in South America, nor call Ceesar Augustus the Emperor of 
France. 

And there is her Canary bird! You should see how he understands 
his mistress. Howhe chirps and flutters when she speaks to him, and 
trics to rub his little head against her hand. She verily believes his 
heart would break if she neglects him, so he has no cause to complain. 
“Oh, dear,” said Lucy Hartman one day, as she came in and languidly 
dropped on a sofa, “ how fresh and sweet every thing looks here! You 
always have such good luck in all that you undertake. Your plants 
are always so green, and your pets always so lively. If I have plants 
they soon turn yellow, and if I ever get a bird he droops and refuses to 
sing.” And Lucy put on a very sentimental air, and sighing heavily, 
she repeated— 

“‘ Oh ever thus, from childhood’s hour, 
I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay; 


I never loved a tree or flower, 
But ’twas the first to fade away.” 


“They require a great deal of care,” said Lilla. 

“T know they do, and I keep charging Biddy to water the plants 
and feed the birds, but it’s of no use, nothing flourishes.” 

“T always tend mine myself,” said Lilla. 

“Oh! but that is so much trouble,” drawled her friend. 

“Tt never seems a trouble,” said Lilla. “The morning is so fresh and 
pleasant, while the dew is on the flowers, and before the sun shines! 
And then little Cherry is half beside himself with joy when he sees me 
coming. Did you never remark how sweetly all birds sing early in 
the morning ?” 

“My health does not permit me to rise early,” replied the young lady. 
“Tt may be very pleasant to you who are so healthy and have such a 
fine flow of spirits. Iam not so fortunate.” 

This was uttered with an air which might have been learned from a 
dyspeptic maiden aunt, but was meant to be very genteel. Lilla is not 
given to argument; so she contented herself with arranging a beauti- 
ful boquet for her visiter. But you might have detected a roguish 
twinkle in her merry eyes as she busied herself in tying up the flowers. 
Too delicate to rise in the morning, indeed! She who could dance half 
the night, and promenade by the hour at the fashionable time of the 
day! That is not the way Lilla gets her good looks, nor her good 
temper either. 

And so thinks somebody else I could mention. He was taking an 
early ride one fair morning, and who should he spy but Lilla among 
her flowers. He thought of Eve in the garden of Eden, and a great 
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many other very poetic similitudes. She looked so sparkling and 
fresh and rosy in the midst of the dewy flowers, and he longed to tell 
her so. But somehow there came a choking and hoarseness in his 
throat, and his ideas all got confused so, that he only said “good 
morning” in a stammering sort of way, and passed on. “ What a 
clown she must think me !” he said to himself—“but it is always so 
when I try to speak to that girl.” 

He did not perceive that Lilla blushed and stammered too ! 

Is it not strange, that an intellectual young man, who can address 
a large assembly with perfect self-possession, should feel so abashed 
before one so young and gentle as Lilla? But he will get more confi- 
dence by and by, for if I judge aright, Lilla will take no pleasure in 
teazing him. A fine fellow is that Norton, and any young lady might 
feel proud and happy in his preference. 

But Lilla is no useless plaything, petted and indulged as she 1s8.~— 
She contrives to throw a ray of sunshine into many a dwelling which 
otherwise would be dreary enough. There was little Matty Graham, 
who was run over by a frighted horse, and had a limb broken. Poor 
Matty’s mother was a kind but hard-working woman ; and though she 
tried to render her child as comfortable as she could, she had little 
time to spare to amuse and comfort her; and the long days would 
have dragged heavily indeed as she lay week after week waiting for 
the shattered limb to grow strong again. But Lilla would go in with 
her sweet, kind smile, the very sight of which was better than medi- 
cine, and she used to bring such beautiful bunches of flowers, and place 
them in water on the table by her bed, besides many an amusing book 
for Matty to read. And then that little pocket in Lilla’s apron—she 
would hold it just where the child’s hand could slip into it, and it was 
sure to bring out an orange, or something of the sort, which greatly 
delighted little Matty. Lilla brought her Canary bird, too, and hung 
his cage by the window at the foot cf Matty’s bed, so that she could 
watch his sprightly motions, as well as listen to his cheerful song. 

His mistress says she is training him to be useful. I think she 
learned that expression from her mother. But that is neither here 
nor there. Cherry is useful in many ways. He loves his mistress, 
and calls up many pleasant recollections, both by his pretty manceuvres 
and his pleasant warbling. Iam now going to tell you a secret—for 
Lilla makes a great secret of it to all but her mother. There was in 
the same school with Lilla a fair young girl, whose father suddenly died, 
and as his salary ceased with his life, there was but little left to pro- 
vide comfort for his sickly widow and his child. So she was obliged to 
leave school ; but she had a noble spirit, and learned some useful occu- 
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pation, and by great industry kept herself and mother from dependence. 
But the young fingers and head often ached with weariness—and the 
heart too; for when it was told in school that Ida Adams had learned 
a trade, and that she and her mother only had two upper rooms to live 
in, and in short “that she was only a sewing girl,” most of the young 
ladies refused to acknowledge the acquaintance, feeling very indignant 
that she should ever have thought of associating with them. And Ida, 
when she met her former companions in the street, or at church, and 
they passed coldly by her, would have felt sad and indignant, but for 
Lilla Lyndhurst, whose father was richer than all of them. She was 
expert with her needle, and she would go and sit with Ida and help 
her to sew ; and often would send Ida to take refreshing walks in the 
open air, while she sat and worked for her, and kept her mother com- 
pany ; and because Ida had but little spare time, when her friend got 
a new and interesting book, she would run in and read it to her while 
she plied her needle. Besides, there was almost always a vase or two 
of fresh flowers in the little parlor, and many other little tokens of re- 
finement about the apartment, giving it a cheerful look, which no one 
could so well account for as Lilla. By these means Ida kept her health 
and cheerfulness and good looks, and better yet, her self-respect. And 
now she is going to be married, and to a young man who will be heard 
from some day or other. Lilla has been her confidential adviser in all 
her little arrangements—and now that there is going to be a wedding, 
she means that her friend shall inake a decent appearance among her 
new connections. She has had many private conferences with her 
mother, and even papa has sate in council on these matters. Lilla’s 
parents are far from being poor or penurious, but they are willing she 
shall exercise some self-denial in her plans of doing good, because 
giving profusely of that which costs us no trouble to obtain, is not 
always a sign of the right sort of benevolence. 

I need not tell you how much our young friend is beloved, nor how 
she is admired and praised, enough to turn the head of many a weak- 
minded girl. But I do not think all this attention will injure her—for 
she is too modest to be spoiled even by flattery. From her earliest 
childhood she has been accustomed to pleasant and useful occupation, 
and her temper has never been spoiled by a peevish and unreasonable 
mama ; besides, she has never imbibed the idea that the sole aim and 
business of a young lady’s life is to win the admiration of gentlemen. 
I should not wonder if young Norton found courage to win her for him- 
self, when they are both a little older. And he knows how to value 
such a prize when it is won. I feel sure that wherever Lilla goes 
there will be good order, elegance and cheerfulness. Her very pres- 
ence is like a ray of pleasant sunshine. 








THE SMOKING CAP. 


A REMINISCENCE OF OUR DAYS OF POVERTY. 


—~ 


BY MISS M. C. METCALF, 


eer 


WE were of good family, but adverse circumstances had condemned 
us suddenly to poverty. It was a sad day when mother found herself 
a widow and penniless, but indulgence in grief is denied the poor, so 
we went to work. We hired a nice, genteel looking house in Bleecker 
street, and advertised for boarders. Then followed three weeks of 
anxious waiting for applications, but none came. Our pride was even 
lowered to putting up a tin on the little balcony, with “Boarpine” 
printed in large letters, but it was a vain sacrifice. In despair we 
rented the upper story to a small family with whom we had been 
acquainted, reserving the first and second floors, in the hope that 
boarders would soon present themselves. Frederic was sent to the 
public school, where he behaved well and made rapid progress in 
learning. This was a great relief to my mother. Often has she 
exclaimed, after a long time spent in meditation, “ Girls, what would 
we do without the common schools?” We had wondrous hopes’ for 
Frederic. He would soon be fitted for a situation in a store, and then 
(of course his wages would be munificent,) he would add much to the 
family support. 

In the mean time, however, we must live. Grinelle—dear, good, 
dutiful Grinelle—at once accepted an offer from Madame Alléne, and 
spent the whole day, from morning till evening, in the back room of a 
fashionable fancy store, stitching on all manner of pretty things, work- 
ing faster and better than any other girl. My own frail health would 
not allow me to do much for the general welfare, still I swept and 
dusted, scoured and rubbed every thing rubbable, scourable, &c., till 
the house shone like a mirror from top to bottom. 

Every night Grinelle’s first inquiry, as she opened the basement 
door, was, “ Any boarders?’ and invariable was the answer, “ None 
yet!” Mother always gave this answer with a sigh, but Grinelle soon 
charmed her to smiles by sweet words, buoyant and blithesome, and above 
all, by showing her a good sized silver coin, obtained for extra work. 

For myself, I never could help feeling that Grinelle was not acting 
in her proper sphere. I wish you could have seen my sister! She 
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was—what I cannot describe. More beautiful than my happiest 
dream—gayer than the babbling brooks we listened to in childhood— 
more glorious than the stars !—to what shall I liken her ? 

One dark, stormy evening, Grinelle came home rather late, tired 
and wet, and, for her, wonderfully out of spirits. 

“ What is the matter, Grinelle ?” cried 1, forgetting the news I had 
to tell her. “ What has kept you so late ?” 

She smiled immediately. “Oh! the prettiest work has kept me, 
darling ; the loveliest smoking-cap that ever you did see. The pattern 
was all my own, the colors so beautiful, and more than this, pet, there 
is a charm about this cap !” 

“ A charm ?” 

“ Yes, that is, forme. One of the handsomest gentlemen I ever be- 
held has been in the store several times this week, and one day seeing 
my work, it caught his eye immediately, and he asked to see it. What 
could Ido? I was waiting on a customer, (an unusual thing, for I 
seldom go into the salesroom,) the cap in my hand. Of course I 
handed it to him. He admired it exceedingly, and since, when he 
came into the store with a beautiful lady to select materials for a pair 
of slippers, he asked to see it. When he handed back the cap this 
time, he said earnestly, ‘I must have that! After that, every. stitch 
I put on it I felt was for him. So you see, sister, why my work had 
a charm about it.” 

“ Yes, yes, Nelly dear, but does that make you sad ?” 

“ Ah! I had forgotten the worst part !” and the tears came in her 
deep blue eye. “Madame Alléne came in the work-room this after- 
noon, and told me I must finish the cap before I left, as a lady had 
bought it and would call for it early in the morning. ‘ But, Madame,’ 
said I hastily, ‘it is half-promised.’ ‘I cannot help it, she exclaimed, 
quite angry, ‘ this lady is one of my best customers, so I must not dis- 
appoint her.’ After all, sister, he will not have my cap !” 

This was really a trial for poor Grinelle. I endeavored to comfort 
her as well as I could, and thought the most successful way was to 
inform her of our good luck. “ What news do you think I have to tell 
you, sister mine?” I asked mischievously, as she glanced around to 
see what were the preparations for supper. 

“ News ?” echoed Grinelle, abstractedly. 

“We have a boarder!” Grinelle was electrified. Her sadness 
vanished in a moment. She danced about the bright little basement, 
caught Fred by the arm and whirled him as though he were a straw, 
crying all the time, “ A boarder! a man of real flesh and blood come 
at last !” 
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“ Yes, and six dollars a week !” 

“ Six dollars a week !!!” 

Great rejoicings were there in the Bleecker-street house that night. 
The gas never burned brighter. The coal too was uncommonly lively, 
and danced about in the grate, cracking and snapping as though deter- 
mined to express its sympathy with the general joy. Grinelle set the 
table with the best ware; the old silver tea-pot was brought down, 
and the new napkins made their first appearance, Such a nice supper 
as mother prepared! We were all quite sure that if he were even a 
prince in disguise, he could not find fault with this first meal. All 
was arranged. Grinelle and I stood behind our chairs, mother lifted 
the silver tea-pot to its place, Fred rang the little tea-bell—and—a 
manly step crossed the hall, descended to the basement, and Mr. 
Marsford entered the room. Iam sure he must have thought my 
mother a ci-devant princess by the proud air with which she intro- 
duced her daughters. She had not been accustomed to ‘keeping 
boarders. I mace a demure little courtesy, but the stranger did not 
see it. His eyes were riveted on my beautiful sister. I never saw 
Grinelle blush so charmingly, but I could not tell why she blushed; 
Idid not. Mr. Marsford was delighted with our evening meal. He 
was so entertaining! Grinelle quite forgot that she was a sewing- 
girl, and once was betrayed into a French quotation. Mr. Marsford’s 
eyes sparkled as he noted her really elegant pronunciation, and as I 
passed him the biscuits I thought I heard him murmur, “I was confi- 
dent of it!” still I may have been mistaken. After tea, mother did 
not invite our boarder to remain down stairs, so of course he went up 
to his room. Soon the street door opened, and he went out. 

Grinelle could not leave me in peace till I had cleared away the tea- 
things. “Do come, sis; never mind the plates! Fred will wipe 
them; there’s a good boy,” and away I was dragged. I did not like 
to see a boy put to such work, but I could not resist. 

We were in a minute seated in our own room. Nell threw her arms 
around me. “ What does it mean, Milly? What can it mean ?” 

“Mean? What mean?” asked I, quite puzzled. 

“Why, can you believe it? Mr. Marsford is the gentleman for 
whom I worked the cap !” 

I discovered now very well what it all meant. The gentleman had 
admired the cap because my pretty sister worked it. By some means 
he had found out where she lived, so we were indebted to Grinelle for 
our one boarder. 

The next morning my sister left for the store before the stranger 
had moved fram his room. When he came down to breakfast he evi- 
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dently expected to see some one who was not there, but he asked ne 
questions, and was even more agreeable than on the previous evening. 
The ice that had gathered about my mother’s manner thawed insensi- 
bly, and she was soon chatting in a very friendly manner with our 
boarder. Her heart too was warmed by his delicate, sympathizing 
praise of my father, whom he had known formerly in business. When 
he arose from the table, mother kindly invited him to make himself at 
home in our little parlor, for which he thanked her so earnestly. 

When Grinelle came home at night, her cheek was flushed, and she 
immediately beckoned me away to our cozy room, where we again 
seated ourselves in the bright winter moon-light. My first question 
was, “ Did the lady come for the cap ?” 

“Yes, and it was the same beautiful woman with whom Mr. Mars- 
ford came in the store the other day. She said she had admired the 
cap, and was determined to have it if only for the pattern. She 
smiled on me so sweetly that I felt more like throwing my arms around 
her neck and kissing her, than scolding her for taking the cap, but 
that soon passed, for you know I am a poor sewing-girl, and it would 
have been shocking !” 

After tea, mother and Mr. Marsford went up to the parlor, Grinelle 
and I followed as soon as we had washed the dishes and set things to 
rights. What a delightful evening we spent! I played on the old 
piano, the wreck of our former fortune, but Grinelle would neither play 
nor sing. That night when our light was extinguished, and we lay 
snugly under our good warm comfortable, Grinelle whispered, “I wish, 
Milly, he had stayed away! Why did he come! I will not see him 
again!” Poor Grinelle ! 

“Don’t mind him, Nell darling. He will not trouble you any ; he 
is so kind and good !” said I, softly,in my ignorance. Grinelle smoth- 
ered her feelings, and said not another word. Days passed, and Mr. 
Marsford hardly noticed my sister, while she avoided him in every 
possible way. He was very kind to us. Often he brought home a 
nice basket of fruit for dessert, and several times ordered a load of 
coal, which was a great help to us. After a little while he never 
dined with us, but would allow no deduction from his board. He was 
always engaged here and there, but I more than half suspected it was 
only a pretence to save us expense, as we had no meat when he was 
not at home. He never missed tea-time, however, and always had a 
fund of pleasant stories and the news of the day to relate, so that we 
soon looked forward to our evening meal as toa féte. Even Grinelle 
forgot her assumed reserve, and never looked more beautiful than 
when laughing at his witty sallies. 
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The long winter sped away. We had lived very comfortably, but it 
would have been an impossibility to pay our rent. One day, just as 
mother and I were mourning our inability to answer the demand of 
our landlord, the door-bell rang, and Fred brought in a neat slip of 
paper, which on reading we found to be a receipt in full for a year’s 
rent! Of course we could not guess who had been so kind as to re- 
lieve us of this great anxiety, but somehow the tears would steal into 
our eyes when we glanced up at Mr. Marsford, and each one vied to 
do him the most favors. 

One evening we had delayed tea a long while, and still Grinelle did 
not come. Now some boarders would have grown fidgety, and hinted 
about a powerful appetite, and-so-forth ; but owr boarder tried to make 
the time short by telling us pleasant stories, while the kettle sang 
over the kitchen fire, and we gathered around the grate in the front 
basement. After awhile a shadow of anxiety stole over his fine fea- 
tures, and he proposed going after Grinelle himself. Mother could not 
object, as it was very late for Grinelle to come up Broadway alone.— 
Mr. Marsford had been gone a long time, when at length we heard 
light footsteps, then the click of the iron gate, and a moment after he 
entered with my sister, both looking wonderfully well pleased with 
themselves, each other, and every body. Oh! what a merry tea-time 
we had that night! Even now I hear Grinelle’s silvery laugh, and 
see Mr. Marsford’s quiet, admiring smile. I could not wait patiently 
till our hour of retiring to learn the exact state of affairs, so I coaxed 
away Grinelle, and left Mr. Marsford alone to turn over the leaves of 
the old music book. We sat down on the foot of the bed—the light of 
the street lamp shone directly on Grinelle’s excited features, and the 
manly voice of Mr. Marsford came up from the parlor, singing, “ Come, 
oh, come with me,” while he played an accompaniment with one finger. 

“Tell me, Grinelle,” I asked hastily, “ what detained you so long, 
and what did Mr. Marsford say ?” , 

“ Oh, Milly !” she exclaimed, and drew a long breath as she clasped 
her little hands over her fluttering heart. 

“ He loves you ?” ventured I, cautiously. She hid her face on my 
shoulder, and spoke quickly. “Madame Alléne detained two of us 
very late to-night to finish some little sacks for Mrs. Banker. Oh! 
dear, how my eyes ached! My fingers were almost stiff, but she 
would not let us off. I was very hungry, too, having eaten nothing 
but a light lunch since breakfast. I told Madame Alléne I could not 
possibly stay, that I was faint, and you would all be so frightened 
about me, but she insisted, saying one hour more would finish the work. 
I was quite in despair, when the door opened and Mr. Marsford entered 
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the room. Only think! Mr. Marsford himself. He bade me put up 
my work, and Madame Alléne said immediately, hypocrite that she is, 
‘IT have been coaxing your little friend for sometime to leave off for to- 
night, but she is so ambitious! Ihad my hat on in a minute, and 
before 1 knew what I was doing or where I was going, found myself 
walking up Broadway with my hand resting on Mr. Marsford’s arm. 
And do you know, Milly, he is one of the richest men in New-York ! 
and so good !” 

“Then he can afford to marry a poor wife,” said I, pertinaciously. 

“Oh, don’t talk so, sis. It cannot be possible that he loves me, 
though he did say so many things which made my heart bound like a 
bird in a cage.” 

After some further conversation, we returned to the parlor. For 
the first time I felt in the way, as though those hearts had rendered 
the place sacred to themselves, and I had no right there. But Grinelle 
would not permit me to leave her. The following weeks seemed to fly 
on wings. Mr. Marsford was the happiest man in New-York, I verily 
believe. Grinelle was merry as a lark, but so gentle and loving — 
Once I caught her with her little hand resting in Mr. Marsford’s, and 
as I drew near he kissed it ere he let it go. But this was nothing. 
Grinelle was a child, sixteen at most, while Mr. Marsford—well, I 
never could find out his age exactly, but I sometimes discovered a grey 
hair or two among his jetty locks. Oh, if this happy state of things 
had always lasted ! 

Grinelle had one serious fault. She possessed a little touch of jeal- 
ousy, which circumstances had fostered instead of corrected. When 
her suspicion was aroused, there was no reasoning with her,—nothing 
but indubitable proof would satisfy her. We trusted this was a fault 
of which she would become heartily ashamed, for she was so good and 
noble, but the trial was severer than we could have wished. 

Mother was taken suddenly ill. 1 could not do all the work with the 
little help our young Irish girl could give, so Grinelle remained at home 
a few days to assist me. Her part was to put the rooms in order, set 
the table, and so on, while the more severe labor fell on me, because 
dear Grinelle did not understand it. 

It was the very first morning of my mother’s illness that Grinelle 
came flying down the stairs, calling my name. I was just putting on 
the potatoes for dinner, but when I saw her pale, distorted features, I 
forgot every thing beside. She paused before me, and holding out her 
hand, which clenched an exquisitely embroidered smoking-cap, she 
cried, “ Look, Milly! Here is the cap I worked for him. It seems it 
reached its destination after all. Would you believe it, Milly?” She 
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spoke as I had never heard her speak before. Every tone was ex- 
pressive of intensest passion. 

“ Where did you find it ?” I asked, turning pale as herself. 

“In his room, in Mr. Marsford’s room. Oh! traitor, hypocrite, 
deceiver that he is. And see what was pinned inside. I could not 
help it, Milly. Something bade me read it, and it was well I did.” 

I took the note. It ran thus: 


“Dearest CLARENCE— 
Will you accept from me this cap you admired so much at Allénes, as a token of my 
unvarying and deepest love. 
‘** Your own, Juni.” 


Grinelle sank upon a chair. I was astounded. I had thought Mr. 
Marsford incapable of anything ungentlemanly, much more of cruelty 
like this. My sister was proud. She did not give way long to her 
feelings. “It is all over, Milly. I will try to call back my wild love 
which has so unreasonably gone forth unto a stranger, or if that cannot 
be, to smother it. So the beautiful lady gave him the cap. She must 
love him, and believe herself loved in return, or she would not have 
used such words.” 

I hoped there was some mistake, but I could give no explanation of 
this mysterious affair. Unfortunately, Mr. Marsford returned to his 
room, ere we could restore the cap to its place. When he came down 
to tea that evening, he asked hastily, “ Has any one taken a smoking- 
cap from my room? Have you seen it, Miss Milly?” Neither of us 
could speak. He continued, coloring deeply, I thought in anger, “ Do 
not trifle with me! ‘That little cap is very dear to me. I would not 
lose it for a fortune!” Still we did not answer. He spoke again, 
slowly and sorrowfully. “Grinelle, will you not tell me where it is ? 
It was given to me by one of my dearest friends, and is precious to me 
for many reasons.” 

Grinelle gazed on him a moment with her eloquent eyes, then darted 
from the room. I brought him the cap, and after pointing to the note 
inside, followed Grinelle. Several of the most uncomfortable days 
passed that I remember in my whole life-time. My sister scarcely 
spoke to any one, but she shed not a tear. The marks of deep suffer- 
ing were on Mr. Marsford’s fine features. They never met. They 
mutually avoided each other. There was a mystery about this affair 
that I longed to fathom, but Mr. Marsford repulsed all my advances. 
Once I asked, “Is there nothing which might be explained?” He 
answered, oh! I shall never forget how mournfully, “I am disappoint- 
ed in Grinelle.” He would not utter another word. Still these two 
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hearts, equally proud, exacting and self-relying, insisted on prolonging 
their misery. Daily the gulf widened between them; soon it would be 
too late for a reconciliation. 

It was a week after the discovery of the smoking-cap, that Grinelle 
ran up stairs one morning to answer the door-bell. Mr. Marsford was 
sitting in an abstracted mood and manner on the parlor sofa, but Grin- 
elle passed on without a word or smile. On opening the door, the 
beautiful lady, Julia, the giver of the smoking-cap stood before her.— 
My sister stood rigid as marble. 

“Ts my brother, I mean Mr. Marsford in?” inquired the lady. 

Grinelle heard only one word—my brother. The warm blood came 
rushing back to her heart; a new exquisite life ran through her veins; 
Mr. Marsford was not the traitor she had deemed him. She darted 
across the hall, into the parlor, fell on her knee beside Mr. Marsford, 
and clasping his hand in both her own, exclaimed with tears gushing 
from her eyes, “ Clarence, Clarence, can you forgive me? Will you 
smile again? Dearest Clarence !” 

The most unforgiving of men could not resist such words and tears. 
Joy sprang again from every feature ofhis countenance. He raised her 
in his arms, and kissed again and again her beautiful cheek and lips. 

Grinelle was completely cured. If ever afterwards she for a moment 
doubted the love and constancy of her noble Clarence, one sentence re- 
called her to reason—“ Remember the smoking-cap.” She is convinced 
that jealousy is indeed a “green-eyed monster,” which, if yielded to, des- 
troys our happiness, spoils our temper, and cankers even our thoughts. 
She has learned, though by so cruel experience, that without frankness 
and confidence in each other, our friendship and love itself rest on an 
uncertain foundation, which even trivial circumstances can easily 
undermine. 

Mr. Marsford and Grinelle were, soon after their reconciliation, 
united in marriage. We all removed to his handsome residence in the 
Fifth Avenue, but of course I shall not burden them with my presence 
when Harry returns from*California. Grinelle never regrets working 
at Madame Alléne’s, for it was there Clarence first saw and loved her. 
We carefully preserve the little shingle which hung on the Bleecker- 
street balcony, and often wonder if all boarders are as agrceable as 
Mr. Marsford. 





Pleasant and kind words, if they be sensible and well-meant, are 
cords all men may be led by. 
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BY GEORGE CANNING GILL. 


—wueunrn? 


Tue South wind drew up through the valley, rocking the callow 
birds to sleep in their nests, and showering down the white and ruddy 
fruit-blossoms, like feathery spray, over the rich green grass. 

It seemed as if there never had been such another evening. Sunset 
was near, and the sky above, and toward the west, was full of painted 
cloud-ships, all sailing with their richly stained fieeces into some un- 
known and mysterious harbor. 

There was a strange influence in the wind, whispering so softly in 
the ear, and lifting with its gentle and spirit-like hands the locks from 
the temples. There was a soothing feeling in the very hour itself, on 
which came drifting sweetest memories and brightest hopes to the soul. 

Dovecote was bounded with maples and elms, whose leafy masses 
the soft wind just stirred with its breath. Cane-bearing pines, and 
spiral firs, stood ranged irregularly among the other trees, giving pro- 
mise of a fresher greenness when all else should be naked and cheer- 
less again. 

There was a charming little lawn before the house, and the house 
itself was a picture, outwardly, of the highest comforts known to the 
olden time. Its very antiquity was its great recommendation to the 
observer’s eye. And the lines, and clumps, and circles, of trees and 
bushes that lent it their protecting shade, were but in keeping with 
that dim and shadowy sentiment—always evanescent in the breast, 
but yet always actual and practical—that delights in a skillful combi- 
nation of grotesqueness and natural beauty. 

On the breeze from the valley came the sound of the stageman’s 
horn, winding soft and mellow among the sloping hills, and breaking 
itself finally among the scarce moving leaves and blossoms of the 
thifty trees. Then the dust could be seen in clouds in the distance. 
And next, the mail-coach itself came in sight. 

The stageman seemed hardly to have cracked his whip again, when 
the coach drew up before the old oaken gateway that served as the 
Temple Bar to the rich lawn of emerald it guarded. The door opened. 
A young and pretty lady descended the steps, and rushed into the 
arms of a gentleman who stood ready at the oaken gate to receive her. 
“ You are welcome home again !” said the gentleman, heartily, re- 
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leasing her from his temporary embrace. “ All safe? Well—well— 
but I’m glad enough of it! How have you been, Emily ?—and how 
did you leave all your friends ?—and driver, just pile the baggage 
altogether here inside the gate ; I'll have it taken care of. Come in, 
Emily! Come rightin! Come—my arm here ;” and she slipped her 
hand within his politely proffered arm, and walked with a heart full of 
joy up the long colonnade with him. 

Emily was only the adopted daughter of Mr. Wilder. It was un- 
known to herself whence he had originally taken her, and no induce- 
ments were ever held out to her to pursue such an inquiry. A mother 
had Mrs. Wilder always been to her young heart—and no less a father, 
he. Without children themselves, all the tenderness of their wedded 
affections had gone out upon the life of this child. They watched her 
as their own. What nature had not, by its mysterious processes, sup- 
plied in the manner and degree of their love for her, their own persis- 
tent efforts tried to make up. 

This particular evening was the occasion of her final return from 
school in the metropolis. Her patrons, though they much preferred 
to be called her parents, and they were really both—had determined 
to educate her well, and ia the accomplishment of this purpose neither 
expense nor trouble had been spared. She had at length returned to 
them, a graceful, intelligent, and accomplished young lady of seventeen. 
All the country round had nothing more worthy of boast, than Miss 
Emily Wilder. 

She had not been in the quiet old house—which she herself had 
years before surnamed the “ Dovecote”—a half hour, before her step 
had been heard on every stair, and her clear voice in every chamber 
and hall. She awoke echoes that had quietly slumbered for months. 
The very mice, she fancied, peeped out of their fastnesses to give their 
young mistress a sly wink of recognition, and retreated out of sight again. 

Dovecote was such a delightful old house, Emily always loved it with 
a passionate feeling. It was a rambling and irregular structure, with 
a multitude of rooms, like snug nests, all over it, one room surprising 
you most delightfully by leading suddenly into another, and each broken 
most fantastically by meaningless angles, arches, and recesses. 

The house was just the one to captivate the wandering fancies of a 
child. Emily had fallen in love with it years ago, and that affection, 
with all its strange architectural associations, had strengthened, and 
expanded, and taken additions, with her long absences. So that, in 
truth, Dovecote came to mean with Emily as much a mazy and rambling 
dream, as any thing else. Even when distance failed to support the 
fancy, the secret enchantment still remained. 
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Dovecote had come down to its present possessor from his father and 
grandfather before him. Years, while they added to its embrowned 
venerableness, only increased its surrounding charms. Nowhere were 
there such shady colonnades. Nowhere such picturesqueness in the 
surrounding scenery. Peaks, and gables, and dormer windows, no- 
where rose in such modest, yet stately pride among the masses of deep 
green foliage. A bird’s-eye view of the place was a miniature picture 
of a home like heaven. Discontent could not have drawn breath there 
a single day. There was no atmosphere there that would have sup- 
ported envy, or jealousy, or any such detestable phantom of the heart. 
Nature taught but one lesson beneath those clustering maple leaves— 
the lesson of contentment. 

Dearer, therefore, than ten times its full value in money, was Dove- 
cote to its owner. He prided himself on its possession. His heart 
grew fuller of satisfaction at thinking that there was his home—his 
happiness—his all. 

Perhaps the sleeping brain of Emily was, that night, crowded with 
strange dreams. Perhaps it was a sort of mental canvas, on which 
were painted all sorts of picturesque visions. She may have rambled 
over the whole of the irregular and roomy old house again, in her im- 
agination—ransacking the dimly lighted garret ; opening and shutting 
doors without number; treading halls, whose ancient echoes carried 
back her memory to dim and distant years ; opening unexpectedly upon 
rooms beyond rooms, and smaller and quainter rooms beyond these ; 
till her dreams may have become a tangled skein of the oddest and 
most versi-colored fancies ; which, sleeping or waking, never failed to 
make her all the happier for having had them. 

Mr. Wilder had for some time been expecting the arrival of the son 
of an old friend of his, whose visit was to be the consequence of some 
business relations he had formerly had with the young man’s father. 
This expectation of his was at an early day communicated to Ennily. 
She had given it, however, but a moment’s thought, and it had almost 
passed from her memory, when she was again very vividly reminded 
of it by the sudden appearance of the young man himself, about the 
middle of a fine afternoon in the summer. He was heartily welcomed 
to the Dovecote, and by Emily’s father introduced to her as Mr 
Harold Waters. 

The impression she created on his mind was manifestly a strong one, 
and a deep one. Nor, perhaps, could she have been much less suscep- 
tible'to Ais appearance. 

They only exchanged glances—thrilling glances—at first, and each 
tried to subside into his and her former equanimity. 
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For a day or more, Mr. Harold Waters was engaged with Mr. 
Wilder incessantly. If there was riding to be done, they rode out to- 
gether. All the time, when they were not mentally buried up in the 
rubbish of their business perplexities, they were talking—talking. 
How weary did Emily become of all this, and how heartily did she 
wish they would ever get through ! 

And at last they did get through. The business was all adjusted, 
and to the apparent satisfaction of both. And it was only when the 
fetters of these cares had finally been broken, that Mr. Wilder invited 
his young guest to protract his stay, and to try to find enjoyment for 
himself for as many more days as he could about Dovecote. If the 
young man could have desired nothing so much before, he accepted the 
invitation with undisguised thankfulness now. 

So he was to visit for a short time at the Dovecote. 

His heart beat fast at the prospect, and perhaps Emily’s beat faster. 

A few days only, sufficed to develope in a substantial shape, the 
decided preference Mr. Waters felt for her. He was not able to con- 
ceal the feeling, and the less so, because he had never known such an 
one before. Nor had Emily any too much tact in avoiding, or escaping, 
mute confessions, that were in their own selves more truthful and elo- 
quent than words. 

Over the precincts of Dovecote, therefore, they wandered together. 
He admired the quaint beauty of the old mansion; and her own senti- 
ment of admiration responded. He loved the dense shades of the 
maples, and the tasteful arrangement of the fir trees, and the clamber- 
ing vines that hung their rich blossoms over every window and door ; 
and Emily’s heart was with his. Let the object be ever so trifling, 
even if a kitten or a lamb, the sequel showed that their feelings were 
strongly knit in sympathy. In all respects, they tended more and 
more to unity. 

This might, now, have been perceived by Mr. Wilder, or by his wife, 
or their astuteness might in this case have failed them. In any case, 
they made nocomment upon it, and the inference is fair that it escaped 
their observation altogether. 

There was a delightful little brook, running, and dancing, and clap- 
ping its hands, far away to the westward of Dovecote, though it threaded 
one of the greenest tracts on the estate. In one particular spot, that 
was reached by climbing two or three ancient stiles and pursuing a 
winding and narrow old pathway, it was overhung with tasselled birches, 
and pendulous and luxuriant vines of woodbine and the wild grape.—— 
Just at that spot, too, the brooklet made a large bend, perceptibly 
widening its clear surface, and making melancholy music with its 
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mimic waves, as they broke against the shore. A rude seat had been 
placed here, and there was a carpet all around it of the thickest and 
darkest moss. 

To this place one day Mr. Harold Waters wandered with Emily.— 
Neither could have told what they had been conversing upon all the 
way. Both were plainly embarrassed. 

They reached this wooded little retreat, and sat down. Their hearts 
were all in a flutter. Why was it? Nothing had been spoken; yet 
the excitement would keep continually betraying itself. 

There was a lulling music to them in the breaking of the brooklet’s 
ripples against the pebbly shore. The dancing of its bright waters 
made their brains dreamy with the most subdued yet gladdening visions. 
The blotches of the sunlight, dropping through the leafy lattice above 
them, and chequering the mosses at their feet, bewildered their senses, 
and delightfully confused their thoughts, till they might have fancied 
themselves in the heart of some Circean bower, or drawn mysteriously 
within the viewless meshes of some illusive dream. 

Sky, earth, and water, all favored the deceit. What they saw in 
each other’s kindling or downcast eyes, they thought they saw in every 
thing about them. The leaves whispered, as they gently fanned each 
other, in soft and pleading voices. The sun-blotches appeared and dis- 
appeared, made brightness or left shadow, like the smiles of invisible 
angels upon them. The water danced, and laughed, and glistened, and 
clapped its liquid hands, and then stole softly away down through the 
little copse, curling darkly beneath the root of a huge old tree, or dimp- 
ling strangely in the irregular shadows. 

What an unfortunate place, of all others, for two such hearts as 
those of Harold Waters and Emily! If love should grow cold in such 
a place, it would not live anywhere. 

When at length they turned and left the brook-side, they were be- 
trothed. It had clearly been a case of “love at anil ” They could 
not deceive each other about it. 

The day came for the young man’s departure. He had several times 
resolved to speak to Mr. Wilder concerning his new relation to Emily, 
and as many times his heart misgave him. He was actuated likewise 
by another feeling, the thought that it might at this time, on the occa- 
sion of his first visit, seem too hasty an affair in the eyes of Mr. Wilder. 
So he took his leave of Emily, assuring her that he would make imme- 
diate preparations to have the matter understood with her parents. 

Some weeks had elapsed before he wrote. At last, however, the 
letter came. It was directed to Mr. Wilder. Emily saw the super- 
scription before it reached her father’s hands, and her heart beat faster 
as she immediately recognized that hand. 
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How feverish she felt about the result! How she continually kept 
out of her father’s way afterwards, not knowing what was to be his 
reply. How persistently she shut herself up in the old chambers, and 
even in the dismal old garret, as if she had a right to be just the most 
miserable creature on the face of the earth, instead of the most happy. 

But how much greater than all was her astonishment, to find that 
her father finally said nothing to her on the subject. How she fed 
her suspicions! What fears rioted in her truthful heart! What 
wonder worked continually in her brain ! 

Weeks went off again. Still Emily caught not so much as a sylla- 
ble concerning the matter from her father’s lips. His silence was 
ominous. There seemed to be no breaking it. No one was ever more 
unhappy than she. 

Finally another letter came. But not to Mr. Wilder. This time it 
was to Emily. 

Had her father’s eyes chanced to have fallen on the superscription 
before her own, the letter she would in all probability never have seen. 
As it was, she hurried off to her room to break the seal, and thanked 
her good fortune that it had so happened. 

Her heart in a moment was in a tumult. Never before had such a 
storm swept over it. She read the letter in fear and trembling. 

It simply informed hér, to begin with, that her father had replied to 
Mr. Water’s previous epistle in the most decisive manner. Mr. Wilder 
assured the young lover that he should, or no terms or conditions, listen 
to his proposal for the bestowal of Emily’s hand in marriage, or allow 
him to visit at Dovecote with such a thought, or hope, in view. His 
reasons he did not see fit to give. His will he seemed to think reason 
enough. 

Emily at first wondered, and tried to imagine what the reason could 
be. Then she resumed her reading. 

Harold again repeated to her his love—its strength, its breadth, its 
depth. As none but lovers can describe their own feelings, did he 
describe his to Emily. All his vows and promises were renewed; and 
the intensity with which they were expressed, burned, like a living 
flame, into the tender heart of the girl. 

She was deeply touched. Yet the harrowing thought kept dragging 
itself cruelly among all, that she was forbidden this love. 

She read on. 

Harold proposed an elopement ! 

At first, her heart shrunk from such a plan with terror. Then as 
the power of her deep love steadily came over it again, she received 
the idea more complacently ; and at last she was persuaded, by the 
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help of his earnest language, into the belief that no other way was, or 
ever would be, open to them. The letter closed with reiterated assu- 
rances of his abounding affection, and prayed her for a reply at once. 

Yet in the flush of her new and confused feelings, the like of which 
her young heart had never known before, she sat down and immedi- 
ately wrote to Harold in reply. She assented without condition to his 
proposal, and sent the letter away ! 

She felt a momentary sense of relief. 

Time passed on. Harold did not write again to Emily, but formed 
his determination to proceed at once to action. She kept her secret in 
her own bosom. As she rambled—now less frequently than before— 
among the trees and down the grassy lanes of Dovecote, she felt that 
the sky had opened new lights upon her. She had undergone a change 
in her character. And all as a consequence of accepting the rash pro- 
posal of her lover. 

One day she put on her bonnet for a short ramble to the brook.— 
She felt as if a visit to the dear old spot where she had given her heart 
away forever, would be a relief to her, and would offer some little com- 
pensation for the misery she now endured at home. 

She stole quietly down the well-worn pathway, beneath the same old 
shade-trees, and through the same thicket. She parted the boughs 
that interlaced, and beheld Harold Waters sitting on the oaken bench 
they had once sat on together ! 

He had not noticed her approach, and was first attracted to her by 
the involuntary cry, half of fear and half of joy, which she uttered. 

Springing from his seat, he received her in his arms. 

That same night, there was a cloud upon the Dovecote roof. Such 
gloom had never been there before. Emily was gone. They feared 
something terrible had befallen her. 

They hunted—Mr. Wilder and the servants—among the woods, up 
and down the roads, and every where that Emily had ever been known 
to go. They wandered in search of her by the brook, fearing that she 
might by some accident have been drowned. But to no purpose.— 
Dovecote was that night childless, and its owners were weighed down 
with the burden of their grief. 

In this state of anxiety and unhappiness were they for many days ; 
and nothing, during that time, occurred, or was brought to their atten- 
tion, that gave them any clue to the hidden cause of their bereavement. 

A letter came at last. It was in the handwriting of Emily herself. 

She told her kind step-father that she had clandestinely become the 
wife of Harold, because she had heard of his determination to prevent 
their marriage altogether. She protested that she loved her husband 
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with all her heart, and could never think of leaving him again. At 
the same time, she threw herself upon the indulgence of her father and 
mother, and begged them to forgive her for the wrong she had only 
temporarily done them. 

Mr. Wilder was proud and inexorable. To her petition for forgive- 
ness he said nothing. ‘To her letter he deigned no reply. Said he to 
himself—‘ She was the creature of my own kindness and bounty. She 
has repudiated me, whom she ought to love as she loves no one else, 
and gone after the fortunes of a young fellow of whom she knows noth- 
ing. Let her, then, stick only to him. I will not encourage such in- 
gratitude by deigning to notice it even in forgiveness.’ 

Perhaps Mr. Wilder’s heart was made easy with the formation of so 
stiff a sentiment as this. As for his wife, she alternately cried and 
upbraided the thankless girl. Affection and passion struggled in her 
heart, and the latter had not yet got the mastery. 

Time went on. All added to their store of misery every day, and 
yet refused to take that single step that would place the whole of it 
behind them. 

Harold Waters opened an office in the metropolis, with the intention 
of pursuing his profession—that of the law. His father died but a 
short time after his marriage, leaving him an abundant estate. So 
that, in truth, Emily had but little to ask for, either in love, money, or 
happiness. Only one thing wore upon her—and that was the contin- 
ued alienation of her parents. 

A gentleman entered the office of young Mr. Waters one day—it 
was in the autumn—and desired his immediate assistance in drafting 
the legal papers necessary to secure a heavy debt to himself. Harold 
sat down to his task, and began the process. The man informed him 
the amount and the terms of the debt, and then, in answer to an in- 
quiry, said that it was due him from Mr. Wilder! The object of the 
legal process was to attach the whole of Dovecote ! 

Scarce any information could have surprised Harold more. He 
thought it so remarkable a thing, too, that this application had been 
made to him. 

As soon as he had learned the whole, he frankly stated to his client 
that it would be impossible for him to go further with the matter, and 
additionally pledged him his honor not to divulge any thing that would 
go to his prejudice in the action. The gentleman asked no questions, 
but stared steadily at the young lawyer for a few moments, and then 
withdrew. 

Harold had thus at least become advised of the state of things in 
relation to Dovecote, and his mind and sympathies immediately began 
to act in concert. 
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A few days afterwards, he chanced to meet his client in the street 
again, and asked him to call on him at his house that same evening. 
Thinking it might prove an opportunity for him to learn the reason of 
the young lawyer’s withdrawal of his services from his case, the stran- 
ger accepted the proffered courtesy. 

Evening brought him to Mr. Harold Water’s door. He entered the 
parlor. There he was presented to the young lawyer’s wife. 

All the time he sat there, his eyes were magnetically attracted to 
her. Harold begged him to explain the nature of his claim upon Mr. 
Wilder, and to propose the most favorable mode of its settlement. Mr. 
W. had already, of course, been apprized of the proceedings, through 
the proper channel; so that he had now only to bow to the storm that 
was about to overtake him. 

Harold told the stranger his secret; why he had declined acting 
further in the business. The latter could not but regard his impar- 
tiality with some degree of surprise, in that he had conveyed no notice 
of the oncoming suit to his father-in-law; though there would be enough 
ready to credit it to quite another motive. 

Still, however, the gaze of the stranger was fixed upon Emily. He 
had seen her counterfeit. He had worn it engraven on his heart.— 
He grew more and more excited, and was each moment less able to 
conceal it. 

It was late when he went from under that roof; but he was filled 
with a joy unspeakable. . He was childless no longer. It had all been 
made plain—Emily was his own daughter ! 

They lost no time—all of them—in going to Dovecote ; the youthful 
couple with some doubt and misgiving, but the gentleman with deep 
satisfaction and joy. Harold stood at the door of the mansion, and 
introduced his wife and her father. 

When he learned that Emily had found her true father at last, the 
words of Mr. Wilder utterly failed him; and deep contrition indeed 
did that father take to his heart, when he found that the benefactor of 
his own child had almost been driven from beneath his roof by his own 
blind instrumentality. 

Dovecote was saved to its owner. Both Emily and her husband 
removed there not long after, and the client of the young lawyer per- 
sists, that so long as he shall live it shall never pass into other hands. 

The charity of Mr. Wilder towards an unfortunate child, went not 
without its recompense. By giving her a home at first, he saved his 
own roof to himself at last. 
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TO E. G. W IN CALIFORNIA. 





BY MRS. LYDIA BAXTER. 


—V—o—o—Orr 


I seem to see thee in that land, 
Where Yuba’s waters roar, 

Bending to wash the murky sand, 

Dug from the earth with stalwart hand, 
In search of precious ore. 


Next to the lowly hut I trace 
A miner’s weary feet; 
The board is spread, but not with grace, 
No mother stands with smiling face, 
Nor sister kind to greet. 


In vain I search for downy bed, 
And pillow white and clean ; 

The mountain buffalo has shed 

His shaggy robe, to shield thy head, 
From cold and vapors keen. 


The winds that sweep the lofty pine, 
And Yuba’s sullen roar, 

A vesper keep, while crickets chime 

Their notes in solemn chanting time, 
Till morning lights the shore. 


Oh, had you there some kindred friend 
To break this dull routine ; 

Some sympathizing hand to lend 

A charm, and social pleasure blend, 
How changed would be the scene! 


Ah, do not spend in search of gold 
Youth's brightest, sweetest hours ; 

A richer bliss is in the fold 

Of home, where sacred joys untold, 
Cheer love’s domestic bowers. 





A bad man has no more common way of keeping at peace with him- 
self than that of ascribing to others similar or even greater faults than 
his own. 
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“HER NAME WAS MARY.” 





BY REV. M. VALENTINE, 

Ir was a lovely evening in autumn. The sky was clear and soft, 
and the air was balmy. A stranger, I was walking alone in a quiet 
cemetery. Around me, the hand of affection had placed mementos 
over the ashes of kindred and friends. Some were rising in majestic 
pride, and inviting the observation of visitors by their imposing form. 
On these were traced the eulogies which a fond and partial love had 
prompted. Over the dust of some were memorials of their influence 
and eminence when they “lived and moved.” Of others, there was no 
record, except of their birth and death—as though there were nothing 
else in their history worth mentioning. Passing onward, musing on 
the varied manner in which the life and character of the dead had been 
recorded, and with thoughts busy in surmisings on the past of those 
whose monuments were around me, my eyes caught the view of a neat, 
exquisitely chaste marble that stood at the head of the grave of one 
who, it seemed from the length of the tomb, had gone down into its 
silence from the midst of youthful joys :—and on this marble was the 
touching and only record— 





“HER NAME WAS MARY.” 


There was beauty—there was power, in that inscription. There was, 
in its glowing simplicity, a mystic charm that spoke, at once, to the 
heart. To awaken thought and feeling, there was in it a power that 
the more ostentacious displays of praise and pride could not wield.— 
To stand by the grave of the mighty dead, whose power had startled 
nations into fear—or by the ashes of those whose thoughts had flashed 
glory over the literature of their own and subsequent times, may 
awaken strange and lofty emotions, but cannot, as this unpretending 
memento, stir with such mysterious force the gentler, the purer, and 
the deeper feelings of the human heart. 

There is, perhaps, no other name so rich with associations as Mary. 
What a pure halo surrounds it as it stands on the pages of the Holy 
book. There the name has been honored ; and clustered in a little 
constellation of the brightest stars, It will never die, as long as the 
world shall keep alive the memory of the Saviour’s advent. It is 
traced in letters of gold in the history of redemption. It was a Mary 
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that saw the Magi offer gifts of ‘ gold, frankincense and myrrh” to 
the infant Jesus. It was a Mary that was 


‘‘ Last at the cross— 
First at the grave.” 


It is, probably, more common in the Christian world than any other. 
But it is common because it is beautiful. How many forms of enchant- 
ment and countenances of loveliness are brought, as by magician’s 
wand, before the imagination by the simple declaration that “ Her 
name was Mary!” Lover’s have dreamed—poets have sung—heroes 
have bowed—and “ Mary” has been the angel of the dream—the theme 
of the song—the goddess of worship. The shadows of bereavement 
have fallen on many a heart, and the stillness of sorrow has rested in 
many a home; and the inquiry of sympathy would be answered by 
the record of this grave. 

The busy world is cheered and made brighter by the angel-like pre- 
sence of the Marys that gladden it with their smiles and bless it with 
their love. The sparkling eye—the gentle step—the glowing features 
and the buoyant hearts of those of this magic name, are gathering the 
light and love of thousands of homes. And when one of this vast 
number goes forth, in the morning of life, through the door-way of 
death, into the balmier clime of the paradise of God, is it not—to give 
no other memento of her stay here—an inscription of simple pathos 
and touching eloquence only to say of her, “ Her name was Mary ?” 
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Courage, if it deserve the name, must involve a high exercise of the 
mind: so far as it excels that of the lower animals, it must have higher 
grounds of trust than theirs. A brute courage, like the fool’s heart, 
says there is no God; a noble, rational courage is such, only because 
there is one. This was the courage of the youth David in his unequal 
combat; Goliah’s was that of a brute. Mark the result. There was 
no appearance of supernatural aid. David won the victory in his own 
way, and by natural means ; but his courage rested not in himself, or 
in his stone and sling. That God did it, and yet David did it, is the 
same mystery that pervades the economy of all human action. The 
foreassuring purpose and courage of this youth were as a victory in 
advance, and this was all the work of God; the victory was His, and 
it was David’s too. Stouter men might have failed in the contest; a 
weaker heart certainly would. 
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THE WIDOW IN ZEHRA. 





FROM THE GERMAN-—BY MRS. ST. SIMON. 





Tue Cadi in Zehra, Benbachir, one day met a poor woman, who 
was driving an ass before her, and weeping. “Why dost thou weep, 
poor woman ?” he asked. 

“ A poor woman, in truth,” she replied, “ this beast, the empty sack 
upon its back, and the clothes I wear, are the sole remnants of my 
property ; all the rest the caliph has taken from me.” 

“ And in what consisted the rest of thy property ?” asked Benbachir 
in surprise. 

“T possessed a little farm; it was an inheritance from my dead hus- 
band’s parents and my own; it was dear to us above all things ; there 
we were born and brought up, there our mutual love took its beginning; 
we were married, enjoyed the happiness of true affection and unwearied 
industry—even upon his dying bed my good husband begged me to see 
that our little property, which our fathers had left us, should pass into 
the hands of no one but our son, who, a soldier in the caliph’s army, is 
perhaps, at this moment, pouring out his blood for a master that has 
robbed his mother of her all.” 

“ And for what reason,” asked the Cadi, “has the caliph taken thy 
piece of ground ?” 

“ He wishes to build a pleasure house thereon,” replied the widow. 
“Merciful Allah !” thought the Cadi to himself, “he has so many 
palaces and pleasure houses, and at a mere caprice to have one more, 
he drives a poor widow from her own land.” 

“ And what indemnity has he given thee ?” inquired Benbachir. 

“Indemnity? None,” answered the widow. “He sent at first to 
offer me a trifling sum ; but when I refused to sell a piece of ground 
so dear to me, he took it from me by force.” 

“ Hast thou not represented to him thy sad condition ?” rejoined the 
Cadi. 

“TI cast myself before him,” replied the widow. “I bathed his feet 
with my tears, I begged and implored; I said to him all that grief, 
sorrow and despair could dictate—’ Sobs checked her utterance. 

“ And thy prayers availed nothing with him?’ asked Benbachir, 
with sympathy. 
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“THe repulsed me with the greatest harshness,” she answered, weeping. 

Benbachir raised his eyes toward heaven. “ Almighty Being!” he 
sighed forth, “Father of men! He represents Thee here upon the 
earth, and he can drive from his presence those who claim nought but 
what reason and justice command, and Thou with patience and long- 
suffering dost bear with the most unreasonable and unjust prayers of 
mortals.” 

“Woman,” he said, in a resolute tone, after a short pause, “trust 
me with thy beast and the sack for awhile, and follow me at a distance. 
My counsels have some weight with the caliph. Where is he now ?” 

“ He is now,” answered the widow, “upon the piece of land which 
I once called mine.. But what would you with the beast ?” 

“ Fear not, and follow me !” replied the Cadi, Benbachir led on the 
beast, and sought the caliph’s presence. 

The caliph welcomed him kindly. “It is so long since I have seen 
thee, Benbachir,” he said, “ and how is it that thou art here just at 
this moment ?” 

“ Sublime ruler of the Faithful,” answered Benbachir, “I have just 
spoken with a poor woman, from whom “ 

“ T can guess what is to follow,” said the caliph, interrupting him, 
in a serious tone, “and I will listen no farther. Let the obstinate 
creature rue her conduct! Stands it not in my power to command 
over the lives and fortunes of my subjects ?” 

“Thy power,” replied Benbachir, “is unbounded here upon the 
earth. Neither does the poor widow claim that her former property 
should be restored to her; she begs merely for a slight memorial of it; 
and if thou wilt permit it, I will, in accordance with her wish, fill this 
sack with earth.” 

“That she can have,” replied the caliph, smiling, “and if she wishes 
it, ten sacks full. Soon, Benbachir, thou wilt no longer recognize this 
spot. Here, a stately palace shall be erected, there a waterfall adorn 
the prospect, and farther on, a lofty tower shall rise, from which we 
can overlook the surrounding country.” 

“So? replied Benbachir, who, in the mean while, had filled the 
sack with earth. “Ihave just completed my task, and now, mighty 
ruler of the Faithful, permit me yet one prayer, which is even as 
trifling as the former one.” 

“Tt is granted !” replied the caliph. 

“The sack is filled,” continued Benbachir, “and now, mighty ruler 
of the Faithful, I implore thy aid to raise it upon this beast.” 

“ A strange prayer, indeed!” cried the caliph. “How canst thou 
expect this of me? Call one of my slaves, and he shall help thee.” 
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“ Permit me, ruler of the Faithful,” replied the Cadi, “to beg thee 
for this favor, to entreat thee humbly not to refuse it to me !” 

“Madman!” cried the caliph, “the burden is too heavy for me.” 

“Too heavy !” said Benbachir, “ this sack full of earth! So small 
a portion of the ground on which we stand, seems too heavy for thee. 
Oh, mighty ruler! And thou dost not shudder at the thought of that 
day, on which thou wilt appear before thy judge and mine; on which, 
not alone this sack of earth, but this whole ground, with all the palaces 
and towers that thou dost purpose to build upon it, with all the tears, 
with which, by thy means, an unhappy woman has bedewed it, will 
become a far heavier burden. Here below, thou art an unbounded 
ruler. A gesture from thee shortens the life of man, a word plunges 
thousands in misfortune. But the time will come when thou wilt stand 
in an equal rank with thy siaves.” 

“Tn an equal rank with my slaves !” exclaimed the caliph. 

“T err,” continued Benbachir, “thy greater rank here will then avail 
to thy greater torment. Here, as thy sphere of action is far wider 
than that of other men, far greater will be thy accountability. Each 
of thy subjects has but to render an account of that which he himself 
possessed, but thou of all that we possessed together. Farewell! par- 
don thy slave his boldness !” 

Benbachir turned to withdraw. The caliph detained him. “Pardon 
thee!” hesaid. “I owe thee thanks for restraining me from a deed of 
great injustice, which I have already half committed. Summon the 
widow to my presence. She shall receive again the inheritance of her 
fathers, and to compensate her for the tears which my severity has 
extorted from her, this piece of ground shall be enlarged, by the addi- 
tion of my gardens which border it. And do thou never leave my 
court, that I may always have an opportunity to reward thee according 
to thy deserts. The rulers of the earth need a counselor, who fears 
not to sacrifice every thing to truth, who will warn them of their errors, 
and prevent them from staining their hands with injustice. Thou 
shalt be mine in future.” 

















The qualities which enable us to esteem, which we exhibit with a 
just confidence, as the simplicity of our views, the moderation of our 
desires, the evenness of our tempers, the directness of our designs, are 
often accounted as tameness of spirit, weakness of mind, and other like 
infirmities : the reason is, that true greatness is seldom seen to be such. 
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THE STORM KING. 


THE STORM KING. 





BY GENEVA. 





List, to the angry gale, 

As its hoarse, dirge-like wail 
Breaks o’er the sea! 

How beats the tempest now 

Upon the frail ship's prow, 

How lowers the Storm-King’s brow 
O’er the dark sea! 


Ha! now the thunder’s crash 

Blends fiercely with the dash 
Of the mad sea,— 

As with a sudden leap 

The forked lightnings sweep 

The bosom of the deep 
Tempestuous sea. 


Again the thunder booms— 
*Tis he! the Storm-King comes 
Across the sea, 
Hist! hear you not afar 
The rolling of his car ? 
He comes! the god of war 
Is on the sea! 


Hark ! how he madly raves: 

His steeds—the frantic waves 
Of the dark sea— 

Rear high their snowy manes, 

Spurning his lightning reins, 

And madly course the plains 
Of the wide sea. 


His car of tempest-clouds 
With murky gloom enshrouds 
The black’ning sea: 

With thunder tones of ire 
He hurls his bolts of fire 
In conflict fierce and dire 

With the dread sea. 


Ah! what shall save the bark 
That struggles on the dark 

And raging sea ? 
May Heaven speed the light, 
And quell the Storm-god’s might, 
And safely guard the slight 

Frail bark at sea ! 
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Look on the Bright Sibe—Song. 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


O why shouldthe moments kind heaven hath 


lent, So off - en in use -less re - pin-ing be spent? 


time hath its chan- ges, what-ev- er be - tide, The sun- shines a - 
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- bove us, look on _ the bright side, 


on the bright side, = on the bright side. 


Our sky may be dark and our path may be drear, 
Yet hope, like an angel of mercy is near ; 

And softly she whispers, as onward we glide, — 

“ The sun is still shining, look on the bright side.” 


Tho’ the cold wind of sorrow around us may wail, 
Tho’ friends may be false and misfortune assail ; 
Yet why should we murmur, whatever betide, 
There is something to cheer us, look on the bright side ! 


How sweet is the hope which to mortals is given, 
There’s a home and a rest for the weary in Heaven ; 
Then let us not murmur whatever betide, 
But still in submission, look on the bright side. 





THE IRIS. 


“ T have ‘a message for you.” 
BY MISS ELIZABETH G.. BARBER. 


‘I wanper out amid the garden bowers, 
Blessed by the gentle breeze, and smiling sky, 
And loitering, musing, mid the bright-hued flowers, 
Thy sweetest children, beautiful July! 
There steals a whisper to my listening ear, 
Faint as the music of a fairy bell, 
Melodiously soft, yet deep and clear, 
Like the low murmur of the ocean shell, 
‘* T have a message for you.” 


I pause; what daughter of our mother Eve 

Could hear thy words, and coldly pass thee by ? 
Quickly, I pray, thy mystic tale unweave, 

And tell me ‘now, the What, the Whence; the Why ? 
Thou bright-hued Iris, from whose dewy lip, 

Like honey drops, fall words of silver speech, 
Lips, whence the bee its odorous frost might sip, 

What sweet evangel, in these words, dost teach ? 

“T have a message for you.” 


Is it, I pray thee, from the far off clime 
Whence strangers brought thee, o’er the stormy wave ? 
And wouldst thou whisper me of Love’s sweet prime, 
Egeria’s fount, fair maid, or knighthood brave ? 
Or dost thou bring me, from Enchanted Land, 
From Flora’s bowers, or gay Titania’s court, 
Tales oft rehearsed by many an elfin band, 
Who bade thee tell me, in their fairy sport, 
**T have a message for you.” 


Or didst thou learn to frame, in mortal speech, 
What thou hast heard in human accents fall ? 
Dost thou alone in winning Janguage reach 
My heart, or tell me what thou tellest all ? 
Did one bend o’er thee, as he musing roved 
Where thy sweet sisters bloom beyond the sea, 
And as he dreamed of absent ones, beloved, 
Said’st thou to him, as now thou sayest to me? 
“‘T have a message for you.” 





GETHSEMANE. 


I send thy semblance, now upon its way, 
Where it shall greet belov’d and distant eyes— 
Bright Carrier-Dove, with rainbow wing—go say, 
In silver lays, what fate my speech denies. 
Say, bright as thou art, are my visions sweet, 
All Iris-hued my hopes of coming time— 
And o’er and o’er thy mystic tale repeat, 
In words far dearer than my simple rhyme, 
‘‘T have a message fur you.” 





GETHSEMANE. 


BY HELEN IRVING. 


In dark Gethsemane, alone, apart, 

Christ knelt, while sleep o’er his disciples stole— 
The shadow of the cross upon his heart, 

The prophet-sorrow darkening on his soul. 


Bengling upon the earth his sinless brow, 
Damp with the dew of agony and strife, 

“ Not as I will, my Father, but as Thou !” 
Came from the lips that taught divinest life. 


From the dread anguish, God might not * remove,” 
Still rose the prayer, the meek, ‘‘ Thy will be done !’ 

And the white angel of God’s strengthening love, 
Brought power and benediction faith had won ! 


Oh, thou, whose heart lies sorrow-crushed, and lone, 
Whose brows the thorny crown of suffering wear, 
Turn to the God who hears thy lightest moan, 
And, Christ-like, breathe thine agony in prayer ! 


Let not the struggling soul despairing sink— 
And teach the heart, ‘“ Thy will be done,” to say— 
And God, our God, shall give the,strength to drink 
The bitter cup that ‘“‘ may not pass away !” 





Poetry is not a superhuman or supernatural gift. It is, on the con- 
trary, the fullest and therefore most completely natural expression of 
what is human. It is that of which the rudiments lie in every breast, 
but developed to a more complete existence than the obstructions of 
daily life permit, clothed in an adequate form, domesticated in nature 
by the use of apt images, the perception of grand analogies, and set to 
the music of the spheres for the delight of all who have ears to hear. 





CLIFF COVE COTTAGE: 


OR THE ELDER SISTER. 


BY MRS. SOPHRONIA CURRIER. 

On all the coast of New-England, no more beautiful and romattic 
spot can be found, than that known by the name of Cliff Cove. The 
inlet is small, and so shallow that only vessels of the lightest burden 
seek shelter there ; and even these never but when the sea runs high ; 
but to the little fishing smacks along the coast, it often affords a safe 
and pleasant retreat. 

This cove is almost surrounded with lofty precipices, which rise 
suddenly from the water’s edge ; many of the elevations are bare, rug- 
ged rocks, down whose sides trickle, till the summer’s sun has long 
run high, the pure rills from their white summits; yet gently sloping 
banks Tie between, green and blooming, the stately trees which here 
and there stand clumped among then, struggling, but in vain, to over- 
top the towering cliffs. Quite unmolested, at the time our story com- 
mences, wandered the small game of the country over the hills; the 
wild duck and goose reared their young on the margin of the mountain 
streams ; and flocks of sea fowl might always be seen around the cove. 

In one of the beautiful, undulating intervals, whose green banks are 
margined by a strip of white, shining sand, a fisherman, on whose 
labors and whose love Heaven had smiled, had erected a neat, pretty 
cottage, whose site commanded a view of the cove, and much of the 
beautiful scenery which surreunded it. The cottage was a mile distant 
from the village, as the neighboring little hamlet was called, and but 
one dwelling was nearer it; but David was cradled on the ocean, and 
he believed he could not live out of sight of it; and though for weeks 
together, alone with her little one, the gentle, loving wife could not feel 
lonely in the home her husband had provided for her, and no other 
could have been so dear to her ; for with the little Lilias in her arms, 
or toddling at her side, she would daily go down to the seashore to look 
out over the blue way the loved one who had gone, or watch for his 
return, fancying each white sail which met her eye that which was 
bearing him to her arms ; and every night a light was placed at the 
window of the cottage overlooking the cove; a beacon, he called it, 
pointing out the haven of peace and happiness. But one night—a 
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dark, dreary night it was, so dark and dreary that the gloom never 
passed away from the husband’s soul—as, leaving his vessel at its 
accustomed moorings, he took his little skiff and oared his way to 
his home, he missed that beacon light from the cottage window ; for, 
alas ! the hand which had so many times placed it there, had ceased 
its labors of love. : 

The wife was not forgotten, but the father cared for his child, and 
before another voyage was commenced, Lilias had a step-mother. Poor 
Lilias ! a terrible gift had been bestowed upon her ; for the second Mrs. 
Allen was unrefined, cold-hearted, and selfish, as the first had been 
amiable, generous, and affectionate. The family to which the woman 
belonged was that occupying the dwelling at no great distance from 
the cottage of Allen—a family enjoying no enviable distinction among 
the people of the village, though how the distinction had been acquired, 
no one could have told. 

Mason, the father of the present Mrs. Allen, had also been a fisher- 
man ; and, until he had passed the meridian of life, was in such embar- 
rassed circumstances, that his family, during his long absences from 
home, often required pecuniary assistance from their neighbors ; but, 
at length, he appeared suddenly to have become possessed of great 
wealth, no one could believe by honest means. Some believed that he 
_ had, for many years, been engaged in smuggling; there were several 

apartments in the old rumbling dwelling he occupied, which, it was now 
remembered, no stranger had been invited, for years, to enter ; and in 
these rooms, it was conjectured, contraband goods had been secreted, 
which the smuggler had lately been able to dispose of advantageously. 
Others surmised that he had been guilty of piracy. A rich merchant- 
man, homeward bound from the Indies, had disappeared, and nothing 
could be learned of her fate, though one of the desperate looking crew 
which Mason brought home with him, declared, when half intoxicated, 
that the master of the fishing schooner could tell, if he wished, where 
she had gone. And others there were who imagined that the treasure, 
which, it was believed, the notorious Capt. Kidd had buried among the 
rocks of Cliff Cove, had been found by Mason, and appropriated to his 
use ; those who entertained this opinion regarding him as deep in crime 
as though he had, himself, been the freebooter. But whether honestly 
obtained, or not, he had undoubtedly acquired considerable wealth, 
which, for a brief time, he seemed determined to enjoy. All the lands 
which could be purchased at Cliff Cove were added to his grounds, and 
preparations were made for the erection of an elegant and costly dwell- 
ing ; but the foundations were scarcely laid, when Mason was attacked 
by a disease which incapacitated him from all business ; some called it 
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a bodily affection, and some mental derangement, but whatever it might 
be, he secluded himself, or was excluded by his family from the sight 
of every one; and the son seemed not inclined to carry his plans into 
execution, but did every thing in his power to do away the impression 
that the pecuniary affairs of his father were in such a prosperous con- 
dition. After the death of his mother, and the marriage of his sister, 
the last-named event having taken place previous to the illness of the 
father, and the former subsequent to it, the son and an old housekeeper 
composed, with the sick man, the whole family. 

George Mason, in his personal appearance, little resembled his parent. 
Whether beneath that calm, gentlemanly deportment, and. that fair, 
- unclouded brow, there were buried the fires of passion which shot forth 
from the dark eyes of the father, and the terrible thoughts which, it 
was believed, had brought on that incurable disease, none of his neigh- 
bors had ever seen that calmness disturbed, or a shade of deepened 
feeling pass over that countenance. The son had never accompanied 
his father in any of his voyages, though it was believed be was a con- 
fidant in his affairs; but many people had the charity to think, after 
the illness of Capt. Mason, that George was secretly returning the 
property, dishonestly acquired, to its rightful owners. What more 
than anything else gave them this impression, was the dislike which 
his selfish and avaricious sister entertained towards him, and the 
threats she often made respecting him. 

David Allen had never given much heed to the surmises concerning 
his neighbor. The two men were seldom on shore at a time, and when 
they were, the one was too much interested in his domestic affairs to 
give much attention to anything beside, and the cold, morose Mason 
repelled the acquaintance of every one. Consequently it was almost a 
stranger that Allen took for his wife, and in regard to her real char- 
acter, and her treatment of his daughter, so she remained to him. He 
only knew that home was less attractive than when the gentle Mary 
was there, and that Lilias was growing up a pale, silent, melancholy 
girl, a very different being from the rosy-cheeked, joyous, and open- 
featured child she had promised ‘she would become ; and his voyages 
were longer than they had formerly been, and his stay with his family 
was limited to a briefer period. 

No one beside himself, however, wondered at the change of appear- 
ance in the sweet Lily, as she was called for miles around Cliff Cove, 
though the sensitive girl endeavored to conceal the cause of it; for 
when a maternal feeling was awakened in the breast of Mrs. Allen, by 
the birth of a daughter, instead of cherishing a more tender emotion 
for the motherless child entrusted to her care, her dislike for the fair, 
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gentle girl so much increased, that she endeavored to rid herself of her 
charge. 

There was many a family in the village who would gladly have given 
her a home, but Lily would not leave her father’s house, suffer there 
as she might ; for the innocent being who made her presence so intol- 
erable to her step-mother, also caused her more easily to endure her 
sufferings.. The little Helen did not, in the least degree, inherit’ the 
features of her mother, and many tears of joy did Lily shed over her, 
that in her face could be traced only the lineaments of her father.— 
She believed the child might love her, despite the influence of her mo- 
ther, and the endeavor to gain her affection kept alive and active the 
better feelings of Lily’s heart, which, otherwise, might have been chilled 
by the cold atmosphere with which she was surrounded. 


Seventeen years of Lily’s life had passed away. It was a cold, 
stormy night in November, one of those nights so terrible on the coast 
of New-England. For more than twenty-four hours had a hurricane 
wind been sweeping from the south-east, giving to the midday sky the 
hue of sombre twilight, and to the night an impenetrable darkness.— 
The rain fell in torrents, and the ocean, lashed by the mighty wind, 
burst its barriers, and with loudly-muttered groans dashed its foaming, 


angry billows high against the precipices which overhung it, or sent 
them far out upon the shore. 

It was a gloomy night to the family at the cottage of Cliff Cove.— 
This was only the second evening since Capt. Allen, who had, for the 
first time, invested the savings of years in a small vessel and its cargo, 
had started on a voyage; and the brother of Mrs. Allen, Geo. Mason, 
had, during the day, gone out in his boat, to pilot a ship into port. As 
the hours passed away, louder and more dismally moaned the storm, 
and farther out upon the shore swept the waves. More than one billow 
had overleaped the bank on which the cottage stood, and the furious 
wind seemed ready to shake it to its foundations. 

Mrs. Allen, almost frantic with terror, was moving about the house, 
uttering exclamations of anguish and despair ; but Lily, gathering the 
frightened children around her, hushed their cries with a little song 
with which her own dear mother had often stilled her childish fears. 
Suddenly Lily paused in her song and listened. 

“Tt is only the branches of the trees striking against the window,” 
said Mrs. Allen, whose ear had caught the sound which attracted the 
young lady’s notice, and Lily resumed her singing ; but again she 
paused. 

“It is nothing but the scream of the sea fowl! We shall not hear 
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from them to-night, and in the danger we are in, we shall think of 
nothing but ourselves !” exclaimed Mrs. Allen. “ Lilias, what are ‘you 
doing? You are not going to leave me here alone with the children !” 

But the young lady, freeing herself from her mother’s hold, seized a 
lantern, and rushed out of the cottage door. Fora moment her courage 
well nigh failed her. The strong wind almost lifted her from her feet, 
her clothing was being drenched with rain, and she had not gone far 
from the cottage before she felt a waye beneath her feet. But that 
cry ! it was a human voice which uttered it, and Lily urged her way 
to the spot whence it proceeded, praying Heaven that she might arrive 
there, ere that call, which was momentarily becoming fainter, should 
cease. Anxiety gave her strength, for before many minutes had passed, 
she gained the summit of a precipice overhanging the cove, at any time 
difficult of access, and now dangerous of approach, and feaning over the 
cliff, swung her lantern to and fro. 

“Can you find a footing?” she cried. 

“Yes, and I am saved!” murmured a faint voice, and afew moments 
after an individual had climbed up that dangerous assent, and sank on 
the earth beside her. 

“Not yet saved !” said Lily, “if you would live, some farther exer- 
tion is necessary.” 

“Live!” said the man, lifting his head from the ground, and as he 
did so, the young lady saw that the blood was oozing from a wound in 
his breast; “yes, I will live to be revenged on the villa who has 
brought me to this, if ‘he escapes the death he designed for me; and 
which, most likely, my companions have met with.” 

“Do not talk of revenge !” said Lily, shudderingly, “but come with 
me, while you'are able, to our dwelling.” 

The stranger followed her, but before they reached the cottage, his 
reason was tottering; and ere the morning had dawned, he was delirious. 

The storm passed away with the night, but the morning sun shone 
on the shattered bark of Capt. Allen, and his own lifeless body; and 
the wreck of a gallant ship which had been dashed to pieces on a reef 
not far from Cliff Cove, all the crew of which had perished, unless the 
stranger, whom Lily had saved, had been one of them} and it was said 
that the pilot, young Mason, had also perished. Lily, however, would 
have felt quite sure that she had seen him early on the morning after 
the storm, peering into the room where she was watching over the 
stranger, had not her mother been so positive that it was only the 
physician who had been called to attend on their guest. 

Terrible was the grief at Cliff Cove ; but though Mrs. Allen never 
had appeared to cherish any affection for her brother, she seemed now 
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to regard his death more than that of her husband. Her grief was so 
violent that Lily feared the loss of her reason, and her fear seemed 
sometimes a certainty ; for often, during the first few days after the 
shipwreck, she caught her mother bending over the couch of their sick 
guest, with an expression on her features which boded no good to the 
stranger ; and once Lily was certain she attempted to strangle the 
weak, delirious man; and what was incomprehensible to the young 
lady, during his protencted stay at the house, for Capt. Murtelle did 
not consider his strength sufficiently regained to undertake a voyage 
until early in the following summer, though she made no objections to 
his remaining there, the sight of him always filled her with an agitation 
and alarm which she could not conceal, and she avoided his presence 
as much as possible. Whether she was aware of the friendship which 
was springing up between Murtelle and her daughter, or not, Lily did 
not know ;- but she never referred to it, and her treatment of the young 
lady was much kinder than it had ever been before. 

But for the state of orphanage into which she had been so suddenly 
plunged, how happily, to the long-neglected Lily, would have passed 
that cold, stormy winter. As it was, half her grief was wiled away by 
the sympathy of him over whom she was so tenderly watching. Beside 
his name, and the fact that he had belonged to the foundered ship, she 
knew nothing of the guest of the family ; but long before her heart 
was interested in the stranger, she had endowed him with all the quali- 
ties belonging to a noble and generous nature. And though her 
acquaintance with individuals of his sex was very limited, she did not 
much err in her estimation of the young man. Her delicate nature 
taught her what long experience would only have confirmed ; and be- 
fore she was aware of it, she was looking up in that calm and serious, 
but beautiful countenance, as confidently, as, when a child, she had 
gazed in the face of her father. 

As a child, most likely, the man of thirty regarded the girl of seven- 
teen ; and gratitude for what she had done for him, and admiration 
for her beauty and goodness, caused him to interest himself in the 
cultivation of her highly-gifted, though neglected mind; and it was no 
pleasant conviction to him to find, when months had passed away, that 
it was a woman’s heart which was throbbing in that bosom ; that it 
was not the blush of timidity which stole over that face when his eyes 
were resting on it; that in guiding the intellect into the paths of know- 
ledge, he had guided the heart to himself. 

It was not a pleasant conviction; but though he struggled against 
it, he found that a sentiment as pure and absorbing as that which 
filled the soul of the gentle girl, had sprung up in his own breast; and 
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on the evening when he left Cliff Cove, as he stood on the beach ready 
to step into the boat which was to convey him to the ship in which he 
was to embark for a distant port, he drew Lily to his side and whis- 
pered—* The life you have saved’ shall be devoted to you! In two 
years from this night, Lily, if my life is spared, my boat shall come up 
this cove; will you meet me here, and shall the tears of sorrow be 
then tears of joy ?” e 

An ear, beside Lily’s, heard the words; and though hers was down- 
cast, there was an eye which saw, in the bright moonlight, that her 
reply had made the young man happy ; and when she turned from the 
spot where she had watched his slowly gliding boat till it had disap- 
peared, and was retracing her way to the cottage, a little skiff, con- 
taining but one individual, darted out from a shadowy recess among 
the rocks, and speeded down the cove in the direction the boat of 
Murtelle had taken ; and a short time after, the echo of a pistol shot 
was heard among the cliffs. 

In less than a week after he had left Cliff Cove, the pilot—George 
Mason, to the surprise of his neighbors, returned home. The account 
he gave of himself was, that on the morning after that stormy Novem- 
ber night, he was found lashed to a spar, but insensible, and was picked 
up by a schooner at some distance from the coast. The vessel had 
carried him to the West Indies, from which he had just returned. 

No one saw any reason to doubt the truth of his story, but Lily 
Allen. She remembered the glimpse she had had of him on the morn- 
ing after the shipwreck, she thought of the words Murtelle had uttered, 
as she now believed, respecting the pilot, and the remarkable expres- 
sion he had made when Lily informed him that Mason was not related 
to her—“ Now there is no obstacle between us !” 

The thought which would sometimes force itself into her mind, she 
strove hard to banish; but it was utterly impossible for her to feel 
grateful for the kindness which the young man was disposed to show 
her. Poor Lily! she truly needed a friend, for after the restraint 
which the presence of Murtelle had been, was removed, she was 80 
treated by her step-mother, that she was obliged to leave her home. 
Her absence, however, was brief, for Mrs. Allen was ealled very sud- 
denly and unexpectedly to another world, leaving behind her four des- 
titute children, the eldest but nine years, and the youngest scarcely 
twelve months old. 

The oldest child, Helen, told Lily a strange story of her mother’s 
illness, and the appearance, after her death, of her uncle, who alone 
stood by her bedside when she died; of the harsh words and the re- 
criminations which passed between them; and the child’s face grew 
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white when she repeated the threats her uncle made her mother. when 
she would not consent to allow Lily a home in her family. The child 
was ill at the time her mother died, and Lily knew not how much her 
fevered imagination had exaggerated that death-bed scene. The very 
calm, thoughtful countenance of George Mason showed only grief for 
the loss of his sister, and anxiety for her children; but Lily could 
regard him only with deepened horror. Very grateful was the young 
man when she informed him of her determination to be a mother to the 
orphaned children, and much assistance was he disposed to show her. 

A year passed, and Lily, in the discharge of her laborious, but plea- 
sant duties, in the love and respect of her little charge, and the thought 
of Murtelle’s return, was cheerful and happy. The light, buoyant 
heart which had so long been made to throb sadly, leaped as if it had 
never known oppression ; her eye was bright as if it had never been 
dimmed with sorrow, for the tear which would sometimes tremble there 
when she thought of her far-distant lover, a fervent prayer to Heaven 
would dry up; and her cheek wore the hue of health and beauty.— 
The Lily of Cliff Cove bloomed more brightly than ever. The only 
drawback to her happiness was the frequent visits of Mason (who had 
very much attached the children to himself) to the cottage; and the 
attentions which, notwithstanding her repulses, he was beginning to 
show her. Her happiness was, however, of short duration. 

One morning Mason came to her with the intelligence, and he brought 
with him a public journal to corroborate its truth, that Murtelle was 
dead! He had died, so the story was told, of a terrible disease, and 
in a distant land. 

Poor Lily! it was thought, for a time, that the gentle flower. would 
never again lift itself from the dust ; and when at length it did raise 
its bowed head from the earth, it seemed that its freshness was lost 
forever, and that a sure and early decay was written upon it. 





It was a pleasant evening in June, two years since Murtelle had left 
Cliff Cove, and nine months after news of his death had reached Lily 
Allen. The sun was slowly veering towards the western hills, and a 
breeze was floating up from the ocean, cool and sweet, but so gentle 
that the tall, wide-spread branches of the tree overhanging the cottage 
of the orphaned family, moved themselves but lazily ; and the rich, 
bright-hued blossoms of the vine, clambering about the latticed porch, 
whispered softly to each other. The quiet sky looked down into a 
clear mirror, though the flocks of sea fowl hovering about the cove, 
now and then gave warning that a storm was nigh, and the deeper 
moan of the ocean uttered the same boding tone. 
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Lily Allen brushed away the tear which trembled in her eye as she 
thought there was none whose return she might hope for ere the wild 
storm came on; for why should she sadden the bright, happy faces 
of the little ones who were forgetting they were orphans, and who 
could have no idea of the deep grief which was wearing out the life of 
the dear elder sister. 

The evening meal was over, and the children were playing about the 
cottage door ; and Lily, at their earnest solicitation, had laid aside her 
work and was sitting on the rustic bench, watching their gambols over 
the green sward. A smile was on her countenance, and the words which 
made the little ones happy were uttered in a cheerful tone; but never 
before that night, which Lily had been looking forward to as the even- 
ing of Murtelle’s return, had her grief been so deep and overpowering. 
But her sorrow was not all selfish. Indeed, as she sat there, with her 
eye following the children, so happy in their play, and her ear filled 
with their merry tones, it was not the question—“ What will become 
of me?’—for Lily felt that her life on earth would not be long, but 
“Who will care for them?’ which was occupying her mind. The 
question might easily enough have been answered by her; but she 
could not think on what copdition their mother’s brother had promised 
them a father’s care and protection. 

Suddenly the children paused in their play, and a joyous exclama- 
tion burst from their lips as a large handsome dog came bounding to- 
wards them, followed by a young man whom they called uncle Mason. 
Lily did not rise from her seat and leave them to entertain their rela- 
tive, as she usually did, but to his very polite and friendly salutation 
she returned a more cordial greeting than she was accustomed to. 

“You are ill to-night !” said the young man, as he turned from the 
children, and drawing near the lady, leaned against the seat on which 
she was reclining; “ you are ill to-night, Lily! You are killing your- 
self in toiling for these little ones! I have seen it for some time; and 
—I am sorry to say it, Lily, but it is my duty—I cannot allow you to 
labor for them longer. If my circumstances would permit it, they 
should not leave their home; they and you should be made comfortable 
and happy here; and if you would allow it, I would take them so will- 
ingly to my house, and you, dear Lily, so gladly, not only to my home, 
but to my heart!” The young lady shuddered. “ But,” continued 
Mason, “since I am not able to do the one, and you will not consent 
to the other, I must separate them from you; and the place you might 
continue to fill to them, must be supplied by a stranger !” 

“Qh, Mr. Mason, you must not do that!” exclaimed Lily. “You 
will not take them from me. It were better to x 
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“To make both them and me happy, dear Lily ?” 

« No, no, not in the way-you mean! I would have said that death 
would be preferable to a separation from them !” 

“ Or a union with me!” added the young man, sorrowfully. “What 
have I done, Lily, to excite in your gentle heart such feelings towards 
me ?” 

The young lady raised her eyes to his face, but he did not meet her 
gaze, though it seemed that grief alone induced him to avert her glance. 

“T have often asked you, Lily! but your only answer has been, that 
I have-always—as I have certainly wished to do—treated you with 
kindness. If you will give me a reason, I will not complain; but are 
you just to yourself, to me, or to these children, to refuse to go to my 
house either as my wife, or their sister? You are wearing out your 
life in toiling for them; and’yet, with all your exertions, their wants 
are more than you can supply; and if my love is hateful to you, my 
friendship merits more than the cold contempt you always show me.” 

Lily leaned her head on her hand, and the tears began to chase 
each other down her cheek. 

“ Come to my house as the children’s sister,” added Mason, “and 
whatever silence may cost me, I will ask nothing more. You cannot 
refuse this request !” 

Poor Lily! had there been no more powerful pleader near her than 
George Mason, she could very easily have refused; but Helen, the 
eldest ‘of the children, who had been assisting Charley in adjusting 
uncle Mason’s hat on Towzer’s head, comprehended at length the 
meaning of that low conversation ; and leaving her play, she threw 
herself on the ground at the feet of Lily, and laid her little hands in 
that of her elder sister, while her sad face and tearful eyes expressed 
her anxiety for the result of that conference. 

A more powerful pleader still, was Lily’s own heart. Mason was 
the natural guardian of the children, and he could, if he was so inclined, 
take them from her; she was convinced he would do so, unless she 
consented to one of his propositions. Compliance with either seemed 
impossible; and equally impossible would be a separation from her 
loved charge. 

Mason took her reluctant hand in his. “Forgive me for grieving 
you,” he said, “duty to them and you has compelled me to say this. 
Do not refuse my request now ; to-morrow the children must go to my 
house, and then you can decide whether you will follow them there, or 
see them placed under the guardianship of another !” and the young 
man took his departure, leaving Lily more miserable than she had 
ever been before. 
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When the children had retired to rest, and the elder sister had im- 
printed a kiss on each fair sleeping brow, she stepped out of the cottage. 
A few minutes’ walk brought her to the water’s edge, and Lily sat 
down on the green bank where, two years before, she had parted with 
Murtelle. How long had she looked forward to this evening in antici- 
pation of finding it the happiest she had ever known, and how wretched 
had it found ber. 

The hour and the scene were well calculated to deepen saddened 
feeling. Every thing her eye turned upon seemed eternal. For thou- 
sands of years had that moon and those twinkling stars looked down 
from that sky, the rugged precipices had reared their summits to the 
clouds, and that low moan had come up from those restless billows.— 
But human happiness ! how like, seemed it to her, to the light cloud 
floating through the moonlight, to the mist on the mountain’s side, and 
the leaf trembling above the rippling water—as quickly passing, as 
much the sport of every idle breeze. 

“Oh, that life had passed away as soon!” sighed Lily; but she 
checked the words, and tried to call home her wandering thoughts to 
decide the question she was to answer the next morning. 

An hour passed, but she was still only weeping and praying Heaven 
to direct her aright. In her deep abstraction she did not heed the 
sound of lightly dashing oars, nor see a boat approaching the shore a 
short distance from the spot where she was sitting. 

“ May not spirits sometimes commune with the living?” she mur- 
mured in an audible tone. “Oh, thou loved one, speak tome! Say 
to me that I may be true to thee, dead, as I would be true to thee if 
thou wert living! Say that I must not, even for those who are dear 
to me as life itself, forget the vow I made in life and death to be only 
thine !” and Lily clasped her hands and raised her eyes, as if believing 
‘that her adjuration might be heard and answered. 

A dark figure stood between her and the moonlight. Did her eyes 
deceive her, or was it a spirit which had come at her call ? 

She had not time to answer the question, for strong arms had lifted 
her from the earth, and—that story had been but the fabrication of 
Mason—the warm heart of Murtelle was throbbing against her own, 
and his voice, so low-toned and so earnest, was whispering—“ We will 
part no more !” 

Not a thought but of happiness, could that night enter Lily’s heart, 
but with the morning light the question came up again—How could 
she part with the children? She was not, however, called upon to 
answer it, for, from the evening of Murtelle’s return, the pilot, George 
Mason, was never seen in the neighborhood of his home. He was, 
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however, after the lapse of a few weeks, again heard from; for Murtelle 
was called upon, by the owners of the ship which had been wrecked on 
the reef not far from Cliff Cove, to give testimony in relation to the 
conduct of the pilot in the disaster. 

A gang of pirates had been apprehended on the coast of Africa, 
and the confessions of one of them had deeply implicated Mason in 
several of their nefarious deeds ; one of which was the mutiny which 
had been committed on board the ship commanded by Capt. Murtelle, 
the plunder of the vessel, and its subsequent wreck. 

His evidence corroborated the story of the pirate, and Mason was 
convicted of the crime of which he was accused. 

In the course of the trial, Murtelle revealed the fact that on the 
night of the shipwreck, the pilot had attempted to murder him; and 
that on the evening when he left Cliff Cove, his boat had been fired 
into by an individual, who, had he not believed Mason to be dead, he 
should have felt positive was the pilot. 

Mason was doomed to die, but he ended his career of crime by that 
of self-destruction ; and his wretched father did not long survive him. 
What became of the great wealth, which, without doubt, they had pos- 
sessed themselves of, has never been known. Perhaps it lies buried 
with that of Capt. Kidd among the rocks of Cliff Cove; perhaps the 
repentant pirate obtained possession of it; but, to the great satisfac- 
tion of Lily and her husband, none of the ill-gotten treasure was inher- 
ited by her little brother and sisters. 





Ir is a great fault with the people of the present day that they will 
not agree to differ. Theologians quarrel about creeds and dogmas ; on@ 
physician advocates this practice, and another that; statesmen quar- 
rel about the meaning of the constitution ; and people in the ordinary 
walks of life are just as strenuous for their particular opinions on sub- 
jects of minor importance. It is a good thing to be independent in 
thought—particularly when we think right—but sectarianism and 
party spirit, when carried to the extent we now see it, can be produc- 
tive of no good, but much evil. Let us remember that we may possibly 
be wrong, and our neighbor right. We may of course try to show him 
the falsity of his position, but at the same time we should be ready to 
acknowledge our errors when pointed out. Let us follow the advice of 
the eminent divine who exhorted his congregation not to build their 
wall of difference so high that they could not shake hands over it. 
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BY LELA LINWOOD. 

Way does the soul, trembling on that mysterious step which divides 
the finite from the infinite, linger so often with the simple request— 
“a violet, love, a violet for my grave”? Is it not the natural yearning 
of the human to leave some memento in the land of its birth? All 
feel alike. The poor wretch in his blind and reckless end, softens the 
curse into a sigh, as he mutters, “no tear will be shed for me.” The 
holy and the patient ones who go meekly up to Paradise, look back as 
the heavens open, and say in the last tones akin to earth—“ be faith- 
ful, oh, friends, be faithful.” The wanderer, laying him down to die on 
alien soil, or sinking in the roll of the sea, prays but to reach a burial 
place beneath watchful and weeping eyes. 

To be loved and reverenced after death, has often seemed to me 
worth a little life-time of sorrow. True genius, consecrated to good- 
ness, has this beautiful reward. Some, who living, walked in humble 
and obscure paths, untroubled by the world’s notice, dying, have been 
taken age after age, to the hearts of thousands. And for us, who have 
no claim upon the thousands or the ages, there is a memory as sweet 
if less enduring—a memory whose strength, the mourner best under- 
stands. In every sensitive soul, arises the hope to be remembered as 
we remember them—our beloved, our departed. 

Yet who does not sometimes doubt and sadden, when he looks at the 
multitude running their gay or busy way, forgetful of the step once 
even-paced with theirs—the voice that chorded in their tune of life— 
the eye out of which looked a soul now disembodied ; a multitude who 
are content at least with a brief sigh at their decorous visits to the 
tomb ; above whose daily existence breathes no softened fragrance from 
the vanished life. The child dies—and other children in the bright 
activity of health, crowd into its little place, till by and by it is missed 
no more. The young wife, in all the fairness of bridehood, withers in 
some swift sickness—is laid beneath fresh flowers, in the cold, narrow 
coffin. The widowed husband changes soon to the: smiling, accepted 
lover. The vacant home brightens with a new choice. Another moves 
cheerfully about in the place of the dead, and leans upon the arm where 
once she leant in the happiness of her young love—she, who gave and 
took the forever of the heart’s devotion—-who rests now under the 
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clinging turf. And if the severed tress of hair, the olden song, the 
well-worn book, or the faithful portrait throw a momentary shadow on 
the brow, a dimness in the eye of the ‘twice-wedded man, the world 
saith, “Ah, how faithfully he loved her!” . Parents die—and the 
quick-healing heart of the child grows oblivious in its eager pursuit of 
novel interests and delights. Friends die—and the men who paused 
to look sorrowfully in the closing grave, plunge again in the great 
wave of toil, and forget. — 

Forget—some because in them the present and the actual oversha- 
dow always the ideal and the spiritual; because in the withdrawal of 
glance and touch and speech, the link which bound them to their love 
is broken. And some see in the past only a ghost of wrong and un- 
kindness, from which they shrink with remorse, or in the images of 
death, an unwelcome foreboding of approaching gloom. Others forget, 
alas, because it is the fashion of the vain world, which careth not to 
sit down in the house of mourning. In such souls the streams of affec- 
tion are dry at the fountain. They shake off from themselves the com- 
panions of their life, as the trees do the withered leaves; like these, 
for the allotted season they wear the dress of mourners, and as early 
as may be are glad to come out again in vernal robes. They remen- 
ber not, because they have never grieved. Ye hapless ones, to you, 
too, will come a time when your struggling fingers being unclasped 
from earth, you shall beseech the tender recollections of those who 
stay behind ! 

All are not thus unfeeling who bear the one common characteristic. 
There are some fond and true to the living, who recognize no faith 
which permits a serene constancy tothe dead. Where memory is only 
a wild yearning for what is irrevocably lost ; it is our nature, in time, 
either to cast off memory or to despair. Only he who trusts in the 
Father infinite—in the life immortal—in the reunions of the hereafter, 
can bear about with him a clear and holy thought of the departed.— 
On such an one, sainted memories shine from heaven like the unchan- 
ging stars, and draw him thither with a sweet, spiritual magnetism. 
In the rush of noonday cares, in the sober rest of twilight, in wakeful 
hours upon the lonely pillow, these loving seraph eyes look down upon 
us—showing us of what is evil and false, comforting us under weary 
burdens, because pointing ever to the path of peace. 

There are lips which will read these lines quiveringly and slow— 
there are eyes which will look at them dimly through tears, remember- 
ing what dear earthly ministries they have exchanged for the heavenly 
—what precious sound of familiar voices, what glad sight of cherished 
‘aces, what clasp of protecting arms, what counsels, what sympathies, 
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what communion, for this distant spiritual intercourse which can never 
fill the vacant place, the lonely heart. The parent is gone, and around 
the dark hearth, gather no more happy groups—in the desolate house, 
echo no more cheery songs. .A brother is gone—one on whom life was 
opening in brightness—on whom it shut with a long slow-fading sunset, 
as if regretful to sink into night. The sacred twilight ending, darkness 
fell on the wasted body, morning broke on the winged soul. A sister 
is gone in her young beauty to stand among the angels. Here are the 
books she read, the flowers she tended, the music she sang, the favorite 
seat, but she is not here. 


“ Well done of God to halve the lot, 
And give her all the sweetness— 
To us the empty room and cot, 
To her the heaven’s completeness.” 


Oh, that we were garnered safe in the eternal joy! It is the rejoicing 
hope of this, which can make the memory of our dead blessed and 
sometimes painless to us. Following in the way that leadeth up to 
life, we come nearer and nearer to them, every day—united still in 
Him “ of whom the whole family in heaven and earth is named.” 


> » + 





THE SEA OF TIBERIAS. 





BY MINERVA. 





EmsBosomep among the hills of Palestine, lies a calm, unruffled lake, 
whose clear waters mirror its gently receding banks, and reflect the 
light of an unclouded sky. No white sail casts a light shadow upon 
its bosom—no lightly plied oars disturb its quiet serenity—for desola- 
tion hovers upon the scene. 

Half dreaming, we seat ourselves upon its banks. The deep curtain 
of the past is unrolled as by a magic hand. Imagination scatters the 
fishermen’s cottages irregularly in the valley, whilst thriving villages 
gem the border of the pure lake, or nestle among its hills. Life and 
animation go forth upon the before placid lake, rippling its waters or 
scattering its white foam. And there is a child of obscure parents, 
who, finding himself in. Jerusalem, visits the temple, holding conversa- 
tion with doctors, causing gray hairs to marvel, and wisdom to hang 
its head for shame. Soon this child becomes a man. He visits sur- 
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rounding countries, and every where the sick are healed—the lame are 
made to walk, and the blind to see. At length he is before us, choosing 
from uneducated fishermen apostles and ministers of His word. Heis 
with them upon these waters, and by a miracle rewards the before un- 
successful laborers. Again He is with them upon this sea. ‘ Wearied 
with labor, He seeks repose, but whilst He sleeps, the tempest awakes. 
The followers of Christ awake him with, “ Master, carest thou not 
that we perish ?” 

“ Peace, be still,” He speaks the word— 

No more the tempest’s voice is heard— 


No more are mingled into one, 
Sea, sky and air.” 


The winds seek again their hiding places, and the angry lashing waves 
sink themselves into the deep. The quietness calls us back to Tiberias 
as it is: but we feel that the power of this Stiller-of-the-storm is yet 
present—that ' 


*Tis thus, when on the sea of life, 
The mind is tossed by passion’s strife, 
The still small voice we must obey; 
Tis mightier far, 
That voice, than the fierce tempest’s rage— 
Tis heard “ by all of every age,” 
No balm like it can pain assuage. 


Smile on, placid lake, whilst the bright sunbeams dally with thy rip- 
pling waves,—for storms may yet arise, dashing the white foam and 
spray against thy banks—dark clouds will hover over and around— 
forked lightnings will play upon thy surface, when the visible power 
of Jehovah will not be exhibited, nor his word be heard to still the 
tempest. 





Wealth, employed only or mainly to subserve personal ends, is in 
its nature incompatible with a true life, or with the purpose of such a 
life. The man of substance, who regards his riches as means of luxury, 
of elegance, of power, (other than the power to relieve and bless,) or of 
continuing such advantages to his descendants, is inevitably, palpably 
beclouded as to the very purpose for which life was given him. His 
aims are selfish and groveling, his understanding darkened, his falter- 
ing, grudging, feeble efforts at goodness, are tainted by the sin of 
Ananias and Sapphira. His fealty to Mammon will ever clash with 
his duty to God. 
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THE LORD OF EVANDALE. 


LORD OF EVANDALE.—A Ba tap. 





BY FRANK WILLOUGHBY. 


——~—— 


“ For thee I sigh, for thee I die, 
Fer thee I pale and pine,— 

A loving heart, a spotless name, 
I lay them on thy shrine. 

I’ve nought but these to offer thee ; 
Lady, wilt thou be mine ? 

Oh! scorn me not, and I will be 
A lover true of thine.” 

‘* When thou canst claim an ancient name, 
As any in the land, 

When lords will call thee equal ull, 
Then offer me thy hand. 

When thou canst prove that noble blood 
Flows in those veins of thine, ’ 

Then come, and I will take thee for 
A lover true of mine. 


‘‘ When deeds of lofty daring crown 
A high and haughty name— 
When the world hath granted thee renown, 
And the land rings with thy fame ; 
When glory throws its dazzling ray 
Around thine ancient line, 
Then come, and I will take thee for 
A lover true of mine. 


‘¢ When broad domains, and boundless wealth, 
When treasures of the mine, 
When gold, and glittering jewels, 
Vassals and slaves are thine— 
When birth, and fame, and fortune, 
You bring before my shrine, 
Then come, and I will take thee for 
A lover true of mine.” 


** [ scorn thee now, proud lady, 
More than I loved before— 

In cold contempt for heartlessness, 

~ I turn me from thy door. 

And wouldst thou weigh a faithful heart. 
With rank, and fame, and gold ? 

Alas! that such a glorious form 

Should bear a heart so cold. 
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“ My father is a belted earl, 
I’m heir to rank, and power, 
And broad domains by birth are mine, 
Castle, and town, and tower. 
Whether this stalwart arm hath fought 
My country’s battles well, 
Ask of the Lord of Evandale, 
And fame the tale shall tell. 


‘‘ Nameless, I strove to win thy love, 
That I might prove thy heart,— 

That heart, alas! is worthless shown, 
And, lady fair, we part. 

I will seek some gentler maiden, 
And woo her for my bride— 

Wert thou lovelier than the loveliest, 
I would spurn thee from my side.” 





THE WHITE ANGEL, DEATH. 





BY GEO. 8. BURLEIGH. 





Ter general horror of death has not been universal, even in lands 
where a clearer faith and holier revelation had not laid open a world 
beyond his mighty empire. The wasting form, the loathly bones, and 
the great blank of vanished loved ones, have claimed their allegiance 
(and compelled it to a sad extent) from the stricken heart of humanity ; 
but despite their too palpable and inevitable power, the vital soul has 
felt its immortality, faintly impressed yearnings, yet surely felt it, and 
left the seal of its unconscious faith in the mild beauty of its Ideal of 
death. 

No grinning skeleton with terrible dart glared on the vision of the 
old Grecian artists, no ghastly monsters, vast and vengeful, froze their 
quick blood, while the chisel shaped the slowly evolving form. A beau- 
tiful cherub, with an inverted torch, stands sweetly grave, in their 
sculptures and bas-reliefs, for monumental adornments ; showing how 
deep and vital was their worship of beauty—so deep, so strong, that it 
fathomed the darkness of the grave with a plummet of light, and con- 
quered the terrors of death. Connubial Love—Hyzien with his mar- 
riage torch, was the symbol of Life leading the race of man to its ever- 
returning newness in the temples of young delight. But Death was 
Love too, the same white cherub, more demure but not less sweet, with 
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the same life-torch, inverted now to quench it, and the same white 
hand, child-like, soft and warm, to lead man to the more glorious re- 
gions of a more intense delight. 

Into the realm of the immortals, into those Fortunate Isles, that float 
unanchored in the vast abyss, an angel guide, white Death led the 
heroic and the just. Into the joys of life, the sweet home, and delights 
of social being, that Angel Boy, whiter than when he dipt his red 
torch into night, was the herald of all earthly joys. How closely by 
their intense love of the beautiful, they verged upon the holier deeps 
of divine inspiration. Scarcely have our common minds attained, with 
all the light of sunshine Revelation to the greatness, the beauty, and 
truth of that double symbol, the identity of life and death, the love that 
gives and the love that takes away. Too much that grim Egyptian 
skeleton, the evil genius of their festive circles, stares down. upon our 
going out and coming in, upon our life and on our death. Are we 
indeed children of the Light or pagans of the elder creed, far back of 
buried Greece, groping among the giant relics of down-fallen Ammon ; 
shuddering in horror at the unseen Visitant whom God’s love commis- 
sions to recall us and our dear ones? Ah, the wrung heart can forget 
its heritage, and the pained soul its Eternal Father. 

We know if we but think, that Death is good and Life is good, and 
one paternal Love has given us both; but when the sudden vanishing 
of an earthly hope, and beautiful form, strikes back the startled senses 
from their course of joy, the very soul shrinks with a moment’s faith- 
lessness, and our immortality feels for a time the shivering death-pangs 
of the mortal. Our better Faith does not wholly compensate us for 
the lessened vitality of the sense of Beauty. 

The Greek was alive in every part to all that is fair, and to its mean- 
ing and moral. Almost by the senses alone, was he master of the 
mysteries which soul can only teach us. Eager, lithe and buoyant, 
nothing could master his innate sense of life, though his soul had but 
the vaguest light upon its destiny. Heavier of clay, if of deeper insight 
to spiritual things, we are not such natural believers, but need reiter- 
ation and still reiteration of our high faith, to hold the senses in obedi- 
ence to its lofty claims. Let us not disdain the suggestions of the 
poetic mind, when they come to preach trust and deep philosophy to 
the hesitating soul. 

We have naturalized the same Cherub with his upright torch, though 
in sooth with some discount of his better office; may we not wisely 
adopt the “ Angel of the inverted torch” with all his beauty and a 
holier depth of meaning ? 





—THE OLD. 








BY WILLIAM H. BURLEIGH. 


—_OoOoowrn* 





Give me old songs—though rude and bold, 
Yet sparkling with the purest gold ; 

Such as were syllabled in fire + 

When rare Ben Johnson swept the lyre ; 
Or, flung from Shakspeare’s bolder hand, 
Went vibrating through all the land, 

And found in every heart a tone 

That scemed an echo of their own. 


Give me old books—the towers where mind 
Its choicest treasures hath enshrined, 

Rich with the thoughts of buried Seers 
Whose genius glorified their years ; 

Old books--well-thumbed and vellum-bound, 
The wise, the witty, the profound, 

Whose strained and ample pages hold 

A rarer wealth than gems or gold. 


Give me old paths---though few the blooms 
That drug the senses with perfumes, 

And few the syren-notes that keep 

A chime to steps that climb the steep; 

Old paths—though rugged, bright’ning still 
With golden gleams from Zion’s Hill— 

By patriarchs and prophets trod, 

And leading to the Mount or Gop! 


Give me old friends—-the tried of years, 
Whose soul is in their smiles and tears; 
Though rough of speech and void of art, 
Yet frank and bold and leal of heart ; 
With steady faith, and soul serene, 
Scorning the hollow, false, and mean ; 
And open brow and honest eye--- 

Their patent of nobility! 





Then, in some mansion old and grim, 
Embowered by woods, whose twilight dim 
Hallows the noonday, let me bide 
The ebb of Life’s tumultuous tide ; 
My passions hushed in deep repose, 
Forget ambition and its woes, 

In calmness wait, till Death enfold 

A heart that’s weary worn, and old! 
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December 15th, 18—. Dined with a small party at Dr. Gregory’s. 
The dinner was costly and elegant, the host courteous and affable, the 
hostess amiable and graceful, the guests well chosen and agreeable. 
Julia Fletcher was there, and more beautiful than ever. During a two 
years’ residence at the South, she has acquired the fascinating softness 
and repose of manner, peculiar to southern high-born ladies, and it 
adds to her loveliness a most attractive grace. Her beauty needs not 
the foreign aid of ornament, yet she is always elegantly dressed.— 
Jewels and costly robes become her well. She is fond of outward 
adorning, but a most exquisite taste prevents her ever wearing any- 
thing that is not beautiful and appropriate. It also guards her against 
indulging too much in that which is merely ornamental. There is a 
fitness about whatever she chooses to wear, which makes one feel that 
nothing can be added to, or taken from her dress, without marring its 
beautiful symmetry. 

With me it is very different. A severe simplicity of attire becomes 
me best. The flash of diamonds, and the soft light of pearls, cannot 
bestow what nature has-denied. They would only make conspicuous, 
what else might pass unnoticed. I early learned that while all the 
arts of the toilet could not make me personally attractive, I might dress 
so as not to be actually repulsive. The aim of my toilet has always 
been not to invite attention to my ugliness. 

Dr. Gregory introduced to us his nephew. Dr. Beresford. He is re- 
markably handsome, and highly polished in manner. He belongs to 
one of the first families in Philadelphia. After completing his medical 
studies in this country, he spent four years in the cities of Europe. Of 
course the young ladies will think such a prize worth winning. Julia’s 
beauty made a very evident impression, and when she seeks to please, 
as she certainly did to-day, every one yields to her fascination. One 
must indeed be vain who would enter the lists with so formidable a 
competitor. .Heigh-ho! Thanks to the out-spoken candor of my friends, 
and to my truthful mirror, I am not tempted to commit any such folly. 
But it is late, and I am sleepy, so I will wish myself good-night. 

Dec. 16th. Rose early, and read an hour before breakfast. Re- 
solved to do so through the winter. On going down stairs, learned that 
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father was suffering severely from gout, and would breakfast in his 
room. - Mother, as she always does in such cases, remained with him. 
Philip and Carrie were in the parlor, the latter blushing to the tips of 
her rosy fingers, at her unmerciful brother’s raillery, and warding off 
the sharp-pointed arrows of his wit, by brilliant repartee. I thought . 
after awhile that she had a little the advantage, and lest’ he should 
suffer a total defeat, called them to the breakfast table. Half an hour 
passed pleasantly over our rolls and coffee. Philip made some saucy 
remarks about my looks yesterday, and after he had left the room, 
came back to say that Dr. Beresford is to take up his residence in our 
town, and become the partner of Dr. Gregory. He added some non- 
sense, which I will not write. He is a dear boy, my brother Philip, 
and as affectionate as even I can desire. But he cannot resist the 
temptation of being witty sometimes at his sisters’ expense. 

» This evening we were all in the parlor, father in his easy chair, and 
Carrie reading aloud the evening paper, when Dr. Gregory and Dr. 
Beresford were announced. They staidan hour. Father was charmed 
with Dr. B. He is certainly very agreeable. I have never met a 
young man of higher cultivation. Father invited him very cordially 
to call again, a compliment he seldom pays young gentlemen. I am 
sure I was never so stupid in my life as I have been this evening.— 
Carrie on the contrary was more than ordinarily brilliant. Dr. Beres- 
ford seemed pleased with her vivacity. She is not beautiful like Julia 
Fletcher, nor is she so elegant and fascinating, but there is a freshness 
and piquancy about her, that never fails to please. From her child- 
hood she has been the pet of Dr. Gregory. He used to call her his 
“little love.” Since she has become a young lady, he always addresses 
her by a pet name—“ Mapetite” is his favorite; he always laughs 
heartily to see her stretch her slight form to its full length with an 
air of offended dignity, or curl her pretty lip in affected scorn of the 
diminutive title. 

Dec. 18th. Overslept myself this morning, and lost my hour for 
reading. Made calls with Oarrie. The day was so fine, many of our 
friends were out on the same business. At Mrs. Hosmer’s we met a 
room full of ladies, who were eagerly discussing Dr. Beresford’s char- 
acter, appearance, and prospects. “ Ah, Miss Bertha,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Rogers, “ you must know something of this ‘rara-avis.’ Do tell us 
every thing you can think of about him, even to the color of his neck- 
cloth. I am dying of curiosity, for I have not yet had a glimpse of the 
man. A slight headache kept me at home the day of the party. I 
assure you I regretted having been so careful of myself, when I heard 
he was there.” Iam always disgusted with the flippancy of this woman, 
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whose widow’s weeds are no check to her propensity to flirt, and talk 
nonsense. I simply told her that Dr. Gregory could satisfy her euri- 
osity better than I could, and changed the conversation. 

The Dr. would be amused could he know what a sensation he has 
. created. There has been nothing like itin manya day. Mancouvring 
mammas are already busy devising schemes to entrap him for daugh- 
ters whose hearts are fluttering with hopes of their success. And all 
this for a man of whose existence, a week ago, they were ignorant.— 
Fortunately for Carrie and me, her thoughts are preoccupied, and I 
wear “armor of proof” against all such temptations. My face is my 
security, and as its ugliness prevents the indulgence of hope, I am at 
least compensated by its removing all cause for fear. 

Found on coming home that Julia Fletcher, and half-a-dozen other 
friends had called in our absence. Felt dissatisfied with the day’s 
history. Read aloud political speeches all the evening, with a vaguo 
feeling that I was doing penance. 

Dec. 21, Went to church all day. Dr. Chandler gave us two ex- 
cellent sermons on slander. It is not necessary, he said, that reports 
circulated to the injury of others should be false. He is guilty of 
slander who repeats with the intention of injuring his neighbor what 
he knows to be ¢rue. 

Little Jenny Crane was not at Sabbath-school. Must call to-mor- 
row, and see if she is ill. 

Dr. Beresford accosted us as we were leaving church, and inquired 
very politely for father’s’ health. 

January 5. The holiday festivities are ended. I never knew father 
to enter more heartily into the spirit of the season. Some time ago, 
Carrie and I formed the plan, of having a party on Christmas day for 
the poor children of our acquaintance. They were invited to dinner 
Christmas afternoon. More than twenty came, with bright, shining 
faces, clean clothes, and nicely combed hair. The poor little things 
never ate such a Christmas dinner before, I fancy. It did my heart 
good to see how they enjoyed it. Carrie played and sang her merriest 
songs, to their inexpressible delight. As soon as it was dark, the fold- 
ing doors between the parlors were thrown open, and a Christmas tree, 
blazing with lighted tapers, burst upon their astonished gaze. Dear 
mother contributed largely to our stock of presents, and aided us very 
materially in selecting such as were suitable. Philip begged the privi- 
lege of adding a fine lot of toys, so that with what Carrie and I could 
do, and we, were not idle, our tree was literally loaded with fruit. It 
was as good as a play to witness the children’s joy, and to hear their 
exclamations of delight, as one after another found his or her name 
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upon a particularly coveted article. Drs. Gregory and Beresford called 
when the frolic was at its height, and entered very heartily into the 
spirit of the scene. Father enjoyed it as much as any of us, and when 
the children took leave, he followed them into the anteroom, and saying 
a few kind words, put into the hand of each a gold dollar. The chil- 
dren will not soon forget this Christmas day, nor shall we. We were 
amply repaid for the trouble it had cost us, by the sight of so many 
happy faces. 

New Year’s day we received calls. I was anxious to dispense with 
wine on the occasion, being satisfied that it is only productive of evil. 
But all the family opposed me, and I was obliged to yield. It is hard 
to do right at the expense of being singular. I declined taking wine 
myself. Dr. Beresford declined it also. I was very glad of that.— 
His example will have great influence. Philip has heard him say 
that he never takes wine. 

January 15. A large party last evening at Mrs. Hosmer’s. I do 
not enjoy dancing parties very much, as I never dance. I would gladly 
have excused myself from this, but Philip and Carrie would not hear 
of it, and I went. Carrie looked very sweetly in her blue silk, with 
low neck, and bare arms. Blue is my favorite color, but I cannot wear 
it at all. It is exceedingly becoming to Carrie, she is so very fair. I 
cannot urge her as earnestly as I wish, to cover her arms and neck, 
they are so very beautiful. She tells me mine are equally handsome. 
It would be ridiculous in me to expose them, though I know they are 
well-formed and white. I should strongly oppose the fashion, from 
motives of delicacy, were I beautiful enough to adopt it. Now I have 
no temptation to dress in this way, as I am certain that a display of 
the one perfect piece of workmanship with which nature has gifted me, 
would only make the defects in the rest more glaring. There was not 
another lady in the room so simply dressed as I, that evening. My 
new brown silk, with high, open corsage, a handsome French chemi- 
sette and collar, fastened with the richly chased gold cross which was 
a New-Year’s gift from my mother, I thought a very suitable attire. 
Carrie thought it too old; she continually urges me to dress more like 
other young ladies of my age. 

Julia Fletcher looked absolutely queenly. She wore a robe of pur- 
ple velvet, a diamond cross sparkled upon her bosom, and diamonds 
glittered in her hair. Her perfect arms and neck were bare, too bare. * 
It was the only fault in her dress. I never knew her before to make 
so great a display of her person. Dr. Beresford danced with her, and 
was very devoted in his attentions during the evening. 

The time passed more pleasantly than I anticipated. I found many 
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agreeable acquaintances, and it made me happy to see how much 
Carrie enjoyed every thing. This is her first winter in society—the 
charm of novelty has not worn off. She is very much noticed. I hope 
it may not do her harm. Iwould gladly keep my sweet sister as pure, 
artless, and simple-hearted as now. Norman Fletcher, Julia’s older 
brother, I have for a long time thought was pleased with Carrie. I 
know he is her beau ideal, yet I do not believe she ever thought of him 
as a lover. He was very attentive to her last evening, and to-night 
the? have gone together to hear Ole Bull. Norman invited me too. 
I have always known him, we were schoolmates once—but father looked 
a little unwell, and I preferred to stay and read to him. It is very 
flattering to a young girl to receive the attentions of a man so much 
older than herself. My Carrie is as little likely as any one to be 
harmed in this way. I should be glad to have an attachment grow up 
between her and Norman. He is a man whom any woman might be 
proud to love. 

February 1st. Father has been quite ill. Since the last date in 
my journal, my days and nights have been passed in his room. Thank 
God, he is better now, and we have reason to hope he will recover.— 
Dr. Gregory and his nephew have been very attentive. Their daily 
visits are not yet discontinued. Dr. Gregory said to-day he should 
this week resign him entirely to the care of Dr. Beresford, as he has 
more patients than he can well attend to. 

February 4th. Dr. Beresford so arranges his business that he can 
devote a full hour every day to father. He is very kind. His enter- 
taining conversation is better for his patient than medicine. Father 
anticipates his coming with pleasure, and always looks the better after 
his visit. 

February 14th. St. Valentine’s dny~-Contio has had dozens of 
Valentines to-day, all very beautiful—but he’er a single one for me. 
Well, I am rather old for such folly, and as I have never yet received 
one, it is too late to begin now. I wonder if I shall go through life 
without any little heart history, such as I have read about? Things 
look like it now, certainly. I once heard some one say that no woman 
lives to be twenty-five years old, without having loved. It is a great 
mistake—or else I am the exception necessary to prove the rule. I 
thank my blessed mother for teaching me that although marriage is 
desirable for every woman, it is not necessary for her happiness, or 
development. No danger that my affections will run to waste, for want 
of an object on which to lavish them, while 1 have my parents and 
Philip and Carrie, and a host of friends, who 1 know love me very 
dearly. Yet that other all-absorbing love must be delightful. Iam 
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not unconscious of yearnings for it now and then. But my pen is run- 
ning away with me, I am positively sentimental. How Carrie would 
laugh at me could she see the last page, 

The great event of the day, to me, remains to be recorded. I was 
reading one of Webster’s speeches to father this afternoon, when Han- 
nah brought in a splendid bouquet of green-house flowers, which had 
just been left for me at the door. I told Hannah there was surely 
some mistake, it could not be for me. But she was positive the man 
said, “ for Miss Stanley,” and when she asked a second time thaf she 
might be sure, he said, “ Miss Bertha Stanley.” I could do no less 
than enjoy to the utmost their exquisite beauty and fragrance. Who 
could have sent them? Norman Fletcher? Yes, it must be he. He 
knows how fond 1 am of flowers, and it is like him to pay me such a 
delicate compliment. It is to my sweet Carrie, that I owe this pleasure. 
It is for her sake, Norman is so polite to her “dear sister Bertha.” 

March 1. The first day of spring has been cold and rainy. Carrie 
and I took our usual walk, in spite of the weather. On our return, we 
met Dr. Beresford, who accompanied us home, and staid to tea. Father 
is so well that his professional visits are no longer needed. But we 
see him almost as often as before—he has become quite like one of the 
family. Yet for some reason which I cannot comprehend, I can never 
converse with him as freely as with others. Carrie talks to him just 
as she does to Philip, and they have right merry times together. I 
believe he thinks I am stupid, and I certainly appear more and more 
so, when heis present. Heisfondofmusic. Carrie sang very sweetly 
this evening. Afterwards she played, and he accompanied her on 
Philip’s flute. I never wished before that I could play and sing. Why 
should I now? I am sure I cannot tell, so I will resign myself to 
sleep and pleasant dreams. 

Carrie told me to-night that Norman denies having sent me the 
flowers. My curiosity is all alive again, but I see no immediate pros- 
pect of its being gratified. 

March 23. Dr. Beresford is a remarkably fine reader. His voice 
is perfect music in conversation. The modulations are exquisite in 
reading, particularly in reading poetry. During his call this evening, 
we spoke of “ The Bells,” Edgar A. Poe’s last poem. Mother had not 
seen it, and at her request he read it in a manner which I shall never 
forget. I had read it a dozen times, and always admired it greatly, 
but had formed no previous conception of its wonderful beauty. He 
read “The Raven,” and it never sounded half so pokerish before— 
Then taking up Coleridge’s Poems, which lay upon the table, he read 
“ Genevieve,” the most perfect love-poem that ever was written. But 
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for very shame I should have bowed my head and wept. . A few foolish 
tears forced their way in spite of my efforts, but I sat where nov one 
could see my face. 

April 25. This is my twenty-eighth birth-day. . I look even older 
than Iam. Isat down to-day and deliberately studied my face in the 
mirror. Not a single wrinkle or grey hair escaped my notice. It. is 
in no wise an attractive face, which I saw reflected. Lam. ugly.» I 
have been ugly from my cradle. When I was a very little girl, and 
went out for an airing with my nurse, I remcmber hearing persons say 
as they passed me, “See! whata: homely little thing!” For a long 
time I kept the saying in my heart, and pondered upon it, not know- 
ing what it meant. I thought it could be nothing good, from the tone 
in which it was spoken. Children learn early to-distinguish tones.— 
After a while I told nurse what I had heard, and asked: her what it 
méant. Happily she was a woman of sterling good sense, and warmly 
attached tome. She took me in her arms, and told me very gently 
that it had not pleased God to give me beauty, which by many was 
greatly prized, but that He had given me instead, a warm, affectionate 
heart, and good talents, and these were more valuable than beauty, 
because they were not perishable. After talking to me a long time, 
she held me up before the glass, and bade me compare my pug nose, 
large mouth, and sallow complexion, with the perfect features, and clear 
rosy cheeks of my playmate, Adelaide Fletcher, Julia’s older sister. 
I remember every word she said, as distinctly as if it had been yester- 
day, and never until lately, have I been conscious of a desire to be 
beautiful. I have been as fondly loved in my blessed home, as if God 
had given me a fairer face. It has given me pure delight’to mark the 
unfolding graces of my lovely sister, and whenever [ have seen a beau- 
tiful face, it has afforded me joy unmixed with envy. But of late, I 
have passionately longed to be beautiful. Why was Julia made so 
fair, and I so very, very plain? Dr. Beresford says she is the most 
beautiful woman he ever looked upon, and he has seen all the lovely 
women of this country and of Europe. 

But I have roused a miserable train of reflections. I will put no 
more of them on paper, lest I should one day blush to read them. My 
good old nurse would look sadly upon me, could she see what I have 
already written. Ican almost hear her say, “ My child, ‘ Favor is 
deceitfuland beauty is vain, but a woman that feareth the Lord she 
shall be praised.’” I will put away my pen, and read a little in the 
good book. That will be a wiser way of closing my birth-day. 

May 1. The report is current that Dr. Beresford and Julia Fletcher 
are engaged. [tis doubtless true. Iam told Julia dogg not deny it. 
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I wish I knew positively. But what is it tome? They will make a 
very handsome couple. In many respects they are well suited to each 
other. Julia has less mental cultivation, and is less refined than I 
should suppose he would desire. Perhaps he feels as the clergyman 
did, who when a friend expressed surprise that he should have chosen 
a companion greatly inferior to himself, replied, “ Sir; it was a wife 1 
wanted, and not a colleague.” 

I had fancied—but what signify my fancies? The less I say about 
them the better. 

May 5. My darling Carrie has just left me. We have had a long 
conversation, during which she laid open her pure, loving, noble heart 
before me. She loves, and is beloved. Norman Fletcher has wooed 
and won her to be his wife. My God, I thank thee for this good !— 
My Carrie is very happy. She is full of a sweet wonder and surprise 
that one so infinitely her superior, as she says, should have chosen her. 
I am not sure that the distance is so great between them, as she seems 
to fancy. I am sure that he has won a peerless jewel, one that will 
be a joy anda treasure to him all the days of his life. 


[To be continued.} 





Procress.—The word progress now-a-days is often used without 
any meaning at all, and oftener with a perverted meaning. The radical 
has ideas peculiar to himself, to which he gives the name of progress. 
In existing institutions he sees nothing but folly and evil. He can 
find good only in tearing down what has already been built, in des- 
troying what has already been done. He lights the torch of conflug- 
ration, and cries with a fanatical shout, “ Behold the light of progress !” 
He kindles the flames of revolutions, sacks cities, deluges public tho- 
roughfares with foaming rivers of blood ; and then, with maniac fire in 
his eye, asks you to behold the work of progress. He disorganizes 
society, introduces anarchy and confusion, propagates false systems in 
philosophy, preaches heresy, infidelity, and atheism in religion ; then, 
with stupid self-confidence, with a beastly stare of self-deception, with 
an asinine look of imaginary wisdom, he modestly requests you to make 
an endeayor to comprehend the significance of real progress. With 
such ideas of progress we have nothing to do. Progress is a beautiful 
law of humanity, consists in constant growth and harmonious develop- 
ment ; not in periodical destruction—O. W. Wight. 
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[coxciupep.] 


May 30. Dr. Beresford brought “Casa Guidi Windows,” by Mrs. 
Browning, this evening, for us to read, and returned my copy of her 
other poems, which he borrowed some time since. He said he had 
taken the liberty to mark some passages which he particularly liked. 
1 have often thought it added greatly to the value of a favorite book, 
to have the marks ofa friend’s pencil upon the margin. I have turned 
over the leaves hastily, and find he has marked them profusely. This 
passage in the “ Drama ef Exile” caught my eye. It occurs in the 
conversation between Adam and Lucifer. Adam says : 


“ The'essence of all beauty I call love, 

The attribute, the evidence, and end, 

The consummation to the inward sense, 

Of beauty appre ed from without, 

I still call love. orm, when colorless, 

Is nothing to the eye} that pine tree there, 
Without its black and green, being all a blank; 
So without love, is beauty undiscerned 

In man or angel. Angel, rather ask 

What love is in thee, what love moves to thee, 
And what collateral Jove moves on with thee; 
Then sbalt thou know if thon art beautiful.” 


It is a little singular he should have marked this, I thought his ideas 
of beauty were quite different. These two lines in “ Bertha in the 
Land,” are underscored : 


“Thy brown eyes have looks like birds, 
Flying straightway to the light.” 


My eyes are brown—but—. Here comes Carrie, [ hear her light step 
in the hall. 

An hour later, there was a cloud over Carrie’s sunny spirit.— 
Norman sails in a week for China. He will be absent two years. 
An eternity to lovers. The decision is a sudden one, made necessary 
by some business transactions upon which he has recently entered.— 
Carrie is so young, I am glad their marriage will be deferred, but this 
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long separation will be trying to them both. I said what I could to 
reconcile Carrie to it, and she bade me good night with a brighter face. 

June 1. Julia Fletcher is going to Saratoga for the summer. After 
Norman’s departure, we shall go into the country, to some place on the 
sea shore, I think. I love the country and country life. It is so much 
more simple and natural than life in the city, with its formalities and 
conventionalities. I intended to spend the summer with aunt Ross, in 
her little gem of a cottage. Iam always better when with her—she 
does me good. This spring I have particularly needed her, for I have 
been ailing in both body and mind, without well knowing what was the 
matter with me. But I cannot leave Carrie, and she, not knowing my 
wishes, has expressed a strong desire to go to the sea shore. I believe 
she thinks, though she does not say so, that the ocean will be a con- 
necting link between her and Norman. I must devote myself to her, 
that she may not droop when he is gone, for she is but a delicate, fra- 
gile flower. 

June 9. The parting scenes are over. Carrie behaved admirably. 
We are going to Rye Beach, the day after to-morrow. I will take 
care that Carrie is kept busy, that she may not have so much time to 
think. Father will go with us, and spend a few days: he cannot be 
absent longer from his business. Dr. Beresford called for a moment. 
There is much illness in the city, an is busy day and night. He 
thought it would be impossible for him to call again before we leave. 
Alice Gregory is to join our party—Carrie is delighted, they are warm 
friends. Her father gravely commended her to Carrie’s care, and 
begged her not to fill her head with sentimental nonsense about love 
and absence, and all that sort of thing. Julia and her mother went 
to-day. We shall correspond. 

The Beach, June 15. We have fine accommodations in the hotel. 
The house is full of guests. We have found several old acquaintances 
among them, and made some new ones. Carrie and I spend an hour 
or two each day in reading together. She says Norman shall find her 
improved in every thing when he returns. She has begun to study 
German with me. I can but admire her more and more. She is con- 
stantly occupied, and always wears a sunny face. I think she never 
loved her family so much before—she is devoted to mother’s comfort. 
Oh! she is the blessing of all our lives, my gentle, loving Carrie! 

The days pass swiftly. I shall not soon grow weary of being here. 
I spend hours alone upon the beach, and my soul grows strong while 
I watch the ebb and flow of the ocean, the swelling and subsiding of 
its billows. How insignificant I seem—of how little account my joys 
and sorrows, hopes and fears, in the presence of this stupendous work 
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of God! I forget that 1am ugly. Iam no longer conscious of the 
unaccountable sense of. loneliness which I have lately experienced— 
The yearning of my soul for other and dearer companionship than 1] 
_have yet known, is stilled before this type of infinity. I am glad we 
came here. 

June 20. I broke away from a merry party in the parlor this after- 
noon, and taking George Herbert’s Poems, went to my favorite seat 
among the rocks. Dear, delightful Herbert! In such a mood as I 
was in to-day, his quaint simplicity has for mea double charm. I 
staid there reading and thinking, till the sun went down. While 
walking slowly back to the hotel, Carrie met me with some letters.— 
One was from Julia Fletcher. She is having a fine time at Saratoga. 
Pleasure, she says, is the order of the day, and often a large part of 
the night. She speaks highly of a young Southerner, to whom she 
has been introduced. He is elegant, accomplished, very rich, very 
melancholy, and sublimely indifferent to the ladies, who are by no 
means indifferent to him. Julia says his impenetrable sadness piques 
her curiosity, and his freezing coldness wounds her pride. She is re- 
solved to satisfy herself what manner of spirit he is of, and compel him 
to abate his hauteur. He must be a brave man who can face the whole 
artillery of Julia’s fascinatiggs, without flinching. I am surprised at 
her having a desire to play oquettish arts upon any one now, if she 
is, as I still believe, enga r. Beresford. I ought to be charit- 
able towards this foible in J alia 8 character. Had I been as beautiful 
I should undoubtedly have been as fond of admiration as she, and as 
little scrupulous with regard to the means of obtaining it. But noth- 
ing can ever excuse any one for trifling with the affections of another, 
and this she is sometimes led to do. I, poor simple girl, cannot possi- 
bly understand what satisfaction there can be to her in coquetting 
with others, now that her troth is plighted to one so superior, so every 
way worthy her whole heart as Dr. Beresford. Carrie thinks they 
are not engaged, and says Norman told her so. But they must be 
mistaken. His attentions have been very marked, and surely Julia 
would not have allowed us to think the report true, as she knew we did, 
if it had not been so. 

June 21. Mother had a letter from father to-day, in which he says 
that Dr. Beresford is almost worn out with constant attendance upon 
the sick. He has little rest night or day. The typhus fever prevails 
to an alarming extent among the poor people, and it is to this class he 
especially devotes himself. 

June 27. Another letter from father. Dr. Beresford is very ill 
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with the prevailing fever. Philip will go to the city to-morrow, to re- 
main until the crisis is past. He will write us very often. 

July 6. Our friend is very, veryill. Philip is with him constantly. 
His physicians have very little hope that he will recover. Oh, God! 
must he die ? 

July 21. .My Journal has been neglected, and I fear many duties 
have been carelessly performed, during these weeks of suspense. To- 
day we learn that the crisis is past, but he lies on the brink of the 
grave. A letter from Julia to-day. She cannot have heard of Dr. 
B.’s illness, as he is not once mentioned in the letter. She is evidently 
in the gayest spirits. Mr. Boynton, the Southerner before spoken of, 
she alludes to carelessly, but I have learned from another source, that 
she has conquered his real, or assumed indifference, and that he has 
become her most ardent admirer. Carrie has had letters from Nor- 
man to-day, and is of course the happiest of the happy. 

August 15. We are to leave this place to-morrow. Father is un- 
willing that we should return tothe cityat present. Philip and Carrie 
urge me to go with them to the White Hills. [Iam in no mood for 
traveling, and should greatly prefer to spend the rest of the summer 
with aunt Ross. But they tell mea journey will do me good, and J 
shall say no more. Dr. Beresford hagirecovered. or very nearly so. 
He has been here a week. Julia is gom@® home. She is to be married 
next month to Mr. Boynton. Carriegfas just been in to bid me good 
night. Philip has changed his mind, and will go to Niagara, and per- 
haps to Mackinaw, instead of the White Mountains. We are to be at 
home in time for the wedding. I wonder what is the reason of this 
change. Carrie did not know. 

August 16. Rose early to take a last walk upon the beach, and 
pay a last visit to my favorite seat on the rocks.. The morning was 
lovely, The ocean lay like a child cradled to sleep on its mother’s 
bosom. “But nature did not wear the colors of my spirit.” I felt 
weary and sad. The events of the last few months crowded thickly 
upon my mind. Life looked to me like a ceaseless struggle to attain 
that which ever alludes the grasp. TI could see no richness or beauty 
in it, but only yearnings of soul that could not be satisfied; hopes 
formed only to be blighted ; affections wasted, and toil, weariness and 
strife. My own life seemed purposeless, aimless, almost objectless.— 
The future looked grey and gloomy. Carrie would leave me, and long 
years of loneliness stretched out before me, which I shuddered to look 
upon. I do not often indulge such thoughts—nothing can be more 
unprofitable. I cordially detest that morbid sentimentalism, which is 
the bane of many a woman’s life. But this morning 
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“ There was a shadow on my heart 
I could not fling aside,” 


and I took my fill of melancholy. The train of my thoughts was inter- 
rupted by the sound of approaching voices. I recognized Philip’s and 
Carrie’s, but before I had time to notice the others, the speakers stop- 
ped a short distance from me, and began to sing— 


*“ The sea! the sea! the open sea! 
The blue, the fresh, the ever free! 
Without a mark, without a bound, 
It runneth the earth's wide regions round ; 
It plays with the clouds; it mocks the skies; 
Or like a cradled creature lies.” . 


When they had ended, Carrie left them, and joined me. She looked 
as bright and beautiful as the morning, and the loving words she whis- 
pered as she wound her arms around my neck, were so like herself, 
that they half charmed away my sadness. We left our rocky shelter, 
and joined the party on the beach. They were examining a shell which 
Alice had just found. It was a very singular one, unlike any I ever 
saw before. Dr. Beresford told us the name, and related some inter- 
esting facts in conchology. While we were still talking, the break 
fast bell rang. Our arrangements are all made to leave here at 
twelve o’clock. Dr. Gregoryhas consented that Alice shall accom- 
pany us, if Dr. Beresford will make one of the party, and take care 
of her. Ah! good, simple-hearted Dr. Gregory. Have you not seen 
that Phil. guards her as the apple of his eye, and that he will not 
brook the idea of anybody’s interfering as her protector? If you are 
really as simple as you seem in this matter, you will soon be enlight- 
ened, or I am no true prophet. You should have appointed her guar- 
dian earlier, if you would not have had one self-appointed. The letter 
from Dr. G. came while we were at breakfast. Dr. B. declared that 
the honor conferred upon him made him only too happy. He had felt 
strongly inclined to join the party before—now duty impelled him to 
do so, and he was always happy while discharging his duty. Carrie 
and Alice are in the parlor while I write. I must join them and take 
leave of our friends, with many of whom, though so lately strangers, 
it is not easy to part. I dread the journey. Gladly would I stay 
behind. But though I have told Carrie I would rather not go, she is 
confident that it is just what I need. and coaxes me not to say; J will 
not. She knows well, the little tyrant, that when she puts her arms 
around me, and lays her velvet cheek on mine, and says, “ Please do, 
dear Bertha,” I eannot choose but grant anything she asks. How 
could I feel this morning that I had nothing to live for, when I have 
her to love! 
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August 24. Niagara.—I purposely delayed writing in my Journal, 
till the first impression [ received here had in some degree worn off. 
Never shall I forget with what emotions I first looked upon the cata- 
ract. I was awed—it was as if I had suddenly found myself standing 
alone in the presence-chamber of the Eternal One. How utterly lan- 
guage fuils to describe the exquisite beauty, and unapproachable sub- 
limity of this mighty waste of waters. On, on, on—from the beginning 
to the end of time—no pause, no rest ; rushing, roaring, madly dashing 
on, on,on! My brain reeled as I gazed upon the measureless torrent, 
and my ears were filled with its deep-voiced thunder. Measureless, 
did Tsay? Nay. God “measures all these waters in the hollow of 
His hand.” Not a word was spoken by our party. We all seemed to 
have forgotten ourselves and each other. ‘There were gay groups all 
around us—elegantly dressed ladies, and fashionable beaux, and jests, 
laughter, and trifling songs mingled with the roar of the cataract.— 
We have not crossed to the Canada side, but shall do so to-morrow. 
Dr. Beresford has added greatly to our enjoyment. He has been here 
several times before, and is familiar with all the points of interest. 
He has a soul too, capable of appreciating and enjoying intensely this 
master-piece of the great Architect. 

August 25. This has been a day long to be remembered—a day of 
strange experiences. I can scarcely persuade myself now that I have 
not been sleeping, and that what I would fain believe a blessed reality, 
is only a degeitful vision of the night. I can with difficulty compose 
myself enough to write the history of the day. My heart beats tumul- 
tuously, every chord thrills with a new and unutterable joy. What 
am | that Love should crown me with roses, and cast himself in homage 
at my feet? What am I that the wildest wishes of my requiring heart 
should be gratified—that I should be recognized and beloved by the 
embodiment of its highest ideal? My God! I thank thee—Thou hast 
made my cup run over with blessings. Can it indeed be true? AmI 
not after all deceiving myself? Oh! no, it is not fancy. The look 
with which he met the timid glance I lifted to his face, lives like a sun- 
beam in my heart of hearts. The cool soft kiss which thrilled to my 
inmost being’s core, I can feel now upon my forehead. It is no dream, 
no sickly fancy of a heart yearning to be beloved. It is a living, 
blessed, beautiful reality. Joy, deep, trusting, abiding joy pervades 
my whole being. The white-winged dove of peace, to which I have 
long been a stranger, nestled to-day in my heart, and smoothed his 
ruffled plumage, and folded his beautiful wings to go out no more. I 
must try to remember how it all happened. We crossed this morning 
all of us to the Canada side, and made our way at once to Table Rock. 
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While we gazed in silent admiration on the scene before us, Dr. B. 
startled us a little, by saying it was his intention to go bebind the fall, 
and asked if one of us would accompany him. Philip shrugged his 
shoulders, and declined, saying life was too precious to him to be risked 
in so fool-hardy an enterprise. Alice gave a little scream of terror, 
and said she “wouldn’t go for the world.” Carrie looked into the Dr.’s 
face in simple wonder, and said, “You surely will not doa thing so 
hazardous.” I said calmly, and decidedly, “I will go”—and took the 
Dr.’s offered arm. We did not wait to listen to remonstrances. When 
we met at the foot of the fall equipped for going “ within the veil,” Dr. 
B. said to me, “ If you are at all afraid, you had better not venture.” 
“J am not afraid in the least,’ was my reply, and I was as calm as at 
any other moment of my life. No words can describe what I felt when 
we stood at Termination Rock, and looked up the dizzy height above 
us, and at the mighty torrent before our eyes. Thoughts of God and 
of eternity thrilled my soul with awe. Involuntarily I looked at my 
companion. Our eyes met, and that glance spoke volumes. We un- 
derstood each other, and our souls were one. Reverently he stooped 
and pressed his lips lightly upon my forehead, and without a spoken 
word, the vows which made us one, entered the ear of the Eternal._— 
When we rejoined our party, I felt as if I had lived years in the half 
hour we had been absent. Little was said by any of us. Carrie whis- 
pered, “ Dear Bertha, you look as if you had seen a spirit,” and this 
made me think there was something in our faces which checked their 
mirth. This evening we have walked together, Dr. Beresford and I, 
and he has told me of his hopes, and plans, and wishes. I have told 
Philip and Carrie, and if anything could add to my happiness, it would 
be the affectionate delight and sympathy they manifested. 

September 1. We are again at home, an unbroken family. With 
what different feelings do I sit down in my room to-night to make an 
entry in my Journal from those with which I wrote last in this place. 
I am now so satisfied—so happy. I have asked Arthur how with his 
intense love of the beautiful, and his almost fastidious taste as regards 
female beauty particularly, he came to choose poor plainly ugly me. 
Why did he not love Julia Fletcher? And with my hand closely 
clasped in his, he whispered words which set my heart at rest. He 
was attracted by Julia’s beauty—he could not choose but admire her, 
but his noble heart is all my own. I have been reading again Mrs. 
Browning’s “ Sonnets from the Portuguese.” When I read them be- 
fore, I thought they were beautiful, but they have a different meaning 
tome now. Every line of them is echoed back from my inmost soul. 
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Had I had the poet’s gift, my thoughts would have found such utter- 
ance, but my soul now finds no voice— 


‘* Fit language there is none for the heart’s deepest things.” 


Mrs. Browning, more than any other living poet, has given adequate 
expression to 


** Words that can only be read on the cheek, 
And thoughts that the eyes alone can unfold.” 


September 8. Julia Fletcher was married last evening. There 
were six bridesmaids; Carrie and I were of the number. The bride 
looked regally beautiful. Mr. Boynton:is fine looking. A murmur of 
admiration ran round the room as they entered. Julia was magnifi- 
cently dressed. The wedding was a princely one; nothing that would 
at all compare with it was ever seen in our city before. The happy 
pair left this morning for a six months’ tour in Europe. The splendor 
I have witnessed the last few days, has well nigh dazzled me. I have 
no fondness for such show, and Arthur’s taste is similar to mine. We 
both feel that the wealth God has given us, we hold as his stewards, and 
it behooves us to use it for the good of those about us. Every day I 
find new cause for gratitude to God, that I have learned to understand 
the richness and beauty of human love. In “fullness of content” my 
heart rests on the strong heart of my beloved one. “ Love trebles life 
within me.” Now and then I have had a momentary feeling of regret 
that the freshness of my youth is passed, and that I have not the 
divine gift of beauty. For his sake, more than ever for my own, I 
have wished that I were beautiful. But strange though it seems to 
me, I cannot doubt that he is satisfied with me as I am, and 


* In his heart I feel myself secure 
As he in mine.” 


October 16. Ihave left my darling Carrie the first time in two 
days, to try and get a little rest. I do not think that I can sleep, but 
mother would not be easy till I promised I would try. Her pale sweet 
face is ever before me—her tearless, burning eyes are ever gazing into 
mine, with such a look of woe in their clear depths that my heart 
grows sick within me. This is a terrible blow which has fallen on my 
sweet sister ; she must have speedy relief, or die. This is the third 
day since we heard of Norman’s death, and she has not shed a tear, 
nor spoken except to answer a question addressed to her. Our pre- 
cious wounded dove! Never was she so inexpressibly dear to us all 
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Philip, poor boy, would, I believe, lay down his own life if the sacrifice 
could restore his beloved Carrie to health and happiness. For me, I 
am almost ready to pray that she may die now, in the spring-time of 
her youth and loveliness, rather than bear about a broken heart 
through long, weary years. Dr. Beresford has been a comfort to us 
all, in this time of trial. He watches over Carrie with the tenderness 
of a brother. Oh, God! if thy stroke had fallen upon me! 

December 25. She is lying in a sweet, tranquil sleep. Her face is 
calm, but oh! so changed. Our Carrie is spared tous. A blight has 
fallen on her young life, but she recognizes the hand of our Father in 
her affliction, and with submissive gentleness bows to His will. The 
aim of all our lives will be, to make her as happy as she can be now. 
Arthur has endeared himself greatly to the family by his unwearied 
devotion to our stricken one. How much more to me, my own, my own! 


“What I do 
And what I dream include thee, as the wine 
Must taste of its own grapes. And when I sue 
God for myself, He hears that name of thine, 
And sees within my eyes the tears of two.” 





HONESTY -IS THE BEST POLICY. 
Pouicy, “ Stratagem—Cunning---Dexterity of management.”— Webster. 


Taking the above definition, does not the old proverb bear an absur- 
dity on its very face? Which of the above words shall we substitute 
in the place of policy to better and more clearly express the meaning ? 
Shall we have it read stratagem is best accomplished by honesty, or 
honesty is the most successful kind of cunning ? 

Is honesty in any way allied to any of these terms? The man who 
does right because it is policy for him to do so, would as readily do 
wrong, if by so doing he could better attain the desired end. 

Honesty must be for itself—it cannot supply the place of any thing 
else. It must exist, if it exists at all, isolated—alone—depending upon 
no other principle, but making all desires, interests, plans and under- 
takings subservient to its power and influence. 

It cannot be warped or twisted to suit particular cases—its course 
is onward, plain and undeviating, and will stand the scrutiny of man 
and God—shewing that in all cases honesty is better than policy.- 
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LA FRUITIERE. 


BY MRS. SOPHRONIA CURRIER. 


Turoven the crowded street and the busy quay, 
La fruitiere wended her way ; 

In her straw chapeau, and her bodice of green, 
A form more beautiful never was seen ; 

And wondrous fair was that youthful face, 
Though its modest smile was its chiefest grace. 


‘Ona morn like this, but in springtime’s hour, 

** When the ripened fruit was the opening flower, 
“ A gentle hand, in Marie’s hair, 

** Wove raspberry leaves, and peach blows fair ; 
‘“* While whispered low that welcome voice,— 

“* Here—only here I fix my choice !— 

**¢ And ne’er by the peasant’s heart betrayed, 

“¢ Shall be the trust of the highborn maid.’ ” 


Such were the thoughts her bosom stirred, 

But only in cheerful song was heard :— 

‘*, Fruit—fruit, the rich and the red, 

« Glistening with drops by the midnight shed,— 
* Apricots tinged with the sunset’s streak, 

“ Soft as the maiden’s velvet cheek ; 

‘** And raspberries ripe as her pouting lip, 

“ And rich as the dew the honey bees sip.” 


And thought ran on: ‘* But withered the flowers, 
“ And hasted away the spring’s bright hours; 

* And a second spring and a second prime 

“* Have followed the steps of receding time, 

* And returnless as time did they all depart,— 

“ Friends, fortune, and hope, from Marie’s heart!’ 
And tears fell fast from those sweet blue eyes, 

As upward she turned to the far-off skies. 


Yet cheerily ; ‘‘ Fruit, the ripe and the red, 

“‘ Glistening with drops by the midnight shed !”— 
She paused, for a form of beauty and pride, 

With a star on his breast, stood the maiden beside. 
The banners wave, and the cannons roar, 

For the victor returns to his native shore ; 

Yet hecded she nought but the voice at her side, 
And Marie is now a happy bride. 
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Verner" 


Insects are generally considered too insignificant to claim our seri- 
ous consideration, yet an acquaintance with the meanest of them will 
show that they are worthy of our study. Diminutive as they are, and 
recklessly as they are trampled beneath our feet, perhaps there is no 
part of the animal kingdom, which so strikingly illustrates the power 
and wisdom of our Creator ; to none, in their feeble and unprotected 
state, have more effectual means of self-preservation been given. The 
wonderful organization of insects, their curious habits and uses, their 
remarkable ways and instincts, their singular transformations, their 
apparent death and burial in a sepulchre of their own construction, 
and their resurrection into another and different form, their infinite 
number, their exhaustless variety, their various methods of procuring 
food, the different weapons of attack and defence with which Providence 
has furnished them, their unwearied industry and indomitable perse- 
verance, their extraordinary insight in perpetuating their species, and 
above all, the useful religious instruction to be derived from the study 
of these “little creatures,” are calculated to excite our interest and to 
claim for this science our attention ; to vindicate it from the charge of 
being a frivolous pursuit, or an unprofitable mode of occupying time. 
This Lilliputian world is a volume, rich in amusement and full of 
instruction. “ 


‘* He may read and read 
And read again, and still find something new, 
Something to please, and something to instruct.” 


The Deity has made nothing in vain. All His works are appropriate 
objects of study. They all display His glory and evince His goodness; 
they are all designed for a wise and beneficent purpose : 


“Each worm, each crawling insect holds a rank 
Important in the plan of Him, who framed 
The scale of being.” 


1. The marvellous instinct exhibited by insects is the most varied 
in kind, and is admirably adapted to their wants, far surpassing that 
which we find in the higher animals. In the construction of their 
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dwellings, the cells, e. g. built by the united efforts of a hive of bees, 
are made most symmetrically, and on the most exact geometrical prin- 
ciples. “It is a curious fact,” says Dr. Reid, “at what precise angle 
the three planes, which compose the bottom of a cell in a honey-comb 
ought to meet, in order to make the greatest saving or the least ex- 
pense of material and labor. This is one of those problems, belonging 
to the higher branches of mathematics, which we call mazrima and 
minima. By a fluxionary calculation, precisely the angle required 
has been determined: it has been ascertained by the most exact men- 
suration the subject could admit, that it is the very angle, in which 
the three planes in the bottom of a honey-comb do actually meet. The 
bee resolves problems of mazrima and minima without ever having 
learned the properties of solids, and works most geometrically, without 
any knowledge of geometry.” Examine the nest of a common wasp. 
It is generally sixteen or eighteen inches long, and twelve or thirteen 
broad, oval in form, containing about fifteen thousand cells, and like 
those of the honey bee, disposed in combs or layers ; the layers are, 
however, single, and do not consist of wax, but of the same substance 
as the external envelope of the nest. This substance is none other 
than paper of a greyish color, which the insect instinctively knew how 
to manufacture from the fibres of wood, detached by their jaws from 
rails, posts or other places, long before the art of making paper was 
discovered by man; and the pasteboard nests of another, rival in 
strength, whiteness and polish the finest specimens of the article ever 
fabricated. The wonderful building operations of the ant, the labors 
of the class of bees, designated wpholsterers, of the mason-bees, of the 
gossamer spider, the extraordinary care with which insects make pro- 
vision for the safety of their progeny, which the majority of them never 
see, all furnish signal proof of the perfection of their instinct. 

2. The metamorphoses of insects present many curious and interest- 
ing phenomena, worthy of our attention. Take e. g. the common gnat, 
which only a few hours before was the inhabitant of some stagnant 
pool, in shape a fish. Its removal from the water would have been 
fatal to its existence ; now it could not live in any other element than 
air. Then it breathed through its tale, now through openings in its 
sides. Its head, which was then shapeless, is now changed into one, 
adorned with an apparatus, constructed like cupping glasses—an appa- 
ratus, which, whilst it strikes in the lancets, embraces also a tube for 
pumping up the blood. There too is the butterfly, which in all ages 
has furnished the poet with some of his most beautiful comparisons, 
and the philosopher from an early date with some of his most striking 
analogies, at first a worm and then at length a gorgeous winged crea. 
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ture! At one time a crawling caterpillar, with sixteen short legs and 
with twelve eyes so minute as to be seen only with microscopic aid! 
At another its habits, appearance, food, internal and external structure 
are all changed! It is now furnished with wings, only six of its former 
feet remaining; its jaws have been supplanted by a curled up probos- 
cis, suitable only for sipping liquid sweets; in lieu of its twelve eyes, 
there are now only two, composed of at least twenty thousand convex 
lenses, each one supposed to be a distinct eye. The thousands of mus- 
cles, seen in the caterpillar, have given place to a form and structure 
entirely different. The transformation was not, however, direct.— 
There was an intermediate state. After casting its skin several times 
to the very jaws and reaching its full growth, the insect fastens itself 
toa leaf by a silken girth—its body contracts—its skin once more 
divides and exhibits an oviform mass, destitute of external organs and 
affording no sign of life, except a slight motion when touched. In this 
torpid state the insect exists for several months, when the tomb bursts, 
and out ofa case more than an inch long and a quarter of an inch in 
diameter, proceeds the butterfly, which covers a surface of nearly four 
inches square. The celebrated Swammerdem observes: “ This history 
is so amazing in all its circumstances, that it might well pass for a 
romance, were it not built upon the most firm foundations of truth ;” 
and the illustrious Goethe exclaims: “I would call these transmuta- 
tions wonderful, if the wonderful in nature were not that which occurs 
every moment.” 

Some of the marvellous: tales of the ancients, perhaps, had their 
origin in the changes which they observed took place in insects. The 
fabled story of Phoenix, in many of its particulars, resembles the meta- 
morphoses of insects. Then the doctrine of the transmigration of souls 
may possibly have derived strength and favor from the same extraor- 
dinary changes of insect life. What an apt representation, a forceful 
illustration does the Christian here find of the doctrine of the resur- 
rection ! 

“ How glorious, how changed since yesterday, 
When on the ground a crawling worm it lay, 
Where every foot might tread its soul away. 
Who raised it thence, and bid it range the skies, 
Gave it rich plumage and its brilliant dyes ? 

*T was God—its God and thine, oh man! and He 
In this, thy fellow creature, lets thee see 

The wondrous change that is ordained for thee ; 
Thou too shalt leave thy reptile form behind, 


And mount the skies. a pure etherial mind, 
There range among the skies all bright and unconfined.” 
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8. The study of insects has a tendency to deliver the mind from 
superstitious fear, and to correct many erroneous opinions, common 
among the ignorant. You sometimes meet with individuals who are 
willing to receive as true Virgil’s recipe, for the production at will of 
a swarm of bees from the carcass of a purposely slaughtered ox, given 
in the fourth Book of the Georgics in the story of Aristoeus’ recovery 
of his bees; who see nothing suspicious in Kercher’s directions for 
breeding serpents; or who can believe with Hamlet, that the sun 
breeds maggots in a dead animal, or that a horse’s hair will turn into 
an eel. How much mischief has often resulted from popular errors ! 
The people of Barbadoes regard the appearance of a certain grass- 
hopper in their houses as ominous of fatal illness to some member of 
the family, whilst to many in our own country the little insect called 
the death-watch is the occasion of the most unpleasant apprehensions. 
It is a small beetle, found only.in old houses, and by means of its 
powerful jaws, mines through the wood in all directions, only emerging 
when it has assumed the perfect state. The ticking noise which it 
makes, is merely the love call to its companion, although so often 
received as the presage of death. Some of our oldest poets refer to 
this prevalent superstition. Spencer says: 


“ The solemn death-watch tick’d the hour she died. 


“ You may smile at the idea,” says Sir Thomas Broune, “but the per- 
son who could eradicate it from the people, would save many a cold 
sweat from the meticulous head of nurses and grandmothers.” Swift 
describes this insect, and gives us an infallible remedy for the spell. 


“ A woodworm, 
That lies in old wood, like a hare in her form, 
With teeth or with claws, it will bite or will scratch, 
And chambermaids christen this worm a death-watch, 
Because like a watch it always cries click ; 
Then woe to those in the house who are sick ! 
For sure as a gun, they will give up the ghost, 
If the maggot cries click when it scratches the post ; 
But a kettle of scalding hot water injected, 
Infallibly cures the timber affected : 
The omen is broken, the danger is over, 
The maggot will die and the sick will recover.’ 


4. This study is important in view of the depredations committed by 
insects, as well as the benefits often conferred by them. A careful 
study of their habits would protect us from their ravages, and suggest 
remedies for many of the injuries which they sometimes inflict upon 
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our agricultural interests. Insects have an agency in the production 
of some of the most loathsome diseases. Linné supposed that they 
were the cause of many cutaneous diseases, and some of the medical 
profession of the present day have thought that the Cholera, that 
scourge of nations, was to be ascribed to the same source. On the 
other hand, insects often afford advantages. They prey upon other 
insects, whose ravages interfere with our comfort or with the supply 
of our wants. They remove decayed substances, they devour dead 
carcasses, they consume putrescent vegetables, they purify stagnant 
waters. They furnish food to birds, they are applied in the arts, they 
are used in medical science. “The little busy bee gathers honey from 
every opening flower,” and elaborates stores of wax. The gail insect 
supplies us with a most excellent ink; the cochineal with a valuable 
dye, and the silk worm provides us with a most beautiful article of 
dress. 

5. Insects teach us lessons in ethics. We have on this point the 
inspired authority of the wisest of men, who (in Proverbs vi: 6) sends 
his sluggard to one for a lesson of wisdom. What striking illustrations 
of economy, frugality, perseverance, and other virtues does the insect 
world furnish! The industry of the bee among all nations has been 
proverbial. Homer institutes a comparison between the movements of 
the Grecian troops from their ships and tents, to the coming forth of 
the bees from their hives; and that interesting passage of Virgil, 
found in the fourth Book of the Georgiecs, and repeated with slight 
alterations in the first Book of the Auneid, in which the poet compares 
the industry of the Tyrians, in the erection of their city, to the zeal 
and assiduity of the bees in collecting honey and arranging the busi- 
ness of the hive, has always been justly admired. The perseverance 
of the ant, how wonderful! In warm climates they are often seen 
marching in countless numbers, in a straight column, from which noth- 
ing seems possible to divert their attention. How often has it incul- 
cated a useful truth! The celebrated Timour the Tartar, after a 
series of the most brilliant victories, was at length conquered and made 
captive. ‘Though confined in a prison, whose massive walls and thick 
iron bars discouraged every attempt to escape, he still strove at each 
chink and crevice to discover some way of deliverance. At length, 
wearied and dispirited, he sat down in a corner of his gloomy prison, 
and gave himself up to despair. While brooding over his sorrows, an 
ant, with a piece of wood, thrice as large as itself, attracted his atten- 
tion. The insect seemed desirous to ascend the perpendicular face of 
the wall, and made several attempts to accomplish it ; but after reach- 
ing a little elevation, it came to a jutting angle of the stone, and fell 
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backward to the floor. Again and again the effort was renewed. The 
monarch watched the struggles of the insect, and in the interest thus 
excited, he forgot his own condition. The ant, although baffled in its 
aims, persevered, and had the satisfaction to witness the sixtieth trial 
crowned with success. “The sight,” said he, “gave me comfort at the 
moment, and [ have never forgotten the lesson it conveyed.” 

6. What a profitable study is this for religious instruction! No one 
ean diligently study nature without deriving from it moral improve- 
ment. It is calculated to lead the mind, by a natural and pleasing 
path, to some of the great truths of our holy religion, and to impress 
it with the most lovely ideas of the power, wisdom, and love of the 
Author of nature ; to inspire us with devotional feeling, and to fill us 
with profound reverence and pious wonder. At every step we are 
ready to exclaim—“ The hand that made them is Divine”’—and most 
reverently to recognize his gracious superintendence of all things.— 
The most insignificant thing has greatness in it, for it bears the im- 
press of the Almighty Creator. Omnia plena Jovis. 

“The mind enlightened from above, 


Views Him in all; ascribes to the grand cause 
The grand effect.” 





“AT EVENING TIME THERE SHALL BE LIGHT.” 


BY MISS ELIZABETH G. BARBER, 


Tue shining of the earliest star, 

Unveiled from purple shades afar, 
That brighten o’er the brow of night— 

Can bring no cheer amid its beams, 

More bright than throngh this promise gleams, 
‘* At evening time there shall be light.” 


There shall be light—Oh! wanderer, say, 
Greping through tears thy weary way, 
Hath hope in shadows taken flight ? 
There shines a love-star o’er the tomb, 
And sing the angels through the gloom, 
“ At evening time there shall be light.” 
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And seest thou, throngh the dying day, 
That brighter shines the lovely ray, 
As darker grows the coming night? 
And hearest thou, through the twilight calm, 
The silvery sweetness of this psalm, 
“At evening time there shall be light ?” 


As erst around the Bethel Stone 
A gleam of heaven’s own glory shone, 
The pilgrim saw in visions bright, 
Down starry steeps a band descend, 
And seraph tones in chorus blend, 
At evening time, and there was light. 


And as the Magii turned their way 
Toward where the infant Saviour lay, 
And one pure star had crowned the night, 
Methinks o’er plains of far Judea, 
His heralds’ voices sounded clear, 
“ At evening time there shall be light.” 


Untouched by earth’s insensate things, 
We hear the sound of angel wings, 

Down drooping in their distant flight— 
We see the shadows melt away, 
With silvery voices softly say, 

“ At evening time there shall be light.” 


No frowning darkness of the grave, 
No murmurs of the sullen wave 
Our feet have touched, can bring affright— 
As floating from the starry spheres, 
Sounds the glad hymn of endless years, 
“ At evening time there shall be light!” 





Literature may be regarded as the great mutual system of interpre- 
tation between all kinds and classes of men. It is an epistolary cor- 
respondence between brethren of one family, subject to many and wide 
separations, and anxious to remain in spiritual presence one of another. 
These letters may be written by the prisoner in soot and water, illus- 
trated by rude sketches in charcoal ;—by nature’s nobleman, free to 
use his inheritance, in letters of gold, with the fair margin filled with 
exquisite miniatures ;—to the true man each will have value, first, in 
proportion to the degree of its revelation as to the life of the human 
soul, second, in proportion to the perfection of form in which that 
revelation is expressed.—_M. Fuller. 





FIRE. 


BY GEO. 8. BURLEIGH. 


——V—_—w—ao 


“Men scarcely know how beautiful fire is.”—Suetey. 


Way have the Persians, the Egyptians, the Pheenecians, worshipped 
fire? Why has it, in the temples of the Greek and Roman, been so 
carefully preserved, watched over by pure vestals whose vow to watch- 
fulness and purity was deep as life and solemn as death? There was 
a holiness about it which showed that it was a type of no debasing 
thought, a symbol of some high and noble worship, of some noble idea 
of the ever unfathomable God. 

We might almost believe that for its beauty it won the apotheosis it 

enjoyed from a susceptible and ardent people. See it, in the dusk of 
evening, burning unconfined under the sombre pine-shades of the forest. 
Many-colored, clear, and vital, wierd as a spirit, and fluctuant with the 
.invisible billows of the air, how it dances, how it flutters, and shakes 
out its long pennons of purple and orange and gold, from the deep 
crimson of its glowing core. Every branch and reed is a banner-staff 
flashing out its swift oriflame, with a moment’s defiance of the embat- 
tled dark. How the gigantic shadows stagger and reel back, struck 
to the heart by the swift daggers of fire. Such living beauty, so mys- 
terious and subtle withal, so pure in its impalpable essence, and so 
purifving to all that comes into its immaculate arms, I wonder not that 
the dim spirit-light of the Pagan showed him there the fittest symbol 
of that infinite Light and Life who warms and glorifies the world. 

The Druid bowed before the sun ; the worshippers of fire everywhere, 
blessed the glory that burned there, inextinguishable, in immortal 
beauty. That fire had need of no pale vestal to guard its eternal vigor; 
no fat of bull, no sacred wood to feed its equal splendor. To this, in 
the heart of his forest temple, the long-bearded and awful Druid poured 
out his savage gratitude in savage rites,and gave even human victims 
to his god in the heavens, borne on the fire-chariot of his earthly god. 

The Druid and the Gheber are brothers, and brothers both to the 
fire-adoring Phoenecian who sent forth monkeys with tails dipped in 
molten pitch, and set. burning, at their annual rites, in honor of the 
returning Sun. 

The Northmen’s Yule Log—a fire-canoe, floating down from imme- 
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morial ages—is a relic of that ancient ritual, of sun-worship with fire- 
worship for its type, which in far antiquity yet seemed an ancient relic. 

Winter is the father of that godhood of fire, and worship of the sun 
as the great fire. A northern people must have originated a grateful 
ritual in honor of that beneficent genius, that subtle spirit of life and 
joy which resides in fire. Among the Egyptians and the Persians, 
the sun should have been a foe, a malignant fiend that devoured their 
fields, drank up their fountains, and consumed their lives. Rites to 
appease such a fell destroyer they might have instituted, but a worship 
of grateful praise, and careful preservation, never could have been born 
in a land too hot already to make fire and the sun a pleasure. 

Gratitude should be the basis of religion, and a religion which takes 
for its symbol of God, or for its god, if you will have it so, a needless, 
nay, a worse than needless object, one verily oppressive, could only 
have birth in a land where that object was good, and beneficent. But 
gratitude is not enough to determine the selection of fire or the sun for 
apotheosis. Furs and the sheltering rocks, and wool that clothes the cold 
Hyperborean, are all benificent gifts, all worthy of gratitude. Indeed 
something of sanctity does adhere to the ermine, sacred as the symbol 
of regal authority ; something of reverend to the woolsack, seat of 
English justice and type of English prosperity ; and the rocks of 
(Edin, the stone of Power, the mysterious circles of rude stones set up 
by the Druids, mark some sacredness in the enduring rocks. 

There is, however, something fitter in fire to be deified, than in any 
other physical object. The wooden man, the leaden or brazen calf, the 
stupid pettish, gave no motion in response to prayer, took no notice of 
offered gifts, which the sly priest must steal away to keep up the shal- 
low show of vitality. But fire, the beautiful, the wonderful, the gener- 
ous in mercy, but terrible in wrath, devoured the gift that was offered 
on its altar, gave light and warmth to the needy, and by its strange 
wizardry of being, won true respect from its eager devotees. 

That respect still lives: traces of that old worship are existant in 
modern temples, where the significance of them has long ceased or 
been changed to deeper meanings. The tapers, burning in full day 
before the altar, are sparks of the vestal fire never extinct, and symbols 
of the primitive faith, yet lingering in our purer worship. The church 
fronting the South, which in the forgetfulness of the old motive that 
made the temple front the divinity—the sun, has been more neglected 
of late, but lingers in the habit. yet, a trace of the forgotten worship. 
The popular order of burial in all old cemeteries, with the head to the 
West, that the dead might see the rising sun, is another fixed and for- 
gotten finger-mark pointing back to the remotest ages, when the sun 
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was a god, and fire was his earthly symbol. A perpetual taper burned 
in the tombs, then a sculptured torch took its place, and death held 
the symbol of life. 

In these rites and customs lurked some gleam of the great idea of 
immortality, of the soul’s fire, which, like the sun, burns through the 
clouds of death, and the setting of a thousand circling generations, in. 
an unbroken night. As a perpetual figure, which has become so 
familiar as to seem literal, we are using fire as a term for life, vitality, 
vigor and promptness. The “fire of youth,” a “fiery heart,” “an eye 
of fire,” are signs too like the reality to be considered types. Why, 
verily the blood does burn, ignite and consume like fuel; and the face 
burns when shame or wrath or love send more swiftly the blood into 
the cheeks. Every thing burns, slowly or swiftly, visibly or invisibly, 
ever burns and passes into new forms. 

To a keener sense than the common, a visible flame issues from de- 
caying forms, and flutters and floats like the clearer flames we see from 
the burning of wood. It has been the life giver, and it is no less the 
motion of death, for death too breathes and moves, is alive. All lives 
all consumes—the funeral toreh of one form, in its transit, is the birth- 
torch of festal joy to new creations. Fire, the universal solvent, shall 
not be inappropriate as the symbol of the universal Mover. 





Man’s heart often overrun’s with its fulness, and his mind is sprung 
with high purposes of conferring happiness on those who would not 
thank him for the force of a thousand such natures as his, spent in self- 
forgetful worship at their shrines. And shall what is noble, nearest 
divine within us, go begging thus, or prostrate itself before those who 
cannot comprehend the offerings it would make, and turn it off as an 
impertinence, preferring the dross and base mixtures of the world, the 
glittering, the false, the pretending, the obsequious and unknowing of 
men, acceptable and accepted because they are so? Yes, shall what 
is most superior within us, what neglect, what wrong cannot kill, what 
will live, and gives us the pledge of living—living without obstruction, 
living spiritually and heavenly, where all things shall be duly appre- 
ciated, and the only treasures that are garnered up shall be those of 
thought and affection—making legal tender of the gold within us, 
which procures us so little here, that we may be left to starve in its 
greatest abounding ? 














BAD BOYS. 


A WORD FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 





BY T. 8S. ARTHUR. 





“INCORRIGIBLE boy !” exclaimed Mr. Wilkins, addressing a lad, 
who stood before him with flushed face, and eyes resting upon the floor. 
“ Did I not positively forbid this ?” 

To his father’s angry interrogation, the boy answered not. 

“Did you hear me, sir !” 

Still no answer. 

“William !” Mr. Wilkins laid his hand, with a sharp grip, on the ‘ 
boy’s shoulder. The latter raised his eyes, that were moist with gather- 
ing tears, and fixed them, with an appealing glance, on his father’s face. 

“ Why don’t you answer me, say? Didn’t I positively forbid your 
going with those boys ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” was faintly answered. 

“ And yet, after my prohibition, you went, thus acting from a delib- 
erate spirit of disobedience.” ; 

Mr. Wilkins was much excited. He was rather a stern man; quick 
in his conclusions, strong of will, yet not intuitive in his estimates of 
character. William, his oldest boy, from his proneness to go wrong, 
had given him a great deal of trouble. To use his own words, he was 
“almost out of heart with him.” His second son, Edward, was alto- 
gether a different lad. From his earliest years, he had been mild and 
obedient. If his parents forbade his going,any whefe, the prohibition 
was never regarded as a hardship. Possessing an innate power to 
abstract pleasure from ordinary surroundings ; content with the pre- 
sent good, whatever it might be; he had little temptation to wander 
from right paths. How different was the inherited character of Wil- 
liam Wilkins. He had a quick mind, and a strong imagination, with 
covetousness, excitability, and a love of sensual pleasures. Now, it 
never seemed to occur to his father, that the marked difference between 
William and his brother Edward, was something for which the former 
was to be pitied, rather than blamed. He thought of the boy’s per- 
verseness as acquired or deliberate ; not as the fountain sending forth 
bitter waters, because it possessed no innate sweetness. Every wrong 
act was set down as the offspring of a purpose to do wrong, instead of 
a yielding to temptation. And so, he had no patience with the lad, 
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who, it may be remarked, was a better boy than he had been at the 
same age. 

The father was excited at his child’s disobedience, and, rejecting all 
excuses, punished him with unwonted severity. 

The mother’s deeper love for her children made her wiser. - She 
better understood the ground-work of William’s character ; could see 
farther below the surface. When his father blamed, she only pitied ; 
for she saw that in the boy’s mind were often intense struggles with 
hereditary inclinings ; and if he often fell, he sometimes conquered.— 
With Edward, all glided on smoothly as a summer sea; for his impulses 
were to good rather than to evil. Toobey was an instinct of his mind. 
Often did Mr. Wilkins unwisely hold up Edward as an example for his 
oldest son,—the effect was to sow seeds of self-righteousness in the 
breast of the former, and anger towards his brother in that of the latter. 
Very differently, however, acted the mother. She never repelled her 
erring boy ; but, even when grieved and offended by his worst faults, 
sought to draw him to her side and win his confidence. When he came, 
weeping, to her room, and angry with his father for the punishment 
inflicted, she said to him, in a grieving, not a chiding voice— 

“ How could you do so, William ?” 

“ I wasn’t in any harm, mother,” sobbed the boy. “We only went 
over into Bailey’s woods for some nuts.” 

“ Still, you did wrong ; for your father positively forbade your going 
with those boys.” 

“ They’re not bad boys, mother.” 

“ That isn’t the point, William. Your father’s commands must be 
your law. He has his own reasons, and they are. good ones, for not 
wishing you to keep company with these boys. The wrong, on your 
part, lies in the disobedience.” 

“ Well, I didn’t intend to go with them, mother. When father told 
me not to do so, I meant to obey him. I always mean to obey him, for 
I know that is right. But sometimes I forget ; and sometimes I want 
to do what he has forbidden so very much that it seems as if I couldn’t 
help going wrong. It was so this morning. Last night I lay awake 
for a long time, thinking how nice it would be to go to Bailey’s woods 
and get some nuts. It was the first thing I thought about this morn- 
ing; and, after breakfast, I asked Edward if he wouldn’t go with me. 
But, he’s never willing to go any where. He’s always moping about 
home, or busied in a book. I didn’t want to go by myself, for it isn’t 
pleasant to be all alone in the woods. ‘ So, when Mr. Jones’ boys came 
along and said they were going to gather nuts, it didn’t seem as if it 
would be very wrong to go with them—and so I went.” 
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“Tt is very wrong to disobey your father, William,” said his mother. 

“TI know itis. But I wish he wouldn’t always be telling me not to 
do this, and not to do that, and not to do the other. I wouldn’t go 
wrong, nor get punished half so often.” 

“ But, if he sees danger in your way, my son, shall he not lift a 
voice of warning?” ‘The boy did not answer. “ There is danger in an 
association with those boys,” said the mother, 

“T never saw them do any thing so very wrong.” 

“ What would you say of boys who were guilty of robbing orchards 
and hen-roosts?”’ A red spot burned instantly on William’s face.— 
“ Wouldn’t you call that very wrong ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“Of such wicked acts have these boys been guilty; and into such 
wicked acts you may be led, my son, if you keep their company.” 

_ “Why,mother! Do you think I could be tempted to do such a thing?” 

“ You are easily tempted, William—too easily ; and this is why your 
father is so strict in his injunctions. If he permits you to keep com- 
pany with boys who rob orchards and hen-roosts, he has no security 
that you will not be led astray into the commission of the same evils ; 
or, if not actually guilty of such deeds, that you will be adjudged guilty, 
because seen in the company of those who commit them.” 

William looked serious, and stood for some time with his eyes cast 
upon the floor. 

“ Why didn’t he tell me all this ?” he at length asked. “I’m sure, 
if I'd known they were thieves, ’'d never been caught in their com- 
pany. But, that’s just the way with father! He’s always saying— 
Don’t do this, or don’t do that. But never gives a reason.” 

“Hush, my son. It is not right to speak so of your father.” 

“ But it’s true, mother. If he’d told me, when he forbade my going 
with Mr. Jones’ boys, that they had stolen apples, and robbed hen’s 
nests, do you think I’d have been seen in their company? No indeed. 
He would have saved me from disobedience and punishment.” 

Farther remarks, of this tenor, the mother did not permit her boyy 
to make. Their force came upon her mind with almost stunning effect: 

At school, William was no favorite with his teachers. Too rarely, 
indeed, do we find the intellectual endowments, requisite for a teacher, 
united with those moral qualities that should ever be possessed by 
those to whom are committed the all-important work of educating the 
minds of young immortals. Unfortunately for William Wilkins, his 
teachers were men of no intuitive perceptions of character, and no un- 
selfish regard for the well being of others. The natural impulses of 
this wayward boy were reacted upon, in anger, and prejudgedasif they 
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were deliberate purposes. Moreover, as he soon acquired the reputa- 
tion of being a troublesome boy, he was observed more narrowly, and 
censured and punished more frequently than other lads guilty of like 
offences. He grew reckless in consequence. His efforts to do right 
were never met by approval, while his wrong deeds always brought a 
swift reaction. 

Punishments, complaints, and temporary suspensions, marked the 
progress of his education, bringing with them additional punishments 
at home. Under such a system, the boy’s life was rendered ‘miserable, 
while, instead of growing better, he was daily growing worse—that is, 
less hopeful of his own ability to do what was right. Never stimu- 
lated, through encouragement, except by his mother—and the little 
she could do had small power to overcome the adverse influence exerted 
at almost every point—and soured towards his father and his teachers, 
he was growing more and more reckless, and really beginning to thinky 
himself what his father most unwisely pronounced him—“ A boy doom- 
ed to disgrace both himself and family.” 

Such was the state of affairs, when, one day, while a gentleman was 
in conversation with Mr. Wilkins, William came to him and delivered 
some message. 

“Ts this your son ?” asked the gentleman. 

“ Yes, sir, that is my oldest boy,” was answered. 

“ A fine, bright looking lad!” said the man. 

“T only wish he was as good as he looks,” replied Mr. Wilkins, in a 
voice that conveyed quite as disparaging a meaning as his words. 

Instantly the countenance of William, which had brightened at the 
stranger’s remark, fell. A few moments afterwards, he was sharply 
reproved by his father, for turning over some papers on his desk, when, 
with a flushed and angry brow, he went hastily from the room. The 
eyes of the stranger followed the retiring form of the boy with an ex- 
pression of interest: For a few moments he remained thoughtful and 
silent. In ‘this pause, a lad came in, and, delivering a note to Mr. 
Wilkins, immediately retired. An ejaculation of pain followed the 
hurried reading of this note. 

“More trouble,” hesaid. “That boy worries me beyondall endurance.” 

“What is the matter ?” enquired the gentleman. 

“ A note from the principal of the school where my son goes. Read 
it for yourself”’—and, with a singular want of parental delicacy and 
wisdom, he handed to the gentleman the note just received. It read— 

“T am again forced to complain of your son’s bad conduct in the 
school. Unless there is an immediate and decided improvement in his 
behavior, I shall be obliged, painful as will be the alternative, to re- 
quest his withdrawal.” 
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“ The lad I saw just now, is not meant, surely ?” remarked the gen- 
tleman. 

“The same,” answered Mr. Walkins 

“ He goes to Mr. Melleville, I see.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Tt may be, that the boy is not so much to blame as his teachers,” 
said the gentleman. 

“ Mr. Melleville’s school has the best reputation in the city.” 

“That doesn’t make it the most desirable, however. Your son, I 
should suppose, from a glance at his face, is a bright, active boy, full 
of impulse, and not very quick to think of consequences.” 

“You hit his character pretty well. Add, perverse, and always more 
inclined to go wrong than right ; and you have a fuller description.” 

“ A bad school for such a boy,” said the gentleman. “If he were 
my son, I would remove him at once.” 

“Why so?” 

“There are over two hundred in the school.” 

“Yes.” 

“ And five teachers.” 

“T don’t know the exact number.” 

“Ido. And each of these teachers gives instruction, in certain 
branches, daily, to each of those two hundred scholars. Now, it stands 
to reason, that particular adaptations are out of the question. A cer- 
tain routine of lessons is all that can possibly be expected. As to 
having special regard to the peculiarities of temperaments and mental 
activities in scholars, that is out of the question. Each has to be laid 
upon a kind of Procrustean bed, and, if too short, stretched to the re- 
quired dimensions—if too long, shorn of some fair proportions. Only 
those who happen to be of the tight length, escape injustige and, it may 
be, life-long injury. Does not this strike you on a moment’s reflection ?” 

“T never gave it a thought before,” said Mr. Wilkins. 

“ A boy, such as your son appears to be, cannot possibly pass through 
one of these schools, where children are educated by wholesale, without 
receiving permanent injury. Troublesome boys are always marked in 
such institutions, and gotten rid of as quickly as possible. Now, these 
troublesome boys are, usually, those who have the greater force of 
character ; whose hereditary impulses are strongest. If wisely led 
into the right way, they make our best and most efficient men ; but if, 
through defect of education, they go wrong, the world knows them as 
its worst enemies. They need the wisest care; the tenderest and 
most considerate treatment. They do not commit offences so much 
from a purpose to do wrong, as from hereditary impulses. These im- 
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pulses, when they appear, should not excite our anger, but our pity. 
We should do all in our power to give the boy a moral strength to 
overcome in his daily temptations to wrong ; and, when he does wrong, 
while we censure evil as evil, we should seek to inspire the youthful 
wrestler with cheerful hopes of final conquest.” 

“You startle my mind with new views on this subject,” said Mr. 
Wilkins. “A light is breaking in upon me. But, where are teachers 
to be found who will regard their scholars with a wise and conscien- 
tious discrimination? Who will take these active, troublesome boys, 
and, in patience and long suffering, help them to overcome their con- 
stitutional perverseness ?” 

“Such men are to be found,” replied the gentleman. “They are 
not many in number, however. One I do know, to whom I induced my 
sister to send a lad who was always in trouble at Mr. Melleville’s, and 
who was finally expelled from the school.” 

“ And with what result ?” eagerly asked Mr. Wilkins. 

“The happiest to be conceived. In less thana week after he entered 
this new school, which is limited to twelve in number, both he and the 
teacher understood each other perfectly; and now the utmost confi- 
dence and good feeling exists between them. Deliberately, I am sure, 
my nephew would not, in any thing, offend his preceptor. At Mr. 
Melleville’s, he was all the time under censure for disrespect to prin- 
cipal or teachers.” 

“ How was so great a change effected ?” enquired Mr. Wilkins. 

“ By a mild firmness on the part of the teacher, in the beginning— 
an appeal to the boy’s seif-respect—and such a generous outgoing of 
good will towards him, that he could not but feel that his teacher was 
a true friend and not a tyrant. Affection for the office led this man to 
become an instructor of youth. Love of children makes him accurate 
in his perception of their character, and wise in all that appertains to 
their real good. He never repels them by harsh or angry words ; but 
always so shows them their faults that good resolutions for the future 
are awakened.” 

“Tf I could only get my boy with him,” said Mr. Wilkins, “ how 
thankful I would be.” 

“There is a single vacancy, I believe.” 

“Ts it in the city ?” 

“ No.” 

* T am sorry for that,” replied Mr. Wilkins. “I have always been 
opposed to sending children away from home.” 

“ Not only a new school, but new domestic influences are often the 
best for a boy like your son,” was answered. “Such a boy does not 
always find that consideration at home to which he is entitled. His 
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faults are hereditary, and those from whom he inherits them, (pardon 
my freedom of speech,) are not always the most patient and forbearing. 
In fact, the reaction upon us, of our own evils, in our children, is par- 
ticularly annoying. Few parents can endure it.” 

How deeply rebuked was Mr. Wilkins by these words! A new 
light was breaking into his mind, by which he saw himself in a new 
position. 

“T ought to be my child’s best friend,” said he to himself. “TI fear 
that I have been his worst enemy.” 

How salutary was the change that immediately took place. From 
Mr. Melleville’s school, William was at once removed, and placed under 
the care of the teacher so strongly recommended. 

The boy, when he learned that a new complaint had been made 
against him by Mr. Melleville, suddenly prepared himself for sharp 
rebuke or severe punishment. 

“ William,” said his father to him, “I have a note from your teacher, 
with renewed complaints.” 

The tone was not angry, and this created surprise. The boy looked 
up, half fearfully. 

“T think we had better try a new school,” added Mr. Wilkins, now 
speaking with something of cheerfulness in his voice. 

William did not reply, but gazed wonderingly at his father. 

“ How would you like to go to Mr. Barclay ?” 

“ At Westville ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Oh, very much,” was answered in a quick voice and with a bright- 
ening face. 

“You have heard of him ?” 

“Yes, sir. Edward Jones goes there.” 

“Very well. We will go out there to-morrow, and if Mr. Barclay 
has a vacancy, I will enter you in his school.” 

No more was said. Nota reference was made to the past, nor a 
hope expressed, at the time, for the future. The new life was entered 
upon in a cheerful spirit, and soon it was plain to all, that the way- 
ward boy had come under the needed influences. He had now help 
and encouragement, not angry repulse, and worse than useless punish- 
ment. He was no longer compelled to adapt himself to all surround- 
ing circumstances ; but there was a judicious bending of circumstances 
to his case; and a wise guardianship over him, looking to the repres- 
sion of evil and the encouragement of what was good. And so, instead 
of being warped and twisted through a false external pressure, he grew 
up into a goodly tree, bearing, in manhood, fair fruit in rich abundance, 
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THE SPIRIT SACRIFICE. 


BY Cc. C. TORREY. 


Ar a time of severe pestilence among the Chippeways, it was resolved to appease the 
Great Spirit by the sacrifice of the most beautiful maiden of the tribe, by sending her 
over the Sault St. Marie in a bark canoe; but just as she was launching forth into the 
stream, says the legend, a heavenly vision appeared upon the river, sang the following 
song, and immediately disappeared in the foaming waters : 


“‘T come from the Spirit land, 
To appease the Great Spirit 
To stay the plague, 
And to save the life of the beautiful Chippeway.” 
INDIAN TRADITION. 


Summer’s fair train had come and gone; 

And autumn in her russet dress, 

With silent step came stealing on, 

While o’er that boundless wilderness 
Which skirts Algoma’s billowy tide, 

The Plague had hovered far and wide, 

Shrouding the land in deep distress, — 
Numbering among the silent dead 
Infant, and youth, and hoary head ; 

And hurrying to the spirit land 

The brave of heart and strong of hand— 
Till Sachem wise and warrior chief 
Seemed falling like the fading leaf. 

Ah, many a cheek was pale and wan, 

Aud many an eye was lustreless, 
Where once joy’s beaming light had shone 
And many a heart with grief distraught, 
In death a grateful refuge sought, 

From sorrow, care and wretchedness. 


Beside the broad St. Mary’s stream, 
A council sat of hoary men,— 
Four moons had waned, nor yet one beam 
Of hope appeared to gladden them. 
Oft had they Manitou besought 
His fearful wrath to turn away : 
But mystic rites in vain were wrought 
In vain were costliest offerings brought 
His angry hand to stay. 
When suddenly before them stood, 
' In the fresh bloom of womanhood, 
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And habited in richest dress, 

A maid of passing loveliness— 
The only daughter of their chief. 
In language eloquently brief, 
She yields herself at set of sun, 
Fit offering for the Holy One-- 

Thus only may His wrath be stayed. 
—Silent they sat with grief oppressed, 
For every heart was sore distressed, 

And she alone was undismayed, 
Rejoicing that she thus might free 
Her tribe from direst misery. 


The day is gone—The sun’s last rays have shed 
Their mellow light o’er river, vale, and hill ; 
The western clouds still blush with fading red— 
Darkness draws on, and all is calm and still, 
Save that the waterfall with murmuring noise, 
Sounds through the neighboring woods its pensive voice. 


But now along the river’s side 

A dark-haired virgin band appears, 

Leading, with sobs and bitter tears, 
Her who had been their joy and pride. 
With footstep firm and queenly tread, 

With parted lip and beaming eye, 
While holy joy her face o’erspread, 

The maiden came—to die. 

Now seated in her light canoe, 

She sweetly chants her funeral song— 
When swift along the river’s bed, 

And through the woods and overhead, 

There echoes, loud and long, 

A sudden, strange, unearthly sound— 
Its tremor stirs the very ground 

And fills each heart with fear. 
And now upon the waters, see 
A shape approaches rapidly : 

Nearer it draws and still more near. 
And now ‘tis quite within our view— 
’Tis like a small birch bark canoe ; 

And seated in its stern, behold 

A creature of no earthly mould: 

‘* White she is as lily of June, 

And beauteous as the silver moon 

When out of sight the clouds are driven, 
And she is left alone in heaven.” 

Still onward speeds the airy bark, 

And list! as it skims o'er the waters dark, 
A wild and thrilling song is heard, 

Like the sweet, sad note of the “ Spirit bird” — 
Far, far through the depths of the woods it stole, 
It has thrilled like a spell to the inmost soul. 


THE SPIRIT OF BROTHERHOOD. 


**T come, I come, I have hasted away, 

“From the beautiful region of cloudless day— 

‘**T have hasted to dwell ‘neath the dark blue wave, 
‘*‘ The life of the Chippeway maiden to save. 


‘** Nor plague nor famine nor pain nor grief, 

Shall visit her land while her father is chief : 
‘In innocent joy shall her days be passed, 

“‘ She shall soar to the realms of the blest at last.” 


Nor more was heard, for the voice was drowned, 
And they listened in vain for its silver sound, 
For she swiftly sank in the flashing foam. 
—Thou art gone to dwell in thine ocean home, 
No more to revisit the spirit land, 

No more to dwell with its happy band, 

Till the maiden’s soul, by death set free, 

Shall mount on the wings of bliss with thee. 





THE SPIRIT OF BROTHERHOOD. 


In this age of the world a want of the spirit of brotherhood and fra- 
ternal sympathy is too often observable. Selfishness and interested 
benevolence seem to be the ruling principles that actuate mankind.— 
Too much attention is paid to the laws of etiquette as they exist, 
without considering whether these laws are founded on reason and 
common sense, or merely to agree with the whims and notions of 
some leader of the fashions. We must have no bow or smile fora 
stranger, to show him that we recognize him as being a unit in the 
sum total of humanity—a fellow-worker on earth—a voyager on the 
same stream of life and bound for the same eternal haven—but must 
meet him with an unaltered brow, a stern gaze, and a keep-away aspect, 
as if there was contamination in his touch and danger in his very look. 
Any proffered attention, though we are assured it is offered with the 
best of feelings, we must reject with scorn—as if it was an insult, un- 
less we have been introduced. This is one of the faults in society 
that needs eradicating, and the sooner it is done the better. Oh, that 
the time may come when man will look upon his brother-man with 
kindness and confidence, with a feeling of willingness to do all he can 
to add to his happiness, and with a disposition to spread the feeling of 
true Christianity throughout the world. 
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TIE NEW-YORK CRYSTAL PALACE. 


THe main part of this beautiful structure has been finished and 
opened to the public. We may hereafter give some views and explan- 
ations of the interior ; at present we must confine ourselves to its 
external appearance. The drawing which accompanies this, was 
taken from the south west, at the junction of Fortieth-street and the 
Sixth Avenue. The ground enclosed is about five atres, extending 
from Fortieth to Forty-Second street, and from the Sixth Avenue to 
the walls of the Croton Reservoir, just seen in the distance on the 
right of the engraving. To avoid the use of technical phrases, the 
building may be best described by beginning at the top. The dome 
is one hundred feet in diameter, and one hundred and eighteen feet 
from the ground floor, and is surmounted by a lantern thirty-one feet 
high, so that the total interior elevation from floor to ceiling is one 
hundred and forty-nine feet. At the base of the dome, the building 
takes the form of a cross, three hundred and sixty-five feet five inches 
in diameter, with equal arms, forty-one feet in width. Descending 
twenty-one feet, the cross widens to one hundred and forty-nine feet, 
but retains the same diameter. Again descending about twenty feet, 
the building takes an octagonal form, which it preserves to the base— 
a further distance of twenty-four feet. In each of the eight angles.is 
an octagonal tower eight feet in diameter, and seventy-five feet in height. 
The sides of the whole structure are composed of ornamental iron frame 
work set with glass, the surface of which is prepared to give a mellow” 
light, without any shading of canvass. The roofs are made of ribs of 
cast iron, boarded and covered with tin; and the dome is of the same 
material, divided by two circles of ornamental windows, like lace york. 
The outer surface of iron is painted, on all sides, to resemble “light 
bronze, which gives it a brilliant appearance in the sunlight. There 
are three entrances, forty-seven feet wide, one on each of the open sides. 

The part of the building thus described is completed, and is all which 
is represented 1 in our engraving. The directors, finding that the room 
contemplated in the original design would be too limited, have since 
commenced a hall about forty feet wide, running parallel with the 
northern and southern arms of the cross, on the eastern side of the 
main building, (between it and the Reservoir,) and about four hundred 
feet long. The upper story of this will be a picture gallery. " 
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ground between the lower story and the main building will also be 
roofed in, and the whole of this part will be used for the working 
machinery. 

The wonderful structure thus described, will be not only the most 
attractive novelty of the season, but altogether the greatest work of 
art ever undertaken in this country. It will cover only about one- 
third the area oceupied by the Crystal Palace at London, but will sur- 
pass it in beauty of design, and adaptedness to the objects of the exhi- 
bition. Unlike the London Palace, it will probably stand for many 
years, a monument of the enterprize and skill of its projectors. 





LILIE OF THE VALE. 





BY MISS JULIA M. THOMPSON 


——Seere 


Ox! happiest memories crown the hour, 
When, wandering far o’er hill and dale, 

I found that pale and gentle flower— 
Sweet Lilie of the Vale. 





Spring strewed bright blossoms every where, 
Fresh flowrets rocked in every gale, 

Yet no where bloomed there one so fair 
As Lilie of the Vale. 


Gay Summer came with blushing face, 
And still serenely sweet and pale, 
Arrayed in purity and grace, 
Smiled Lilie of the Vale. 


But, ah! ere Autumn tinged the bower 
With golden hue, a treacherous gale 

Swept rudely o’er my cherished flower, 
My Lilie of the Vale. 


Now where the palest moonbeams lie, 

Where oft is heard the night-bird’s wail, 
Where mournfully the zephyrs sigh, 

Sleeps Lilie of the Vale. , 


And saddest memories haunt the hour, 
Though far I’ve wandered from the dale, 

When last I saw my stricken flower, 

Lost Lilie of the Vale. 









































Once upon a Cine, 


Words by J. ROSS DIX. Esq. Music by JOHN ROGERS THOMAS, 
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2 We do not climb up beanstalks now, |2 And if we’ve sometimes cause to sigh 

Nor with old Sinbad sail, In manhood’s sterner hours, 

In iron ships the deep we plough, We hand in hand with memory, 
Outstrip the wind “ by rail ;’ Should tread life’s path of flow’rs. 

Reality has chased Romance, The retrospect may gild the gloom 
Gone is life’s golden prime, Of sorrow’s wintry clime, 

For everything was possible, And make us prize the happiness 
In “Once upon a time.” Of “Once upon a time.” 
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TO THE RUBY-CROWNED WREN. 


BY MRS. SOPHRONIA CURRIER, 


ees 


Ax unknown note, but soft and clear, 

Is ringing in my drowsy ear ; 

And through the window’s clustering vine, 
A timid, bright eye turns to mine. 

Sweet little warbler! hast thou come 
With welcome to thy prairie home ? 

Or art thou stranger here, like me, 
Seeking for love and sympathy 1 


In days long passed, amid the grove, 
Heardst thou the Indian’s tale of lovo 3 
And didst thou skim the waving grass 
While the light-hearted, tawny lass 
Oared her canoe, so swift and free, 
Adown the winding Kishwakie ? 

As legend tells, grew pale thy crest, 
When the poor red man sought the west 7 


If but a wayward wanderer here, 

Tell, if thou canst, of lands more fair ; 
Where sweeter flowers turn starrier eyes 
To greener earth, or calmer skies. 

Hast basked at eve in ruddier beams, 

Or laved thy wing in cooler streams 1? 
Have brighter birds, a sweeter tone, 
Blent, with the music of thy own ? 


Sweet bird, upon my window sill 

Partake of choicest food thy fill. 

No poisonous weed is lurking here, 

Nor cruel falcon hovering near; 

So in my bower build thy nest, 

And swell thy note, and plume thy crest; 
And as the Indian called thee, be 

The harbinger of juy to me. 


Sth Grove, Tu. 
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~LOVE FOR LOVE. 


BY WILLIAM H. BURLEIGH. 


oOoOoOorne 


Dora Affection’s gentle dove 

Make the frigid heart her home ? 
To the loveless soul will Love 

With his ministrations come ? 
Will he fold his wing to ’bide 
In the heart where reigneth Pride ? 
Or with sweet emotions bless 
Spirits ruled by Selfishness ? 


Never !—Only in the breast 

Kindled by his light divine, 
Will the winged Angel rest, 

Building in the heart his shrine ! 
Love alone can purchase love— 
All the stars that burn above 
—Were they coined to current gold— 
Vainly for its price were told. 


He who would be blessed with friends, 
Must a friendly spirit show ; 

And the heart that free-est sends 
Its affections forth, shall know 

Most of the pervading bliss 

Love hath for his votaries— 

Joys extatic, pure, refined, 

Rapture filling all the mind. 


Hoarding care but bring thee loss; 
Wealth is found alone in giving ; 

Treasures kept resolve to dross ; 
Love, by loving—life, by living, 

Still augments and sweeter grows 

For the largess it bestows— 

Oulward-flowing, it shall be 

Ever flowing back to thee. 


Thus the more thou giv’st, the more 
Still, in giving, shall be thine, 
Aye replenishing thy store 
With a recompense divine ! 
Joy and peace thy heart shall fill, 
While that heart shall widen still, 
Till to its embrace is given __ 
All of good in Earth and Heaven! 





A LEAF FROM THE LIFE OF A LAWYER. 


BY FRANK WILLOUGHBY. 
—_—e—OO 


“Goop morning, Harry,” exclaimed my friend Fred Ashton, one 
morning not long since, as he entered, or rather rushed into the office 
where I sat, busily writing, surrounded by books, papers, parchments, 
and all the dusty parapharnalia of a law office. “ Busy, eh!” 

“ Well, yes, Fred—I am very. busy this morning,” I replied. 

“ A very polite hint that,” said my visitor, “ but I don’t take, never- 
theless ; and, by the way, this same industry is a new thing for Mr. 
Henry St. John to boast of. What does it mean, Harry? You must 
let me into the secret. When I left home five years ago, you were one 
of the most idle, gay, and fashionable young men of the day—a dangler 
after all the pretty girls, and petted by all the mammas, half-poet, half 
painter, half-sportsman, and whole dandy. To return and find you 
settled down into a quiet, sober man of business, is a mystery which—” 

“ My friends never will be able to understand,” I interrupted.— 
“ Well, if you wish to know——” 

* Stop, Harry, in the name of all that is merciful, and tell me first, 
who is that splendid creature I saw with you last night at Wallack’s? 
I have been dying with curiosity and admiration ever since the first 
glimpse I caught of her, and I got up early this morning, resolved to 
come here and give you no peace until you told me all about her. I 
should have come to you last night, but I was with a lady, and a very 
exacting one too. I had to be pretty cautious how I expressed my 
admiration. But positively, Harry, she wags the most magnificent 
woman I ever saw, and I have seen some of the, so-called handsomest, 
ladies of Europe and America both, stately English, graceful French, 
fascinating Spaniards, Italian girls with dark eyes, and German dames 
with blue, ‘young Grecian maids,’ and Turkish sultanas, Jewesses and 
gipsies—lI have seen them all, but not one like her. I tell you, Harry, 
she would grace a throne better than any queen who wears a corortet. 
Such dignity of mien, and such beauty of feature—so commanding, and 
yet so sweet. If her mind be worthy of her face, she is just the woman 
I have always been looking for—the ideal I have always worshipped. 
Now, don’t laugh Harry, but tell me when you'll introduce me.” 

I did laugh, however, loud and long ; though Fred’s enthusiasm was 
no new thing to me, and he was fairly getting angry, before I could 
compose myself sufficiently to satisfy his curiosity regarding the lady 
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in question. I was just commencing an answer, when suddenly an idea 
occurred to me, and I replied— 

“Tt would take a long time to tell you all I know concerning that 
lady, and I am actually very much engaged this morning ; but I always 
eschew business after two o’clock, and if you will call in this afternoon 
I will give you a full and authentic history both of myself and of the 
lady you so much admire.” 

“ Yourself! have I not known you all my life?” exclaimed Fred, 
rather tartly. 

“ Aye, but you wished to know what had converted me into a man 
of business, a moment since !” 

“T beg your pardon, I had forgotten. But the lady, you'll introduce 
me, won’t you ?” 

“ Tf Ican obtain her permission, I will do so with pleasure,” I replied. 

“ Permission,eh! Well, I suppose I must submit to your conditions, 
or I shall never be admitted to her presence.” 

“ Any time after three I shall be at your service, old fellow,” said I, 
“and I will call on my way to dinner, and see if she will allow me to 
bring you up this evening.” 

“On your way to dinner! You must be mighty intimate to call in 
that way, at any hour,” and Fred looked as if he would like to dispute 
my privilege. 

“Well, good bye, if I must go.” And he took up his hat and de- 
parted, but returned in a moment to say, “ Harry, you did not tell me 
her name—did you ?” 

“Tell you all about it this afternoon,” I said, without looking up. 

“ But, Harry, only the name !” 

“This afternoon,” I repeated, and he started off, muttering some- 
thing about “ obstinate, confounded close,” etc. 

I should not have been at all surprised, if I had not seen him again 
in a week, but the afternoon came, and for once in his life Fred was 
punctual to an engagement. His first words were—- 

“Will she see me? What did she say ?” 

“On the strength of your being a friend of mine she will be happy 
to see you this evening.” 

“ Friend of yours!” and Fred looked rather dubious. Any one not 
knowing the man as well as I did, might have been a little provoked 
by the tone in which he repeated the words, but I only said— 

“ All in good time, my boy. After you are introduced you will, of 
course, stand on your own merit. And, by the way, Fred, that lady 
offered herself to me once.” 

He looked a little startled, but affected indifference, and said-— 

“ You expect me to believe that,eh? If you had said refused you—” 
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“ She did, refuse me too.” His face actually brightened, for he had 
been a little suspicious of me all along; and he exclaimed— 

“Did she? I was sure of it. I am de——sorry for you I mean. 
‘But I thought you were going to tell me her history ?” 

“T am, and in order to ‘ begin at the beginning,’ and answer both of 
your queries at once, I must preface my history of her by saying a few 
words about myself. My father, as perhaps you already know, was not 
rich, but possessed of a competency, which enabled him to give his 
children a good education—to fit them, as he said, to make their own 
way creditably through the world. I believe I was considered a pretty 
smart boy, and was yet quite young when I left college, and entered 
upon the study of law. I was very ambitious then, and had many 
romantic dreams of raising myself to fame and fortune through my 
own exertions. I intended to become famous some day or other, and 
one morning I woke and found myself so, though,in a line very different 
from that I had marked out for myself, and totally independent of all 
effort of my own. I retired to rest one night, a poor student, and rose 
in the morning a wealthy man, not merely the possessor of a handsome 
fortune, but a millionaire. It was astonishing how very noted I soon 
became. How many friends I found, of whose warm affection for my- 
self I had until then been strangely ignorant. How I was flattered, 
courted, and caressed, and all because an old uncle had taken it in his 
head to die, and leave me sole heir to his large fortune. I had never 
known him, and he had many relatives nearer than myself; but having 
quarreled with them all, he thought proper, on the strength of my 
bearing the same name with himself, to select me as the recipient of 
his golden favors. 

“Tt seemed very strange to myself, sometimes, to think how com- 
pletely this sudden elevation to wealth and importance had transformed 
me. What had become of my industry—my ambitioi? What did I 
do with that wealth, which, while it was mine only in prospective, was 
to be expended for the benefit of my country and my kind? Why, I 
lavished it procuring amusement for myself, and luxuries for the grati- 
fication of my taste, which had suddenly become fastidious. Well, it 
is some comfort now, to think I always paid my tailor and washerwo- 
man. But you knew me in those days, and the picture you drew of me 
this morning was, if not very flattering, upon the whole pretty correct. 
It was during this butterfly phase of my existence, and a short time 
after you left the country, that I went with a large party of city ac- 
quaintance to spend a month or two at the residence of a friend in the 
interior. Among the many ladies who graced my friend’s fashionable 
mansion with their presence, that pleasant summer, there are only 
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two whom I remember with any degree of interest—Emily Richmond, 
and her cousia Julia,—the lady you saw last evening,—nieces and 
adopted daughters of my host.” 

“Julia Richmond!” broke in Fred.—“So that is her name. I 
thought you’d never get to it.” 

“ Emily was the elder of the two girls, and certainly one of the most 
brilliant, gay, and fascinating personages I haveever seen. All mirth, 
sparkle, and vivacity, she attracted attention and amused you in spite 
of yourself. She was something of a coquette, and delighted in the 
opportunity of jilting a lover. Yet, strange to say, her rejected lovers 
she contrived to turn into the warmest friends. All tke gentlemen in 
the house were in love with her, myself only excepted. I admired, but 
never thought of loving—beside I knew, what no one else of the com- 
pany did, that she was engaged. She was aware of my knowledge on 

‘the subject, and as we never thought of flirting, we became excellent 
friends. Her cousin Julia was of a very different cast of character— 
and to me, from the commencement of our acquaintance, far more inter- 
esting. I believe I was first attracted by her appearance. Tall, grace- 
ful, and commanding in figure, her features were a perfect contrast in 
their pale and statue-like beauty to the bloom and brilliancy which 
was the charm of Emily’s countenance. Indeed, her features were 
perhaps too severely classical, too closely resembling some sculptured 
image, for feminine beauty, had it not been for the softening influence 
of a pair of dark blue eyes, and a smile sweeter and a voice more har- 
moniously modulated than any I have heard before or since. 

“] inquired her name, and was told that her appearance was the 
only claim to admiration she possessed—that she was very cold, very 
quiet, and very inanimate—the gentlemen could not get acquainted 
with her, they said, and the ladies thought her ‘ very singular.’ I soon 
discovered that she was very diffident, and this, joined to a natural 
reserve, I was convinced, was the sole cause of her appearing so differ- 
ent from the society around her—and from young ladies in general.— 
Diffidence is a quality so rarely met with now-a-days in young or old, 
that no one seemed to have suspected its existence in the character of 
Julia Richmond. She was young—had been little in society—had 
been brought up in retirement, and I was certain that, when a little 
more learned in the ways of the world, when possessed of a little more 
confidence in her own powers, and a little improved in manner, she 
would become the splendid woman she appeared to you last evening. 
So with a vanity, which in my peculiar circumstances might perhaps 
be excused, or if not, for which I was made to suffer keenly afterward, 
I thought it an act of benevolence on my part to assist in the formation 
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of a character which promised so much: and I neglected no opportu- 
nity of cultivating her acquaintance—of ‘drawing her out,’ as the 
phrase is. And for this opportunities were not wanting, as there were 
no rivals to compete with me. She did not amuse or interest the gen- 
tlemen, and without endeavoring to avoid, she did not seem much to 
enjoy their society ; so she was left pretty much to herself and me.— 
It was some time before my utmost endeavors could induce her to lay 
aside her habitual reserve and shyness, and when by degrees she began 
to grow more familiar and natural, I felt I was well rewarded for any 
extra pains I had taken to win her friendship and confidence. She 
was gifted with unusual mental powers, a mind highly cultivated, and 
despite her apparent coldness, with a warm and affectionate heart; 
and when perfectly at ease, a manner to me quite bewitching, in its 
calm composure and refined mirthfulness, joined to a dignity quite 
unusual in one so young. 

“ During the many drives, walks, sailing parties and pic-nics of that 
delightful summer, I was her constant attendant; and it was on such 
occasions I discovered the superiority of her character—and it was not 
a little flattering to my vanity to perceive, that Julia Richmond, walk- 
ing or riding by my side, was a very different person from the same 
lady in the drawing-room, surrounded by frivolous guests, and sub- 
jected to the restraining influences of fashionable society. So time 
passed on, and people began to wonder what I could see in Miss Rich- 
mond, and some very kind-hearted ladies thought proper to inform me 
that it was really wrong to be so exclusive in my attentions to her, as 
there was no knowing but she might think them serious, poor girl! 
and it was too bad to trifle with her feelings. I was vexed—nay, I 
was angry, so very angry, at the manner in which they spoke, that it 
opened my eyes at once as to the real state of the case, and I saw that 
while trying to guide another heart, I had forgotten to guard my own; 
and felt that, as my_ gentlemen friends would have expressed it, I was 
‘pretty well in for it,’ or as a novelist would say, ‘ deeply, desperately 
and devotedly in love.’ 

“T was a little frightened when the conviction first presented itself, 
but on reflection, I concluded I was old enough to marry—rich enough 
to support my wife, and independent enough to care for no body’s 
opinion respecting my choice. But would she have me? I did not 
know. I could form no opinion whatever on the subject. Our inter- 
course had not been of a sentimental kind. I had never heard her 
speak on such subjects, and I could not tell how she regarded me.— 
She evidently preferred my society before any of the rest, but this was 
not much in my favor. If she had never thought on the matter, of 
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course she would be surprised at receiving a confession of love from 
me ; if she did not receive it favorably, and I had no reason to think 
she would, it must certainly put an end to our intimacy—and this I 
could not endure to think of: suspense was preferable, and on this 
account I deferred speaking to her on the subject: and I beg you will 
not imagine that in so doing, I was actuated by the mean purpose ot 
waiting until I was certain of her sentiments—that course I hold to 
be beneath the dignity of a gentleman. Even if this had been my 
purpose, it would have availed me nothing, for she puzzled me com- 
completely. I knew not what to do, and so I did what I hud always 
vowed I never would, and what I never would adviseany oneelse todo 
again. I made a confidant of Emily, and begged her to tell me if 
there was any hope for me. She was much surprised, but told me 
frankly that she knew nothing about it, and that she would not inter- 
fere on any account ; if Julia liked me, she said, she would keep her 
own counsel; if she did not, advice would have no effect upon her—she 
wished me success, but I must learn my fate myself—and she quoted, 
* He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 


Who fears to put it to the test, 
To win or lose it all.’ 


I resolved to follow her advice, and that speedily too, for suspense had 
become intolerable. There was to be a moonlight sail on a lake near 
the house that very evening, and I determined to improve the oppor- 
tunity, and learn from her own lips whether my fate was ‘ to win or 
lose it all’ Evening came—the sail was delightful. Julia was more 
unreserved than usual, more than usually charming.—My hopes were 
higher than ever before. We were preparing to return, and I had not 
been able to speak one word to her in private; but we were to walk 
home, and then! And then, as we were setting out, Emily came to 
us, and begged, ‘if it was not too much of an intrusion, that she might 
be permitted to claim my escort’—she wanted to tease one of her 
admirers, and had run away from him, leaving to his care a lady he. 
detested. She was in high spirits, and though I thought she could 
not avoid seeing that her presence was rather malapropos, she did not 
betray any such consciousness, but rattled away, till I was drawn on 
to answer her lively nonsense, for when she chose you must talk, and 
you must keep your wits on the alert, or you could not keep pace with 
her; and by the time we arrived at the house, we were in the full tilt 
of lively discussion, and trying our powers of repartee and badinage to 
the utter exclusion of all serious thought—and Julia growing each 
moment more constrained and silent. The evening was lovely, and 
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most of the company preferred sauntering about the grounds to going 
within doors. Emily proposed a turn in the garden: of course I had 
to assent, but Julia excused herself and entered the house. Emily, 
soon tired of walking, said I was absent, and proposed going in. We 
went. I looked eagerly around for Julia—she was not to be seen, and 
I went to my own room, wishing Emily at the bottom of the sea, for 
preventing me from following her own advice. I was surprised to find 
a Jetter on my table, requiring my immediate presence in New-York. 
The business was urgent, and I must leave in the morning ; but I could 
not go without seeing Julia. I went down—she was not in the parlor. 
The garden was almost deserted, but she might be there, and I walked 
on, till I came to a little arbor, situated in a lonely and unfrequented 
part of the grounds. What made me pause, and enter, I know not; 
perhaps that mysterious sympathy the Swedenborgians talk about — 
I certainly did not expect to find any one there, but there was a lady 
seated by the little rustic table, and in an attitude of deep dejection. 
It needed but a glance to assure me who it was, and in an instant I 
was by her side, and begging to know the cause of her grief. She 
answered, very coolly, that ‘it was nothing, nothing at all’ ‘But I 
must know. Could I do anything for her? ‘I could leave her.’— 
That I would not. I caught her hand, and was proceeding to tell my 
story, but she drew it away indignantly, stepped past me, and was gone. 
I stood for a moment, as if petrified. Surely I thought I had a right 
to be heard. I had not been very sanguine, heaven knows, but I did 
not expect to be treated in this manner. Then I reflected that I had 
said nothing—she could not know what I was goiig to say. She was 
in trouble, perhaps ; I would not judge her too harshly, but an answer 
I must have. So I went to my room, and wrote a declaration and ex- 
planation of all my views and feelings, and ended with an offer of my 
hand and name. If it was not very eloquent, at least it was sincere. 
I sent it to her room, and waited the answer: it came—a rejection— 
civil, polite, but a rejection nevertheless, and colder and shorter than 
the occasion required. 

“T did not gee her again, but made my adieu to my host, and was off 
in the morning by daylight. I will not deny that I felt very bad, and 
very much disappointed for a time. I felt that I had not been well 
treated—that there was some mystery, some misunderstanding I was 
sure, but what it was I never expected to know. I should never renew 
my suit under any circumstances, and all I could do was to forget her 
as soon as possible. This was not so easy—but after a time I came 
to think of her without much regret, though I never afterward saw a 
fine woman, that I did not instinctively compare her with Julia, and 
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never saw I one that did not suffer from the comparison. I gradually 
forgot to love her, but I did not love any one else. In fact, without 
making any resolves or cherishing any sickly sentimentality upon the 
subject, I never again experienced the slightest symptoms of falling in 
love. I heard of Julia occasionally, and at long intervals, and heard 
that she was much improved. Then I heard that Emily was married, 
and had gone South to reside—that Julia was mistress of her uncle’s 
establishment, that she was much admired, and had received many 
flattering offers, but refused every one. ‘You know,’ added my in- 
formant, ‘ she was always peculiar.’ I wondered what he would say if 
he knew that I was one of the ‘ great rejected.’ 

“The next summer, three years after my visit to M—, I heard that 
Julia had come into the possession of a large fortune—that she was 
now a star, and a leader, where she had formerly been neglected and 
overlooked—that she had grown very beautiful and very fascinating, 
but with all these advantages she still remained unmarried, and people 
had begun to prophesy she would be‘an old maid. I felt a sort of 
pleasure in hearing of her success in society, not that it was anything 
to me, but I had foreseen it long ago, and it only proved my sagacity. 
Some of our old party proposed going down to M—, and renewing our 
acquaintance. Of course I had no such desire, beside my own affairs 
were in a state that required my closest attention. 

“ A near relative of the old gentleman, who had made me so unex- 
pectedly his heir, had set up a claim to the fortune I was enjoying.— 
A lawsuit was instituted. I was informed of it, but feeling secure in 
possession, and knowing the will to be valid in all respects, I gave 
myself no trouble about the matter. 

“¢ Kasily won, easily lost,” is a proverb which my experience has 
shown to be true, for I was one day astonished to hear that the court 
had decided in his favor, and I was soon called upon to resign my in- 
heritance to his hands. But I was not disposed to yield without a 
struggle for my rights, as 1 was certain that if 1 had not been so 
foolishly careless, such a verdict had never been returned—and by 
earrying the affair to a higher court, I did not despair yf yet baffling 
the enemy. I immediately commenced proceedings, but one day while 
I was considering the matter, it suddenly appeared to me in altogether 
a new light, and the conviction forced itself upon me that my opponent 
had not only law, but justice on his side. - 

“ He had always been considered as the heir—his uncle had fre- 
quently assured him of it, until the unfortunate disagreement which 
had caused this childish old man to cancel the former dispositions in 
his favor. A short time before the death of his uncle, he had married 
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a lovely but helpless woman, without wealth, yet who, reared amid 
luxury and refinement, was totally unfitted to endure the miseries of 
fallen fortunes, with the added weight of disappointed hopes. 1 could 
not help pitying him, nor could I blame him for his attempts to recover 
what he had always been led to consider his own. I had no rightful 
claim to the property—the probability even of its ever recurring to me 
had never entered my imagination, until informed that it was actually 
mine. I had not been educated as he had, to consider that exertion or 
industry on my part was altogether unnecessary: on the contrary, I 
had been taught to believe that all my success in life depended upon 
myself—and so it should henceforth, I thought. A portion of my 
early enthusiasm came back to me, and I resolved to give up all claim 
to what I could no longer imagine I had any right. And so I did, 
very much to the amazement of all aware of the circumstances, and 
much to the indignation of those I had employed to commence a suit 
for me. I said every body was astonished—and a few, but very few, 
approved the course I had taken. By far the greater number thought 
me wild or crazy—but I cared not, I had made up my mind, and was 
not to be turned. For a few days I was almost as much of a lion as 
when I first became the possessor of a fortune. I was congratulated 
upon my uprightness by some, condoled with by others, and inquired 
of so often and so anxiously, ‘What I was going to do, that I really 
began to flatter myself that the world had my interest much more at 
heart than I had ever given it credit for, and to blame myseif for my 
unjust judgment of my friends. I thought it was almost worth while 
to lose one’s fortune for the sake of discovering that some portion of 
disinterestedness still existed in this selfish world. But a reaction 
soon took place. Alas, for human nature! Some of those who had 
been loudest in expressions of sympathy, were the first to neglect and 
then to avoid. They no longer enquired what I was going to do, fear- 
ing evidently lest I should solicit assistance, in order to begin taking 
care of myself—they who had eaten my dinners, drank my wine, bor- 
rowed my money, and some of them almost lived at my expense.— 
True, I had always known the actual worth of such friendship, but 
while I despised their meanness, I was not philosopher enough to 
endure neglect without feeling wounded. 

“ One day I had been out, and returned home more than ever dis- 
gusted with the world in general, and my old associates in particular. 
I had met several, but they were all in such a hurry, none stopped to 
speak. Some bowed, some vouchsafed a hasty nod, some pretended 
not to see—and one, a mean fellow whom I had always despised, but 
tolerated and invited, because others did, actually cut me. I was be- 
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ginning to feel very miserable, and the old question, ‘What was I 
going to do,’ began to assume a serious aspect. I could not much 
longer continue my present mode of life, and I knew I should be much 
happier if my time were constantly employed ; the little annoyances, 
now so trying, would not be so keenly felt. I must find some business, 
but I could come to no conclusion, and I was beginning to consider my- 
self the most miserable and ill used of mortals, when I checked, myself, 
and going back to reason, reflected how little there was actually in my 
lot to complain of. I had never known a sorrow—scarce even a disap- 
pointment. Yes, one—and I thought of Julia Richmond, and for the 
first time since I] was rejected, I was glad—actually thankful—that I 
was not a married man. I had no one to drag down to poverty with 
me. I felt alone. I thought in those days, ignorant man that I was, 
that the sympathy of a wife was but a slight alleviation of the misfor- 
tune, which her having to share, made still greater misery. My mind 
reverted to former days, and to my acquaintance with Julia, and I 
wondered, for the thousandth time, if I should ever know why I was so 
scornfully refused, when my reverie was interrupted by the entrance 
of some one handing me a letter. I have permission to read it to you. 
It commenced— 


“¢If Mr. Henry St. John has any recollection of the person whose 
name signs this epistle, any curiosity respecting an event which must 
have surprised him at the close of his acquaintance with that person 
more than three years ago, he will please read this explanation to the 
close. If he has no interest, no curiosity, let him destroy without 
reading further, and forget that he ever received it. 

“¢Three years ago, Henry St. John, I was an ignorant, unformed, 
timid girl, suffering—oh ! no one knew how much—from being obliged 
to assume a place, and enact a part in society, to which I was totally 
unaccustomed. With the exception of my uncle and my cousin Emily, 
I had no acquaintance with the company, nor interest in their pursuits 
or pleasures. Too timid and reserved to make acquaintance, too plain 
and awkward to be pleasing to others, I had all the while a sort of 
consciousness which served to make my position only the more aggra- 
vating, viz.: that I was not in education, intelligence or ability, inferior 
to many who looked down on me. Emily, too, though I loved her dearly, 
was 80 brilliant, so bewitching, so fascinating, such a contrast to my 
poor self, that her presence, without being any sort of relief, only added 
to my distress, and made me more than ever conscious of my ignorance 
and defects. Ido not mean intellectual ignorance, defects of temper 
or disposition, for as far as these were concerned I was at least her 
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equal, but of what avail? She succeeded, she charmed, and I was 
neglected and overlooked. Among the gentlemen I was nobody—not 
at all noticed, until you came. I remember the evening you arrived ; 
I saw you glance at me, then turn to ask who I was, and as I conjec- 
tured, request to be introduced, and I smiled to myself in bitter self. 
contempt as I thought how disappointed you would be if you expected 
to derive any pleasure from the acquaintance. You came, you felt as 
I knew you would, disappointed. I saw it very plainly, but could not 
understand why you did not do as did all the rest, leave me soon, and 
trouble yourself about me no more. But you did not do so. Witha 
kindness I fully appreciated, if I did not appear to do so, you devoted 
yourself to me, appeared to prefer my society, actually seemed to 
see in me something interesting—though what it was I could not con- 
ceive. My dormant self-respect began to revive. I felt as if possessed 
of new powers, actually to feel myself a different creature. Strange 
power of kindness! With you alone I felt natural and at ease—in 
your presence I was not repressed, but drawn out until I was some- 
times astonished at my own daring. You, whom all admired, all 
envied, to whom all looked as an oracle and an example. I was at 
first pleased, then grateful, and then, was it wonderful that I at last 
came to think of, sleeping or waking, to dream of none but you? And 
yet I felt it was folly—I thought you could never look on me in the 
light I regarded you,—although with the exception of Emily, I had no 
reason to be jealous of your attention toothers. And of her—you were 
certainly very intimate. She was very fascinating. I knew she was 
engaged, but thought no one else did. I knew, too, that she was some- 
thing of a coquette, and I doubted not that her object was to bring you 
to her feet. There seemed to be some secret understanding between 
you, but I could not bear to speak to her on the subject, and she was 
equally reserved concerning you. So things went on for awhile, and 
I thought f saw that you and Emily were even more than formerly 
friendly. I was sure you were becoming entangled in her chains, and 
I resolved to think of you no more. Soon to my shame and mortifica- 
tion I discovered that this would be a fruitless effort. Your manner to 
me was kinder than ever, but I would not hope—I would suffer in silence 
and wait the event. That last evening—how well I remember every 
circumstance, every word. You were——but I will only say, that in 
spite of my resolve, I could not but see, could not but hope, that you 
were not entirely indifferent. Emily joined us as we were starting to 
return. I thought she asked your escort as if she felt she hada claim, 
and you seemed quittly to acknowledge it ; and as she came, all my 
self-distrust, all my doubts and fears returned in full force. She wes 
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so charming, and you seemed to think her so,—it was she alone you 
eared for. I felt certain of it now,—and why not? What was I, to 
think of you? You continued the walk with Emily. I went in, and 
watched you from the window, and I thought your manner different 
after I left. You were talking, not lightly and carelessly, but lower 
and more earnestly, for you bent your head to listen to her replies.— 
Presently she came in: as she entered my room, she gave me rather a 
curious glance. I was determined she should not discover my weak- 
ness, and I felt I must say something, so I asked—“ Had you a pleasant 
walk?” “Not particularly so,” she replied. I had hardly expected 
suchan answer, and said rather unguardedly—* I thought you and 
St. John seemed much interested in what you were talking about !”— 
“We were, or rather he was,” she answered, and after pausing a mo- 
ment, exclaimed, “ Would you like to know what we were talking about ?” 
Emily had a very bad habit of always telling me of her conquests, and 
laughing at the discomfiture of her rejected lovers. I doubted not I 
was doomed to hear the oft-repeated story, and felt I could not bear it 
just then, and replied—Heaven forgive me the falsehood—* No, Mr. 
St. John’s conversation was nothing to me!” She looked keenly at 
me a moment, and said—“ Don’t you care actually, Julia? If you 
don’t, I won’t tell you.” “I don’t care any thing about it,” I said, as 
carelessly as possible. “Well, then, it’s no matter. Are you ready 
to go down?” I said, not yet, and she left me. I could not go down, 
mingle with the crowd, and appear careless and unconcerned, when my 
heart was bursting. But the sounds of merriment from below reached 
my ear, and seemed to mock my misery. The garden was deserted— 
I went out and into the arbor, where you found me. I did not blame 
you; [had noone to blame but myself, but what woman in like cireum- 
stances ever found comfort in such a reflection? It only added shame 
and mortification to my disappointment. You entered the arbor, and 
addressed me in language which, however pleasing one short hour 
before, was now but insult and mockery. I could not trust myself to 
reply, and fled hastily and indignantly. Arrived in my own room, I 
tried to review the matter dispassionately ; but it was no relief to feel 
that the man whom I loved and looked upon as the soul of honor should 
be guilty of the baseness of endeavoring to win, at the same time, the 
affections of two, and of offering himself to both in the space-of one 
hour. I could not understand, I would not believe it: I misunder- 
stood—but then came your letter, the explanation, the offer. Under 
any other circumstances I should have felt it most generous, most deli- 
cate, most flattering. Now, 1 could only answerimd treat it with the 
contempt I felt it deserved. You left us. I have never seen you since, 
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but it was long ere the united efforts of time, absence, the loss of re- 
spect, and a determined will, would allow me to forget you. Forget! 
nay, that I never did; I should have said, remember without regretting. 
Emily married the next season, and I took her place as mistress of my 
uncle’s mansion. This was of great advantage to me, as my increased 
responsibilities gave me less time to think of my own affairs, and beside 
aided me much in overcoming the timidity and awkwardness by which 
I was so strongly fettered. I was determined to improve myself, and 
the will, I think, gave me the power. After a few resolute efforts, I 
found the task comparatively easy. Then came a legacy—most unex- 
pectedly, and I was looked upon as an heiress. You can well imagine 
how much my consequence was increased in the eyes of the world. I 
became suddenly the fashion—my conquests were almost as numerous 
as those of my cousin Emily’s in her days of belleship. Some of my 
lovers were men whose regards would have been flattering to any 
woman ; but I remembered my early dream. I compared my esteem 
for them with my feeling for you; I felt I did not love, and I dared 
not marry. 

“¢Tast month brought back my cousin Emily, to pay us her first 
visit since her marriage. We were one day talking over old times and 


old friends, and she inquired if I ever saw you now. “TI heard all 


about him,” said she, “ when I was in the city.” And she recounted 


the particulars of your noble renunciation of fortune, in favor of honesty 
and right principle. “He is not married,” she went on. “Who knows 
but he is yet remembering and regretting you?” “ Why would it not 
be as reasonable to suppose yourself the cause?” I said. ‘“ Why ? be- 
cause he was not my lover, but yours,” she replied. “ You forget,” I 
said, “ you had so many lovers in those days, you may well be excused 
for forgetting one; but perhaps you did not know that he made love 
to both of us, me as well as you!” “ But he did not make love to me 
at all,” said she: “I remember it all now. He knew I was engaged, 
was acquainted with William, so I looked upon him quite as an old 
friend. All that ever he said of love to me was in regard to you. He 
did not know what you thought of him, and made me his confidant.— 
I did not know either, and I knew you would not tell me, so I never 
said any thing about it. Now was I not wonderfully discreet, when I 
was dying to know all the while? I was a little surprised, though, 
when I found you did not like him.” “Then he did not offer himself 
to you the evening of the party on the lake?” “Mercy,no! How 
could you ever think of such a thing! I know I was a sad flirt, but I 
never coquetted with@him.” 

“*T saw it all. My own self-distrust; my own misconstructions, 
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were the cause of all my misery. You stood acquitted of all dishonor. 
I had not loved in vain; my affection had not been unworthily bestowed. 
But how inconsistent, how ungrateful must I appear to you! What 
must you think of me, if indeed you thought of me at all! But you 
were not married! No, deceived as you had been, how could you ever 
trust again? Your fortunes were changed, and though you had the 
sustaining consciousness of right to support you, I knew that the 
change from wealth to dependence, to one of your luxurious habits and 
refined tastes, could not but be great. 

“Can you guess what next I have to say ?—and can you believe 
that it is Julia Richmond who says it without blushing? My fortune 
is large, much larger than is sufficient for all my wants and wishes.— 
Will you share it? My heart is, has been, and will still be yours, 
whether you value it or no. My hand you can have if you choose to 
accept it. This is all the reparation I can make, but such as it is, I 
make it, cheerfully, willingly, and sincerely. , 

“¢ Jura Ricumonp.’” 


“T understand—lI see it all!” exclaimed Fred, when I ceased read- 
ing. “ Why the deuce, man, did you not tell me she was your wife ?” 

“Oh! I wanted to tease you a little first ; but if you still wish an 
introduction, we will go. Julia will be waiting for us.” 

“Oh! certainly. But, Harry, you won’t tell her what a fool I was?” 

I promised—though, of course, I had told her all about it. On our 
way up town, Fred remarked— 

“ But if she is so rich and so generous, how is it that I find you in 
a law-office, working as if your very bread depended upon your 
industry ?” 

“ Because,” said I, “ because I will not be dependent upon my wife. 
I choose to support myself; and though on the day of our marriage 
Julia placed the whole of her fortune at my disposal, I am not sure but 
that she loves me better for not being as I was once, an idle, useless 
member of society—a devotee, whose only shrine was that of fashion, 
folly and extravagance.” 





The glare of outward beauty is soon darkened; but there is 
beauty foreshadowing itself in the grace of actiqg and feeling, which, 
the more the eye is used to, the more it chooses to rest on it. 





GLORY WON. 


—_—ewe 
BY DAVID M. STONE. 
——_—OoOoronorems 


JEAN GRENELLE was the pride of his native village. His clear 
open brow and frank manners were but the outward insignia of 
sincere, honest heart. His father, it is true, paid rent for the little 
farm he cultivated, but Jean felt none the less independent of the 
world. He had never.eaten the bread of idleness, never failed in filial 
duty and respect, and was reverently exact in the performance of his 
religious obligations. This was the horizon of his ambition, and as 
yet no heights beyond tempted his aspiring feet. 

Jean was a happy lover. He had won the heart of the fair Pauline 
Tonnelet, and the future was spanned before his youthful vision with 
the brightest rainbow of promise. But hope does not always lead to 
fruition, and poor Jean had to take his first lesson in disappointment. 
When he bent his knee before the father of his dear Pauline, and 
asked his blessing on their union, he was met by a determined refusal. 

“ Pauline is a soldier’s daughter,” said the old pensioner, “ and shall 
be none but a soldier’s bride !” 

“ But think you, father,” asked the young man earnestly, “that her 
home will be less peaceful, because her husband has no blood upon his 
hands ?” 

“ Perhaps not,” replied the old man sadly, “but, Jean, I never had 
a son to wear his father’s sword, and I would fain see my only child a 
soldier’s wife. Serve but one campagne, or bring from a single honor- 
able field a token of thy country’s approval, and Pauline shall be thine!” 

Jean turned proudly from the old man, whose silver locks and trem- 
bling limbs had failed to wean him from the spirit of the camp, and 
sought out the loving daughter. 

“Pauline,” said he, “1 go to seek glory for thy sake. If I fall in 
the strife, remember that I had no ambition save to win thee !” 

The poor girl fell sobbing into his arms, but found no words to min- 
gle with her tears. She could not bid him stay, for that were to give 
up hope: she could not say ‘adieu,’ for her heart clung to his as the 
vine to the oak. 

The legions of, France, pushing on after the Russian and Austrian 
allied forces, had reached Lintz, the capital of Upper Austria, where 
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there was a moment’s pause for the scattered battalions to reunite.— 
Napoleon, who had been inspecting a fresh arrival of troops, had now 
retired within his quarters, where Lannes and Murat were awaiting 
orders for their movement on Vienna. The interview was brief, and 
the two officers were leaving, when the quick ear of the Emperor caught 
the sound of voices at the door in a tone of dispute. 

“T tell you,” said the sentry, “that the Emperor is too busy to see 
you to-night.” 

“ See what it is, Maréchal,” said Napoleon to Murat, who was near- 
est the door. 

Looking out, he replied, “It is a handsome youth in a peasant’s 
dress, asking to see your majesty.” 

“Let him come in !” and Jean, accompanied by one of the chasseurs 
a cheval who formed the imperial body-guard, stood before the Emperor. 

“ What seek you?” Napoleon asked, fixing his keen gray eye upon 
him. 

“Glory !” replied Jean, but there was no kindling of ambition in his 
eye, and only a deeper blush upon his cheek as he pronounced the 
magic word. 

“ Well, you have’nt to look far if you are in earnest !” said the Em- 
peror smiling. “Take him with you, Murat, and see what you can 
make of him.” 

The surprise of Vienna by Murat, which turned, as it were, the for- 
tunes of Europe, was one of those brilliant achievements, which how- 
ever much it may be condemned in principle, cannot but be admired 
as an heroic achievement. The Emperor of Austria had retired to 
Brunn, leaving Prince Anersberg in charge of the great bridge over 
the Danube, which formed the approach to the capital. Every thing 
had been prepared in readiness for its destruction at the moment of 
attack. Trains of ammunition had been laid throughout its length, 
and it needed but a signal from the Austrian commander to blow the 
entire structure into fragments ; while a heavy battery placed on the 
heights, securely cut off all approach of a hostile force, except at the 
risk of a general engagement. 

But Murat was too shrewd for the Austrians. Having concealed a 
strong cavalry detachment, with a few grenadiers of the guard, in the 
streets of the Leopoldstadt on the left bank of the Danube, near the 
bridge, he advanced in company with Lannes to the platform, and walk- 
ing carelessly over, joined the Austrian officers directly beneath their 
battery. The staff on both sides had been in the habit of this inter- 
change of civilities for several days, frequent communications having 
been necessary to conduct the negotiations which had but just now 
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proved unsuccessful. The Austrian officers received them courteously, 
and they then made known the ostensible object of their visit, which 
was to announce the conclusion of an armistice between the two coun- 
tries. While thus engaged in conversation, one of the Austrians 
turned his head, and saw.a column of French grenadiers rushing to- 
ward the bridge. He immediately called out to those in charge of the 
battery to fire, but Murat countermanded the order, and the artillery- 
men hesitated. Meanwhile as the group of, officers were still upon the 
bridge, the matches were not immediately applied to the train, which 
gave the French a little time. The Sappers came on ata run, and 
cleared away most of the combustibles, but at this moment a gunner 
from the battery threw his lighted match down on the woodwork near 
the parapet where one of the trains terminated, and a blue flame shot 
up, showing that the materials had-ignited. The powder had been 
placed, however, at such a distance, that the explosion did not imme- 
diately follow, and a bold fellow from the corps of Sappers, springing 
over the wall, threw himself upon the flames and extinguished them ! 
Those who had looked to see the whole section of the bridge flying in 
the air, were reassured, the cavalry came dashing up at a furious gal- 
lop, the battery was stormed, and Vienna was taken! But for Jean 
Grenelle, however, who had thus the presence of mind, coupled with 
sufficient agility, to leap the parapet and extinguish the fire, the con- 
nection with the Austrian side had been lost, and there would have 
been a break in the notable chain of events which hung upon this sin- 
gle link. The victory of Austerlitz, the most successful of all Napo- 
leon’s pitched battles, followed, and the wounded had been collected 
with great care at Reygern. Here the Emperor visited them, and in 
person inspected the arrangements for their accommodation. 

“ Whom have we here?” he asked kindly, as he bent over a hand- 
some youth with a pale face, who lay stretched upon a pallet of straw. 

“It is Jean Grenelle, who saved the bridge over the Danube,” re- 
plied the attendant. 

“Ah! Yes—the young man who was in search of glory! Well, 
Jean, now that thou hast found what so many seek after in vain,” said 
Napoleon as he took from his own neck the cross of the Legion of 
Honor, and placed it on the bosom “of the pallid sufferer, “what wilt 
thou do with thy prize ?” 

“J wanted it but for Pauline,” murmured the young man faintly. 

“ Well, thou shalt live to give it to her thyself!” 

* * * * * * * 

Jean had been absent from his native village but a few months, and 

yet there had been some sad changes among his friends there. Pau- 
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line’s father had failed in strength daily, and though he still lived, and 
his eyes had now entirely closed, forever shutting him out from the light 
ofday. His affectionate daughter clung to him fondly, and tried every 
artifice to cheer his lonely hours. 

“T know thou art weeping, my daughter,” he would say, “and I 
wish thes Jean were back to comfort thee and protect thee when I am 
gone.” 

At length word came from Jean, with a promise of his speedy re- 
turn. “I am wounded, ” he wrote, “but time and my native air will 
soon restore me.’ 

Oh, how raed Pauline clung to him, as with his crutch and staff 
he alighted from the diligence at her father’s door. She saw not the 
golden braids upon his sleeve, or the sign of honor upon his breast; 
she saw only the same frank face and loving smile, which had first 
won her love. His faithful heart needed no glory-gilding for her.— 
With gentle step she half supported her lover to the porch where her 
father, in his blindness, sat uncovered in the mild evening air. 

“ Here is a friend come to see you,” said she, as quietly as she could 
amid the beatings of her full heart. 

“T do not know the step,” he replied—“ let me feel of his face,” and 
he stretched forth his hand toward the new comer. 

Jean took hold of the outstretched arm, and gently guided it to the 
cross of the Legion of Honor, which lay upon his breast. 

“Tt is Jean!” said the old man, folding him to his heart. “Now, 
Pauline, thine eyes shall shed no more tears.” 

“Father,” replied the young man, with a tremulous voice—“ my 
heart misgives me, even amid the joy of this -greeting. Thou wouldst 
take nothing but glory for thy Pauline, and here thou hast it, unstain- 
ed by any blood save mine own. But what if to gratify thy pride, and 
thus save her eyes from tears, and our hearts from breaking, I had 
sent weeping to other cheeks, and rendered other homes desolate ?— 
Father, the soldier’s glory may be a pearl which glistens brightly in 
the eyes of the world; but to me it ever seemed to be made up of 
human tears set in the blood of wrung hearts !” 


—-> + 





Wuartrver is too dear for us we are tempted to counterfeit ; 
expensive fashions we are content to imitate; a silly smartness is put 
off for wit ; a weak antagonist is chosen for the sake of victory ; and 
the profession of good feelings is made to save the expense of good 
actions. 





BLANCHE ALISON. 


BY HELEN IRVING. 
—eeeee 


{“ Dear Helen, will you not write a story for me—a story with 
love in it—and let me see it in the Wreath !”—and there comes before 
me, as I sit here,a memory of “my darling’s” soft, dark eyes, and 
pleading voice, and I mind me of a promise given long, long ago, and 
I say “I will fulfil it.” Some hearts, not so young and glowing as 
my Mary’s, will smile at a “love story”’—and let such pass it by—but 
love is no less an immortal truth, and there was a time when the very 
hearts that now smile doubtingly or carelessly, felt its reality. And 
some would smile, too, unbelievingly, if my heroine and hero were fair 
or nobly beautiful, and tell me no such beings enrich life, as people the 
pages of romance. But I could only pity them—this unbelief betray- 
ing how much of the world’s loveliness their vision has missed. It is 
sad if their eyes have not seen faces whose beauty sent to their hearts 
a glow of delight, far beyond what the poor imagination had bestowed. 
I should long to show them the fair, dewy, May-like loveliness of our 
soft-eyed Eva—and I should mourn that I could only ¢e// them of the 
regal magnificence of the Anna who left us in the June ripeness of her 
womanhood—and bowed her head—crowned with beauty, like a dia- 
dem, to the touch of the destroyer. I would place beside their unbe- 
lief the Greek beauty of my cousin Felix—or the Roman grandeur of 
the stern-lipped “ Wilhelm”—or the courtly grace, and Saxon linea- 
ments, of the knight-like “ Harold”—and amid the “fair women and 
brave men” whom I would show them, they should own that beauty 
was not all the dream of the poet or romancer. And now—for your 
story, Mary, darling.] 


It was strange how light an impress the flitting years had left upon 
the fair face and tiny form of Blanche Alison, leaving her in her twen 
tieth year so girl-like, nay, child-like in her loveliness, that all the 
sweet, caressing names, and petting tenderness that seem a child’s 
belongings, flowed out to her, naturally and unconsciously, from all 
who claimed a place in the circle of her friends. 

She was surpassingly lovely—and of a beauty so peculiar and pic- 
turesque that its charm could hardly be conveyed in words: She was 
sometimes called a “ Water-Lily”—for the cool fairness of her com- 
plexion suggested such dewy freshness, and it typified somewhat her 
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sweet purity. Anartist might have given on canvas the outline of her 
low, broad forehead, and clearly defined brows—her transparent eye- 
lids, with their long brown lashes, raying off into gold—but he could 
never have hoped to give the beauty of those soft, hazel eyes, that 
looked out upon you, yet, at times, with the wondering earnestness of 
a child—those eyes, large and dreamy, into which there came less 
often the thoughtfulness of maidenhood—the earnestness of woman- 
hood. Her hair was singularly beautiful—of a soft, golden brown, and 
pliant to every whim of its owner’s caprice. Now glancing in curls 
adown her cheek and shoulders—now rippling back, and leaving brow 
and throat bare—and now, put straightly and decorously up, in most 
womanly style, but still never giving her the look mature. 

It must have been Blanche’s petite, almost fragile figure—the lov- 
ing, petted ways she had, and her utter ignorance of the world outside, 
which made her seem still so much a child, for it was only the sweetest 
part of childhood she bore with her—its innocence and lovingness. In 
mind she was not juvenile. More books than often fall to the loving 
possession of girls of her age, filled her library, and poetry and philo- 
sophy, romance and metaphysics were in hardly the same medley in 
her brain as they happened to be on her bookshelves. Her life had 
seen but little to call out her powers, it had flowed on singularly peace- 
ful and happy in her simple cottage home, and she had yet to learn 
wants that could not easily be satisfied or gaily set aside. 

Blanche dwelt with her only relative, her grandmama, in a graceful 
but rural home, which gave her many of life’s comforts, and not a few 
of its elegancies. Here she had been petted and most tenderly cared 
for, since her babyhood, and now when years were bringing age to 
Mrs. Marshall, Blanche was repaying with a child’s love and fondness 
all the tenderness lavished upon her. Caroline Marshall, the mother 
of Blanche, had known a brief, sad married life. Her husband had 
died, away from her, in the third year of their union, and. Caroline, 
always frail, grew feebler still, and when her child was a few months 
old, she faded from life, leaving her little snow-drop, rightly named 
Blanche, in the arms of her own noble and beautiful mother. 

And thus, Blanche, although so early orphaned, grew up under the 
sweetest influences. All that goes to make maturity of womanhood 
sweet and gracious, met in Mrs. Marshall. Much sorrow had purified 
her spirit, and her pale face wore the meek and trusting calm of one 
who rested ever in the Father’s goodness. One after another she had 
laid husband and children—all she loved in the grave, and the little 
Blanche was the only one in the wide world now, whose blood claimed 
kindred with her own. This fair, old home, to which she had becn 
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brought when a bride, had seen one after one its living lights go out; 
and so it was, with a peculiar anxious tenderness, she watched the 
feet of the little Blanche wander down the paths, her children’s feet 
had trodden once—heard her voice carolling through the dear old 
rooms that had once been vocal with their music—and she received 
her as @ gift from God, sent to comfort her in her desolation. So 
Blanche grew up in the soft light of that chastened, meek, and beau- 
tiful spirit—and from the time, when, kneeling at her grandmama’s 
knee, she had repeated “ Our Father,” all the loving truths of God 
had been to her divine realities—and as she grew to maidenhood, her 
hope of future years was to be the same calm, angel-woman as her 
grandmama seemed to her. 

Their home stood somewhat back from the village, in the midst of a 
garden shadowed by grand, old elms, which had been saplings in the 
days when Mrs. Marshall came among them a bride—and beneath 
whose shadows children had gambolled, and lovers lingered, and from 
whence many a sad funeral procession had gone out. It was a sweet 
place—and the sun danced gaily through the changing leaves upon 
the lawn, and the garden was fair and fragrant with many roses, and 
the brook betrayed itself more by the greenness of its borders than 
the rippling over its smooth, well-cared-for bed. And here Blanche 
had lived—a quiet, beautiful life, without excitement or much of care. 
She had but few companions in the village, but the time never hung 
heavily with the multiplied duties and pleasures that filled up the 
hours—and if all else failed, she was never weary of sitting at her 
grandmama’s feet, and with her bright curls laid upon her lap, to lis- 
teu to tales of the olden time—of her fair mother’s girlhood, and of all 
the bright and beautiful who had gone out from that home. With her 
beloved authors, Blanche came also to her grandmama—making her 
share in her enthusiasm for poetry, and comparing all she read of love 
and. passion with the romances that fell from her grandmama’s lips. 
All the fair, golden-haired heroines she fancied must have looked like 
her dear mother, and all the gallant knights have been like her hand- 
some, early-lost father. As she grew older, her thoughts may have 
assumed a somewhat less romantic form, but, of love as a reality, she 
seldom thought, and it was by no means, as yet, a necessity of her 
nature. 

We find her now in her twentieth September, fair and gentle, and 
more tenderly careful than ever of the beloved relative, on whom’ the 
years, that set so much of gladness in her face, were telling a story of 
feebleness and waning strength. Unconsciously now, all her pleasures 
and duties bore some reference to her and this new element of sacri- 
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fice in her nature, made life happier, though she knew not why, than 
it had ever been before. 

Blanche spent little time in dreaming of love-matters—and yet, it 
was strange that no presentiment of her destiny overshadowed her, as 
in one of her evening rides she reined up her little brown pony, in the 
pathway that skirted the woods—the grand, old woods which-the sun- 
set of September was setting all aglow. A brilliant cluster of leaves 
hung down from a bough of the early-changing maple, and she checked 
her slow-pacing pony, to possess herself of the treasure. She had 
kept her eyes fixed upon the tree, as she drew near—and she took no 
heed, as she stopped under the bright arch of boughs, that other steps 
had been before her, and that from out the shadows on the other side 
of the old stone fence, which parted the thick woods from the lane, 
there looked upon her a pair of dark, admiring eyes, belonging to a 
face earnest and manly, and somewhat handsome withal. But, at the 
very moment, she raised herself in her stirrup to secure her treasure, 
she became suddenly conscious of a presence, and starting hurriedly, 
alarmed at finding herself so unexpectedly face to face with a stranger, 
she involuntarily seized the reins, and dropping whip and leaves, backed 
her demure little pony down the path. But the stranger, whom her 
first, clear glance sufficed to show her, had nothing especially frightful 
in his appearance, had sprung over the wall, and picking up her fallen 
possessions, came forward to offer them, with a particularly well-bred 
and graceful lifting of the hat and a most deferential air. 

“I beg you to forgive me,” he said, very earnestly, “ for so alarming 
you. I need not assure you, it was most unintentional”—and the look 
of irrepressible admiration which he lifted to her face, might have 
bribed forgiveness for a much more grievous incivility. 

“ Oh, indeed, sir, there was no fault—I was very foolish in being so 
easily startled,” she answered, trembling yet a little, but smiling her 
own quiet smile, and all unconscious how exquisitely she was looking, 
with her childish, plumed cap, over her half-concealed curls, and with 
the golden light fallingabout her. “Thank you, very much,” she added, 
as she took in her hand the fallen whip and leaves—“ How stupid it 
was of me !” 

He begged permission to assist her as she adjusted her reins, and 
anxious for a pretext to detain the fair vision, if only for a moment, he 
asked— 

“T beg pardon—but can you tell me by what path I should return 
to Mrs. Meredith’s? Iam a stranger as you must perceive, and in 
this, my first ramble, am quite unconscious which way I should turn, 
after my long afternoon’s stroll through the woods.” 
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“Oh, yes !” said Blanche, looking up, and fixing her eyes upon him, 
with the peculiar, child-like, scrutinizing gaze which was one of her 
characteristics—“ Mrs. Meredith is a friend of ours, and if you will 
walk beside my horse to the end of this short lane, I will point out 
her house, with great pleasure.” 

“You have a very beautiful village,” said the stranger, as they 
walked down the lane. “I have been here but two days, and its 
scenery has been a perpetual enchantment.” . 

Blanche’s eyes lighted happily at hearing her beloved home praised, 
and she replied, “I trust you will remain here long enough to see all 
its beauty—a few days gives one hardly a glimpse of its many and 
varied forms of loveliness.” 

The “I hope not to leave very soon,” came from a deeper thought 
in the stranger’s heart than Blanche fancied, as he communicated the 
fact that he had come to M—— for a month or two to benefit his 
health. And, as he made his graceful adieu at the corner of the lane, 
he gave his name as Hamilton, and gallantly expressed a hope to 
Blanche, that Mrs. Meredith and herself would allow him early the 
honor of a more formal introduction. 

“ A very gentlemanly person,” thought Blanche, “and quite hand- 
some too —” and so she commented on the stranger to her grandmama 
on her return, who soon divined that it must be young Walter Hamil- 
ton, who, her old friend Mrs. Meredith had told her, was coming to 
stay with them, to recruit awhile, before going to Paris. He was 
studying surgery, and had injured his health, in his too arduous devo- 
tion to his profession. 

So it happened that in a few days, Mr. Walter Hamilton was intro- 
duced in due form at the cottage, and made quite as favorable impres- 
sion upon grandmama, as upon Blanche. He was some twenty-seven 
or eight years of age, with a fine intellectual face, a warm, earnest eye, 
and a mouth that could mould itself to the softest, tenderest expres- 
sion, but had generally something too much of pride in its curved out- 
lines. And pride was Walter Hamilton’s primal fault, his chief beset- 
ting sin. Many times, since his earliest childhood, had it come in 
between him and happiness, and many severe lessons had proved una- 
vailing to subdue that haughty spirit. Yet his heart was noble and 
warm, glowing with many lofty impulses and glorious purposes, and. 
he needed but the constant presence of some soft, subduing influence, 
to mould his proud and impatient spirit to gentleness. 

Very hospitable must the cottage have seemed, for that first call 
was but the precursor of manya visit. Again and again came Walter 
Hamilton, ever with some. plausible excuse, and ever read he a wel- 
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come in the clear, young eyes of Blanche. He brought books that 
were welcome, both to Mrs. Marshall and her grandchild—he read to 
them in his deep rich voice—he lent them his taste and experience for 
a hundred little matters, and made himself ever a welcome loiterer. 

It is strange how even the keenest, most watchful anxiety some- 
times slumbers. Often as the frank face of the young surgeon was 
seen within her door—often as she saw her petted grandchild beside 
him, it never flashed across Mrs. Marshall’s mind, what might be the 
consequence. It was perhaps because she ‘had never yet begun to 
look upon Blanche as a woman—she was still her “ pet child”—and 
Walter Hamilton was old beyond his years, and seemed far the senior 
of her little “ Water Lily.” So all through the weeks of that delicious 
autumn, they met, at no far intervals, and no one wondered and no one 
prophesied, and love’s young dawn was crimsoning up their sky, and 
its early birds were making low music in their hearts ere they were 
aware. . . 

Oh, those golden autumn days, which shed a summer warmth and 
gladness over the maiden’s young heart, and deepened the light in the 
youth’s proud eyes! Oh, those golden autumn days, when they wan- 
dered through the hazy woods together, and gathered crimson leaves 
and latest flowers, and watched the misty hills, and talked of the world 
outside their girdling strength! Oh, those cool, clear autumn morn- 
ings, when their horses paced side by side, and the glow within their 
spirits answered to the day’s young brightness! Oh, those moonlit 
hours, rare and sacred, beneath the shadowy elms, when silence fell 
upon them like a spell, and thoughts like folded roses, lay waiting for 
one magic breath, to burst into full being! Oh, the life new, strange 
and beautiful that was stealing into the young heart of Blanche! All 
unmindful of aught beyond the joy of the present, she lived on. She 
felt that the spirit of Walter Hamilton answered to every changing 
mood of hers, as no other had done—she felt that his eyes looked into 
hers as no other eyes had looked—that, as with the coming of the sun- 
shine, all things brightened in his presence, but she never questioned 
why. It was enough that the days were bright and glad—each coming 
dawn wearing a fairer crown than its predecessor, and she cared not 
to study her own heart—and if, sometimes as she read, some poet’s 
line startled her with its likeness to her own passing feeling, she 
thrust the revelation from her. 

But as the days grew colder and more brief, and the short twiliglits 
faded, and the gloom of the dying year settled down over the land, and 
the time of Walter’s departure drew near, Blanche could no longer put 
from her the consciousness of how desolate all things would be when 
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he went away. Very cold and dark was the thought of the coming 
winter, unlighted by his presence—unwarmed by his wondrous smile. 
All—all had changed since his coming. Not one of all the pleasant 
places that she loved but was now magical with memories of him.— 
New thoughts and new dreams had taken the place of the old, child- 
reveries, and too late shé began to ask if the wisdom of the past few 
weeks had kept pace with their happiness. That Walter Hamilton 
loved her, she could hardly have doubted—for never look and tone and 
presence betrayed it more truly from lover to maiden, although his 
words had never broken the mysterious spell that bound them. And 
sweetly, and simply, with a child’s unconscious faith, Blanche acknow- 
ledged to her own heart, the happy tenderness that enfolded every 
thought of him. She felt as if his sweet, bewildering smile had pene- 
trated to her inmost being, and wakened there strange blossoms, whose 
fragrance lay a rich weight upon her heart. But she could-not make 
the cold, uncertain future look beautiful as the past had done, and her 
fair eyes grew thoughtful, and the smile on her lip more quiet, as the 
time drew near. 

And Walter Hamilton, as he lingered day after day beyond the time 
he had thought to leave the rest of that quiet, country village, strug- 
gled with his own heart. It was only too clear to him that with all 
the fervor of his proud, passionate nature, he was loving the frail, 
young, gentle girl, who had stolen into his heart, silently and uncon- 
sciously. He felt that in her presence the fierce pride of his nature 
was softened—that all that was best and worthiest in him came forth 
to mate with her guileless spirit. But in the light of his strong love, 
he trembled when he thought upon what a child it was bestowed—for 
so it happened that it was most the child-side of her nature that 
Blanche had revealed to Walter Hamilton. He had known her 
through her tastes and her affections—she had looked up to him trust- 
ingly and unquestioningly in all things, since they had met, and of 
the slumbering capabilities of her woman’s soul, he was_ utterly igno- 
rant. He had seen her only in the glad bright hours of her home life, 
and there would come ever, shadowing his thought, the fear that 
Blanche could never comprehend all the power and strength of his 
spirit—that she could not be his companion in all things, as he dreamed 
the wife of his love should be. 

And so day after day of doubting passed, until came: the night be- 
fore he was to leave. He had spent the evening at the cottage, and 
he stood now upon the threshold, looking into the face of Blanche with 
the farewell upon his lips. The radiant moonlight fell like an enchant- 
ment of beauty about her, and there was a depth of meaning in her 
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lustrous eyes, such as he had never seen there before. As she stood, 
wrapped in the white down mantle she had flung around her, she looked 
in truth like an incarnation of the moonlight—and her face, Walter 
said in his heart, was as the face of an angel. 

The night was chilly—he could not detain her there—but as he 
looked upon her, he whispered to his own heart, that he would never 
go away from her, till he had told her of his love—and with the joy of 
that resolve illuminating his spirit, he bent down and reverently kissed 
her pale forehead, and departed without a word. 

Ah, could he have looked forward to the time when he should trea- 
sure up the memory of that kiss, as not alone the first—but the last ! 

Before he slept that night he poured out on paper all his strong, 
earnest love. He talked to Blanche of his life—of his plans and hopes 
for the future—and of the great hope, fairer, better than all else—that 
when twelve months were gone, and his Paris studies were completed, 
she would be his bride, and go with him to the city of his birth, and 
be his light, his joy, his hope, as he entered upon the duties of his pro- 
fession. “One brief year, and if you love me, Blanche, we may never, 
never again be separated in life.” It was a letter full of deep, power- 
ful feeling—it showed how all the writer’s soul had centered on the 
one blessed thought of having her with him evermore—of living in the 
light of her love, and blessing her with the devotion of his own. 

The letter came to Blanthe in the early morning—a cloudy and dark 
morning, but its gloom was all unheeded in the flood of radiance the 
words of that letter sent over her soul. She bowed her head, fulfilling 
her heart’s. pure impulse, and in low utterance thanked God for the 
blessed, blessed gift. Yet even while the joyous consciousness that 
she was beloved, and so beloved, made an Eden in her soul, came the 
shadow of the thought that had written its truth upon her heart, when- 
ever in the last few weeks she had dreamed of Walter’s love, and fling- 
ing herself on her pillow, with a passionate sorrow, in which the newly 
awakened strength of her nature revealed itself, she moaned, “I love 
him, [ love him, but I cannot be his wife—not for all the tenderness 
even of this blessed love, can I leave her or forsake her!” Slowly her 
thoughts passed down over the long past, and over the probable future 
—and the way of her duty seemed to her clear as the light—and in a 
nature like hers there could be no hesitancy of choice—if that path 
were all sacrifice, she must walk in it. She stole softly into the ad- 
joining room, where her grandmama lay sleeping, for she was ill that 
morning and had not yet arisen, and as she bent down over the slum- 
berer’s face, it seemed to her paler and more placidly calm than ever, 
and, alas! still more clearly lined with feebleness and age. 
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For more than a half hour she knelt¢heré—and fhen she sat down, 
in her own room, to reply to ¢hat letter. She wrote with many tears, 
and with an anguish at her heart, for though cheerfully she followed 
the teachings of duty—assured she could have found no real happiness 
else—she was young, and had a woman’s heart, and it was the rose- 
crown of her first love that she must calmly put away. And yet, far 
down in her heart, there was a dim hope. She knew that she could 
be content to be only his betrothed, for years, if it must be, and per- 
haps there might be in Walter’s spirit, the same love-sanctified patience 
as in hers. She told him that she loved him—how tenderly and truly 
—and that the joy of her life-would have been, to be “the angel of 
gladness” in his home. And then she told him of the ties of duty— 
stronger than any life could now knit, which bound her to her child- 
hood’s home. She pictured the utter bereavement of her only relative 
should she desert her—and she told him she could only love him, she 
could not promise to be his wife, while these ties bound her. “Walter, 
dear Walter,” she wrote, “could I be happy in the tenderest home, 
ministered unto, with even your devotion, had I forsaken her! Would 
not the cry of her desolation, her moan over my ingratitude, drown all 
the music of your love-vows? Perhaps you would say to me—if you 
indeed hold me so dear— you twain shall not be separated—she shall 
come with us into our home.’ But, alas, that may not be—her very 
life is built in with these old walls—has grown into these grand old 
trees. She clings to every relic and every memento of the glad days 
gone. Her words, heard again, and again, echo in my ears, ‘ If I were 
sundered from this blessed home—all that remains to me of all I once 
cherished—I should die.’ She is old, dear Walter, remember, too old 
to form new ties, and her fading eyes would be dim with tears ever- 
more, if they looked out in her last years, on strange places and alien 
skies.” And so the letter went on. She did not dwell on her own 
sorrow—that, with an intuitive delicacy, she felt he must divine rather 
than read in her words. 

It was done—and the dreary wintry skies looked drearier than ever, 
as she looked forth and watched the messenger who bore it on its way. 
Ah! she would have thought the tempest had indeed broken, had she 
seen the reception her letter met, from the pride of Walter Hamilton. 
Weeks ago, he had read Blanche’s love for him in the child’s clear eye, 
and earnest greeting, and it had never crossed his most doubting fancy, 
that his love would not be received gladly, happily, and that they should 
part hopeful and betrothed. He flung the letter upon the table, and 
strode backward and forward in his room, with the hot flush mounting 
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to his very temples, all the’ miserable pride of his nature quivering 
with the unexpected repulse. 

“ Blind that I was, to have deluded myself with the thought that # 
child could comprehend my fierce, strong love—that she could answer 
to the passionate outgushing of my affection. She loves me—I doubt 
it not—with a swéet, gentle love—she will weep my absence a few 
weeks, perhaps months, and then the glow will come back to life, and 
another joy fill up the place of that she has lost. To place my proud 
love beside the ties of babyhood! To crush back all my burning hopes 
upon my heart with the cold words of “duty.” She knows that even 
were she gone, no care or tender ministration would be wanting to the 
“pélative” who comes in between me and my happiness. Hands and 
hearts that have cared for her for twenty years, are still'devoted to her, 
and yet Blanche can put aside as of little moment, in comparison with 
the fancied duty, all thought of this love into which I have suffered my 
life to pass !” 

Ah, Walter Hamilton—this proud, selfish love of thine, is not the love 
that should meet the angelic sweetness and tender truth of Blanche 
Alison! Life will teach thee yet to long for the gentle affection so 
faintly appreciated—so proudly turned from, now! In that moment 
of irritated feeling, of wounded pride, and strange haughtiness— Walter, 
alas, for him! replied to that sweet letter—briefly, coldly—saying they 
had, perhaps, been both mistaken, and bidding her a courteous farewell ! 

It was near twilight, as Blanche leaned with folded hands against 
the window looking down the road, for a hope in her heart kept whis- 
pering that he would come. She felt that she had done right, and yet 
the loneliness of a closing grief was about her—and many times through 
that long day she had prayed God for sustaining strength. It was in 
the twilight, as she stood there, that the note was given into her hand, 
and all the lingering glow of hope faded as she saw it. She read 
slowly, bewilderingly, its few brief words, and only clasped the little 
hands tighter and tighter together, and leaned more heavily against 
the window. The snow was falling silently, silently, and she stood 
there till every cherished place, every garden seat, and winding walk 
was buried in its whiteness. Silently, silently it fell, and the cold 
desolation every where was but a type of her own heart. “It is all 
over now—all over,” she whispered, and the small fingers unloosed 
their clasp, and the child-like smile, unconscious of sorrow’s meaning, 
went out of Blanche Alison’s eyes forever. 


[To be Continued.] 
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BY HELEN IRVING. 


[concLupEp.] 


The winter came on—dreary and desolate, with its silent days and 
long quiet evenings, and Blanche found many an hour of struggle for 
the calm her heart craved. The past was no longer dream-like—her 
love and her sorrow she knew now for realities, and she lifted up her 
spirit to meet the future, as became one who would mould her life to 
the perfect law. From the night when she had seen her heart’s first, 
rich venture come drifting to her feet, a hopeless wreck, she had 
striven mightily to look no more upon the past, but to live only in the 
present, creating for herself a new world of thought, and a more 
engrossing routine of duties. True, her eye lost something of its light, 
and her step forgot its old buoyancy, and the child-like spontaneity of 
gladness, that had given such a morning-radiance to her face, had 
given place to a calm sweetness, that was almost mournful, in contrast. 
But Blanche was not wretched—she had foreseen much of this, and it 
so chanced, that there came soon upon her, cares that left her little 
time to brood over her own grief. Ah! there is nothing like a busied 
mind to cheat a burdened heart of its sorrows. 

It was but a brief season after Walter’s departure, that Mrs. Mar- 
shall was prostrated by severe and lingering illness, and constantly 
Blanche watched beside her, devoting every energy and every thought 
to her comfort, unwearied in her solicitude and care, till none wondered 
that the young cheek lost its roundness, and its warm color faded.— 
For many weeks Mrs. Marshall suffered, and when at last she came 
back to something of her old life—to wandering about the familiar . 
rooms of her home—it was with greatly weakened energies, and with 
strangely impaired sight. Unable to read, or to ply the needle that 
had been her constant companion once, she soon became utterly depen- 
dent on Blanche, for every comfort and enjoyment—for all her happi- 
ness. And now indeed with unceasing thanksgiving, did Blanche 
rejoice that she had never held within her thought a purpose to leave 
her—that she was with her—all her own—to comfort and to care for 
her. As she sat beside her grandmama, and looked into the placid 
face that never was turned toward her own, without a smile of bless- 
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ing there seemed to come to her heart, daily, a new joy, and a reward, 
infinite und beautiful, was given to her spirit, in the deepening, enno- 
bling, sanctifying, of all that was best within her. 

There were hours—could it have been otherwise ?—when with a 
mournful helplessness her thoughts went back to the past—when all 
that might have been, set itself against all that was—and her heart 
pitied the loneliness of its own future—for what young spirit ever 
solaced itself with thoughts of a new love—the old must be the only, the 
immortal. But these seasons were not for long, for strong within her 
heart had risen up the purpose to make her early shadowed life beau- 
tiful to others, and as far as might be to herself—and her eye grew 
earnest, and a smile of deeper meaning took up its home upon her lips. 
And Blanche was no longer the child, but the serene, loving woman— 
matured not alone in face, but in air and motion, and in every modu- 
lation of her low, soft voice. 

But Blanche had a new sorrow now, in the increasing infirmity of 
her grandmama’s sight. As the spring advanced and the malady 
seemed to develop itself more and more, all the physicians in their 
vicinity were consulted, but none seemed to give herany help. Various 
remedies were tried, all through the summer, but without avail, and 
when the hues were bright in autumn forests and in autumn skies, 
Mrs. Marshall's eyes could behold them no more, she was utterly blind. 
The world had become to her darkness, and all joys came to her through 
the tender voice and loving touch of Blanche. It seemed that she 
lived only in her presence—sunlight and beauty were nothing to her 
more—her world was centred in her beloved child. Ah, it was sad 
indeed to be blind, where a face such as Blanche Alison’s could have 
blessed the sight ! 

Bravely Bianche bore herself through all this sorrow—bravely she 
bore herself through the long autumn, whose every golden day held in 
its hearta memory of the past—and beautiful and strong grew her 
spirit amid the griefs that environed her—and although the child-love- 
liness had faded from her young face—the crown of an angelic beauty 
had descended upon her brow—a beauty before which the bloom and 
gladness that had made her once so fair, were as nothing. 

And how in all these months had it fared with Walter Hamilton ! 

In little more than a week from the time he had so coldly turned 
from Blanche and her gentle love, he had parted from home and friends, 
and was tossing on the broad Atlantic. In the hurry and excitement 
of preparation for departure, he had in a measure succeeded in tl rust- 
ing from him the memory of the few weeks previous, and their sad 
close—but in the loneliness of his companionless voyage, he could not 
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but remember—and with remembrance came a sadness, very like re- 
gret, for all he had given up. He felt how blessed it would have been 
in his student exile, to have had her love and comforting—he.went 
back over every hour they had spent together—he recalled every word 
and every look of Blanche, and a sorrow which he had not power to 
fling aside, hung about his spiritever. Something, whispered, at times, 
that he might have erred in his judgment and his decision, but pride 
silenced all with the assurance that he had done well, and impatient of 
the sadness he could not control, he looked forward eagerly to his 
arrival in Paris, where all fund remembrances and unavailing regrets, 
would be lost in the gay life that awaited him. 

But he did not forget Blanche, as he had hoped in the bright capital 
—a want bis heart had never known before haunted him every where. 
Her sweet face looked in upon his thought, in daily contrast with those 
of the stereotyped belles—the gay fashion followers—the pretty, careless 
grisettes ; it smiled in patient sympathy in his weary hours of study 
—it bent lovingly over him, forgetful of all the past, in his slumbers— 
there were hours when the memory of her was paramount to all else. 
And yet there were seasons, in the throng of duties and pleasures, 
when he fancied he had forgotten his love, and was once more free, but 
they were of too short duration to build a faith upon, and so he gave 
himself up to ¢tme. 

Once, when, in a brief letter from Mrs. Meredith, mention was made 
of Mrs. Marshall’s severe illness, and the sad manner in which it had 
worn upon Blanche, the gush of irrepressible tenderness that followed 
the reading, told him only too truly that he had not yet plucked one 
loving memory of her from his heart. Noble, indeed, seemed to him 
now, the gentle devotion, the earnest love, that bound her to the home 
of her youth—and for a moment came the thought of the truthful, con- 
stant wife that would have grown from such a faithful child. Witha 
yearning that was almost pain, he longed to comfort and help her, and 
that night he had almost written her—but the pride in his heart was 
mighty yet, and in his calmer moments, it had the mastc ry over all its 
tenderness. It pictured the humiliation of retracting his proud fare- 
weil—it pictured his suit for pardon unheeded, as it might be—and 
the time passed by, and never went a line to Blanche. 

But a thought of her had been stirred deeper than ever before—a 
thought which never slumbered, and which a trifling incident but a few 
weeks later, served to deepen and intensify with strange power.— 
Walter was in the Louvre, and in an obscure corner, so obscure that 
in all his visits he had never scen it before, he came upon # painting, 
soft and beautiful, of Lear and Cordelia. 
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Cordelia bent above the form of her sleeping, newly-discovered father, 
her upturned face, but slightly averted from the beholder, glowing with 
filial love, and tenderness and truth—and that upturned face was so 
like to Blanche, that Walter started for a moment, and closed his 
eyes, ere he dared to look again. The whole head resembled her, even 
to the beautiful golden hair—and the eyes, deep and earnest, called 
him back to the night when they had parted—they filled his soul with 
deep, remorseful memories—they seemed to woo him back to love’s 
simple trust. It seemed as if that hour’s study of Cordelia’s noble 
face, had carried him far into the nature of the deserted Blanche, and 
for the first time since he had left her, he owned to himself, fully, 
entirely, unreservedly, that he had erred—that he had been proud, 
rash, unnoble—that he had blindly, recklessly, cheated his own heart, 
of the dearest prize ever held out to it by life. 

And now, when he would fain have returned, humbled and penitent 
to the allegiance he had once professed, came the thought of the light 
in which he must stand before Blanche—how her pure, lofty, self- 
sacrificing nature, must have recoiled from the hard, proud selfishness 
of his—how the rude blow he had dealt must have crushed out what- 
ever of love he might have first inspired—and he felt that the time 
had past, it was too late, he had no right to intrude now—and should 
he come, what right had he to hope for hearing. So the sadness 
settled down upon his heart—and the months passed by—and his 
haughty nature was chastened daily by the inward strife, and the 
sorrow for his lost love grew to be a spell of gentleness about him, 
that was strange even to himself. 

The second winter had passed away, and spring was breathing 
beauty every where—the roses were budding round the little cottage 
at M , and all the hope and life of the opening year was abroad. 
Blanche had grown accustomed to the life about her—she had accepted 
the sad fate of her grandmother’s blindness, and clung to her tenderly 
and devotedly—serene through many wearying days—-seldom disturbed 
by allusion to Walter Hamilton, and glad in the thought that strength 
had been given her to live above this sorrow. She never thought to 
meet Walter again in life, and she never had vexed herself with the 
idle question of what would be her feeling, should he chance to cross 
her path—and thus she was utterly unprepared for the revelation that 
came from the depihs of her inmost spirit, as the shadow of such a 
coming time fell over her—as their friend, Mrs. Meredith, conveyed 
to her, ono night, in a low whisper, that she had “ sent for Mr. Ham- 
ilton, to come to her grandmama.” He had brought with him from 
Paris much experience and much reputation as an oculist-—numerous 
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reports had come to her of his skill, and she had sent for him without 
consulting either Blanche or Mrs. Marshall, lest some objection should 
be made. 

Blanche’s heart stood still, and her brain whirled, and when she was 
alone, the sealed fountains of her agony were broken once more, and 
cruel she felt the fate to be, that came in to disturb the calm she had 
won. But, would he come! No—she felt assured he would not. It 
was so easy at that long distance to make excuse, and yet she trem- 
bled for the possibility, and it was on her lip to put all at rest, by for- 
bidding it. But could she do that—could she shut out one ray of hope 
for light for those dear, darkened eyes? Alas,no! She must say no 
word—she must be content to bear all. And so she spent day after 
day in nerving herself for his possible coming—in gathering strength 
to meet him calmly, quietly—with no trace of the suffering from the 
deep wound his hand had given, darkening her brow. 

Ah, there was a wild conflict in the breast of Walter Hamilton, 
when that letter, fraught with so much weightier meaning than its 
writer deemed, lay unfolded beneath his gaze. All the pride of his 
nature gathered itself into one emphatic refusal as he read—and then 
slowly and sadly stole over him the memory of the wrong he had done 
to Blanche—and could he refuse now, to do for her the only good that 
might be permitted him in life! He felt, that from the height of her 
purity and gentle goodness, she must look down upon him with all of 
scorn her nature could feel, with pity, perhaps, with indifference. He 
felt that he should stand before her a poor, dishonored thing, in whose 
heart nobleness had no place, and tenderness no home—and long did 
he struggle ere he could yield to the angel-whisper, that duty led him 
there—that he had no right to refuse to any who claimed it—least of 
all to one she loved, the skill he possessed. And so, crushed and 
humbled in his own thought, to stand before the eyes of her whose 
love he had flung back as valueless—but nobler, in truth, than ever in 
his life before, he turned his face toward the place of her abiding. 

They met—and Walter’s glance fell before the eye, clear and serene, 
that was lifted to his own. He had thought to meet the child he had 
left—and he stood for a moment abashed, before the gentle dignity of 
the woman, who greeted him with a quiet grace, that shewed no trace 
of inward conflict. And yet, conflict there was, for Blanche with all 
her forebodings had not recked how deeply that dear, familiar voice 
would stir the olden, buried feeling. She had not recked in what an 
icy mail she must hide herself, to avoid betrayal, and she little dreamed 
how the chilling reserve of her manner fell on Walter’s heart as a 
righteous scorn, a just retribution. She wondered at herself in this, 
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and in the interviews that followed, and she marvelled, with a sorrow- 
ful, despairing thought, if her heart were indeed become the cold, 
insensible thing she had once wished. 

Walter refused to pronounce a hasty judgment on Mrs. Marshall’s 
blindness, though he expressed his fears to Blanche, that there was 
no hope—he would abide the result of some simple experiments. Did 
Walter Hamilton know his own heart, as day after day he delayed his 
decision, thinking there might be hope for Mrs. Marshall yet! Did 
he know that beneath all, was the intense, overpowering desire, to 
linger yet a little longer in the neighborhood of Blanche! In the 
daily, brief interviews he had with her, he could gather nothing of 
her heart from the calm reserve of her outward menner, but every 
day’s dawning taught him, that with a depth and earnestness of affec- 
tion, to which the passion of eighteen months ago was as nothing, he 
loved her—loved her while yet he felt that he stood, fallen and dis- 
crowned before her, robbed of all the heroie attributes her fancy might 
ever have givenhim. He felt now, that years of waiting, so she would 
have been his at the close, faded to nothing before the dread thought 
that he had lost her—and thus, undecided, and growing sadder and 
sadder daily, he lingered, until more than a week had passed, and he 
could remain no longer! He brooded alone, for weary hours that day 
before he left, over the past and the present, and then crushing out 
utterly all pride, he resolved to go to Blanche—to tell her how he had 
been haunted by the evil his haughty spirit had done—to plead for her 
forgiveness—and ah, if she had not utterly driven him from her heart, 
to breathe the hope, he hardly dared whisper to himself, that a life of 
nobleness, and of truth to her, might win back the love he had lost. 
If all were forever past, he deserved it—deserved to lose, what he had 
once recklessly flung away. 

He paid his last visit to Mrs. Marshall, and confessed to Blanche 
the truth, that her beloved friend and more than mother, must remain 
hopelessly blind, through all the remaining years of her pilgrimage. 
They stood together, Blanche and Walter, in the little parlor, when 
he told her this—by the same window where eighteen months ago she 
had read that fatal letter, and the memory of all that had passed since 
then, and the shadows that had settled on her life, shutting out all 
youth’s gladness, came over her with irresistible power. And it was 
into the silence and bitterness of these thoughts, that the sweet. low 
words of Walter’s confession fell—his broken, penitent words, of sor- 
row and of love—his condemnation of himself, his appeal to her heart’s 
generous tenderness. Ah, little he dreamed of the love, not cast out, 
nor conquered, but far-hjdden, that sprang forth to meet every word 
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of his with a joy that was even pain. Blanche had been brave to 
sustain herself in sorrow, but the heart so strong to bear the familiar 
suffering, gave way in happiness, and with the cry, “Oh, Walter, 
Walter !” she sunk, a blessed, helpless burden, into the arms that 
were henceforth to shelter her through life. 

One hour after, they went together to Mrs. Marshall, where she set 
alone in her quiet room—her sightless eyes drooped over the hands that 
lay placidly folded on her lap. A sweet calm was on her face, and the 
smile that overspread that face, as she heard their entering footsteps, 
was heavenly beautiful. Blanche flung herself beside her, bowing her 
young head upon her knee, as she had done so often when a child, and 
Walter stood near, holding in one hand her slender fingers, and 
clasping in the other the aged hand held out to greet him. He told 
their deep and long-tried love—and earnest in his proud affection for 
his newly-betrothed—he told also of all her nobleness, and all his own 
blind, rash folly, his wicked selfishness in the days gone by—and 
talked of the angel-sweetness and noble truth of Blanche, in tones that 
would have revealed even to careless ears, how greatly he reverenced 
the young being at his side. 

“ But that poor, selfish passion is past now,” Walter said. “1 am 
content and happy, with her love, to wait years the fulfilment of her 
betrothal promise. Oh, I would not take her from you, now, even if 
she might be won. She has taught me a nobler and a higher line of 
life, than my darkened vision had known before—she has led me toa 
diviner truth, and a fount of better wisdom, than the wayward teach 
ings of my selfish heart.” 

‘There was a pause when Walter had ceased speaking, and Mrs, 
Marshall bent softly down, and silently, and folded Blanche to her 
heart, and blessed her, and thanked God for her, in the stillness of 
her spirit. She put back the golden hair, and kissed the brow, whose 
light she could not see, and last, she folded her again to her bosom, 
and held her there long, long ere she spoke. 

At last she whispered, softly, “ May God bless you, my child—my 
children. God bless ever, this beautiful love—and, Walter, cherish my 
child tenderly, for never was folded to human heart, such wife as my 
Blanche shall be to you. And, my children.” she added, while her 
voice quivered, “there is no need of sacrifice now—the time is past 
when it could have availed. My world is in memory, and in the pre- 
sence of my child~-—wherever the sound of her voice can reach me, 
there is home, henceforth, wherever it may be—and what are surround- 
ings now, to my sightless eyes and feeble frame. Take her, Walter, 
and let me follow where you go—so I can be near her, I am happy; 
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part in the battle. Of this the chagrined Turkish general complained 
to the Viceroy, who summoned Mehemet Ali to his presence ; he re- 
fused to attend, took advantage of an insurrection among the Alba- 
nians, and joined the Mamalukes under Osman Bardissy. In an 
engagement with the Viceroy, m 1803, at Damietta, Mehemet Ali 
took him prisoner and carried him to Cairo. The Sultan sent another 
Viceroy, who was soon put to death by the Mamalukes. 

In 1804, the army under Bardissy, became clamorous for its pay, 
long in arrears: an insurrection ensued, and the Bey driven in hot 
haste from Cairo. Mehemet Ali, ambitious and far-seeing, clandes- 
tinely fostered this insurrection; but, like one who knows how 
to bide his time, put forward his former chief, Khoorshid Pasha, 
then Governor of Alexandria, to be Viceroy of Egypt, while, with 
seeming magnanimity, he sent his prisoner Khosrew to Constantinople, 
where he has since several times been prime minister. Khoorshid, as 
Viceroy, was greatly embarrassed; the Albanians, and his own soldiers, 
persisted in their demands for pay, which he was unable to satisfy, a 
new insurrection broke out, and the soldiers put Cairo to the sack. 

The frightened populace deposed Khoorshid Pasha, and appealed to 
Mehemet Ali for protection, and made him Viceroy. 

The Sultan saw with no small alarm the invincible Mehemet Ali 
in a position from which he was prepared to sect him at defiance, but 
very discreetly waived an appeal to arms, to restrain his vassal, and 
resolved to compromise by exacting an annual tribute, as an acknow- 
ledgment of his subjection. In this arrangement, virtually consti- 
tuting Mehemet Ali the independent governor of Egypt, he had the 
good sense to acquiesce, and in 1806, was installed in the Pashalic of 
Egypt, on condition of paying the Sultan $120,000 annually, as 
tribute. 

Ilis first step to secure his power, was to conciliate the soldiery. 
The citizens of Cairo had made him Viceroy ; appealing to their sense 
of justice as well as benevolence, he demanded that the wants of the 
army should be satisfied. He then levied contributions, which were 
promptly paid, and appeased the soldiers, who thus became ardently 
attached to his person—an attachment of immense service in after 
years, when warring with Turk, Arab, and Ethiopean. 

Tn 1808, Mehemet Ali was commissioned by the Sublime Porte to 
disperse a fanatical sect of Mohammedans, the Wahabees, who had 
plundered the holy cities, Mecca and Medina. This was no light un- 
dertaking, as the result proved. 

Distrustful of the restless and treacherous Mamalukes, wl.om he had 
once used as a stepping-stone to power, he determined their means of 
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doing him harm before leading his tried and devoted troops out of Egypt. 
We will not attempt to justify his act in this particular. On the 1st 
of March, 1811, he invited the Mamalukes to the citadel, at Cairo, to 

attend the inauguration of the Viceroy’s son, as chief of the expedition 

against the Wahabees. At the close of the ceremony, which they 
attended in apparent good faith, they mounted their horses to ride 

forth, but on arriving at the gates, found them closed, when a sudden 
discharge of musketry from the walls, slew the entire body, 470 in 
number, with their valiant chief, Ibrahim Bey. Many others were 

slain the same day, in the provinces. Thus Mehemet Ali became mas- 

ter of Upper Egypt, which had long yielded to Mamaluke sway. 

In the autumn of 1811, commenced the war against the Wahabees, 
which lasted six years, and absorbed millions of treasure, and sacri- 
ficed a great many men. 

{n 1815, Mehemet Ali commenced the re-organization and thorough 
discipline of his army. At first, upon introducing European tactics 
and discipline, he met with strong resistance, his soldiers threatening 
open insurrection. Never without an expedient for any emergency, 
he sent the mutinizing troops into Ethiopia, under the command of his 
son Ismael, who conquered the provinces of Cordafan, Berber, 
Shendy, Dongola, and Sennaar, and in their absence raised a new 
army, which was drilled by French and Italian officers. 

He also gave much attention to his navy, which was well-appointed 
and efficient, as was proved during the Greck Revolution, where his 
land and naval forces were among the best auxiliaries of the Sultan. 
It was on the 16th day of July, 1824, that Mehemet Ali’s fleet of 163 * 
vessels, sailed for the Morea, under the command.of Ibrahim Pasha, 
who kept the country in subjection until the battle of Navarino, 
Oct. 20th, 1827, when he was compelled to retire. 

In 1830, by grant of the Sultan, Mehemet Ali assumed the admin- 
istration of the island of Candia, and the same year became involved 
ina war with Syria. Egyptians, to the number of 6,000, had emi- 
grated thither, and Mehemet Ali used this fact as a pretext for annex- 
ing Syria to his dominions. Ile demanded the restitution of these 
6,000 men at the hands of the governor of Acre; to which the reply 
was returned, that they were subjects of the Sublime Porte, alike in 
Egypt and Syria. The Viceroy enraged, sent word to the governor, 
Abdallah Pasha, that he would come and take his 6,000 subjects, “ and 
one more.” November 2d, 1831, he entered upon the execution of 
this threat, and in a few months reduced the whole country to submis- 
sion. The Sultan called him a rebel, and sent a large army to drive 
him from Syria ; but his army was signally defeated in every engage- 
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and in the interviews that followed, and she marvelled, with a sorrow- 
ful, despairing thought, if her heart were indeed become the cold, 
insensible thing she had once wished. 

Walter refused to pronounce a hasty judgment on Mrs. Marshall’s 
blindness, though he expressed his fears to Blanche, that there was 
no hope—he would abide the result of some simple experiments. Did 
Walter Hamilton know his own heart, as day after day he delayed his 
decision, thinking there might be hope for Mrs: Marshall yet! Did 
he know that beneath all, was the intense, overpowering desire, to 
linger yet a little longer in the neighborhood of Blanche! In the 
daily, brief interviews he had with her, he could gather nothing of 
her heart from the calm reserve of her outward menner, but every 
day’s dawning taught him, that with a depth and earnestness of affec- 
tion, to which the passion of eighteen months ago was as nothing, he 
loved her—loved her while yet he felt that he stood, fallen and dis- 
crowned before her, robbed of all the heroic attributes her fancy might 
ever have givenhim. He felt now, that years of waiting, so she would 
have been his at the close, faded to nothing before the dread thought 
that he had lost her—and thus, undecided, and growing sadder and 
sadder daily, he lingered, until more than a week had passed, and he 
could remain no longer! He brooded alone, for weary hours that day 
before he left, over the past and the present, and then crushing out 
utterly all pride, he resolved to go to Blanche—to tell her how he had 
been haunted by the evil his haughty spirit had done—to plead for her 
forgiveness—and ah, if she had not utterly driven him from her heart, 
to breathe the hope, he hardly dared whisper to himself, that a life of 
nobleness, and of truth to her, might win back the love he had lost. 
If all were forever past, he deserved it—deserved to lose, what he had 
once recklessly flung away. 

He paid his last visit to Mrs. Marshall, and confessed to Blanche 
the truth, that her beloved friend and more than mother, must remain 
hopelessly blind, through all the remaining years of her pilgrimage. 
They stood together, Blanche and Walter, in the little parlor, when 
he told her this—by the same window where eighteen months ago she 
had read that fatal letter,and the memory of all that had passed since 
then, and the shadows that had settled on her life, shutting out all 
youth’s gladness, came over her with irresistible power. And it was 
into the silence and bitterness of these thoughts, that the sweet. low 
words of Walter’s confession fell—his broken, penitent words, of sor- 
row and of love—his condemnation of himself, his appeal to her heart’s 
generous tenderness. Ah, little he dreamed of the love, not cast out, 
nor conquered, but far-hjdden, that sprang forth to meet every word 
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of his with a joy that was even pain. Blanche had been brave to 
sustain herself in sorrow, but the heart so strong to bear the familiar 
suffering, gave way in happiness, and with the cry, “Oh, Walter, 
Walter !” she sunk, a blessed, helpless burden, into the arms that 
were henceforth to shelter her through life. 

One hour after, they went together to Mrs. Marshall, where she set 
alone in her quiet room—her sightless eyes drooped over the hands that 
lay placidly folded on her lap. A sweet calm was on her face, and the 
smile that overspread that face, as she heard their entering footsteps, 
was heavenly beautiful. Blanche flung herself beside her, bowing her 
young head upon her knee, as she had done so often when a child, and 
Walter stood near, holding in one hand her slender fingers, and 
clasping in the other the aged hand held out to greet him. He told 
their deep and long-tried love—and earnest in his proud affection for 
his newly-betrothed—he told also of all her nobleness, and all his own 
blind, rash folly, his wicked selfishness in the days gone by—and 
talked of the angel-sweetness and noble truth of Blanche, in tones that 
would have revealed even to careless ears, how greatly he reverenced 
the young being at his sie. 

“ But that poor, selfish passion is past now,” Walter said. “1 am 
content and happy, with her love, to wait years the fulfilment of her 
betrothal promise. Oh, I would not take her from you, now, even if 
she might be won. She has taught me a nobler and a higher line of 
life, than my darkened vision had known before—she has led me to a 
diviner truth, and a fount of better wisdom, than the wayward teach 
ings of my selfish heart.” 

‘There was a pause when Walter had ceased speaking, and Mrs, 
Marshall bent softly down, and silently, and folded Blanche to her 
lieart, and blessed her, and thanked God for her, in the stillness of 
her spirit. She put back the golden hair, and kissed the brow, whose 
light she could not see, and last, she folded her again to her bosom, 
and held her there long, long ere she spoke. 

At last she whispered, softly, “ May God bless you, my child—my 
children. God bless ever, this beautiful love—and, Walter, cherish my 
child tenderly, for never was folded to human heart, such wife as my 
Blanche shall be to you. And, my children.” she added, while her 
voice quivered, “there is no need of sacrifice now—the time is past 
when it could have availed. My world is in memory, and in the pre- 
sence of my child-—wherever the sound of her voice can reach me, 
there is home, henceforth, wherever it may be—and what are surround- 
ings now, to my sightless eyes and feeble frame. Take her, Walter, 
and let me follow where you go—so I can be near her, I am happy; 
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and to know that she is environed with love, and sheltered in your 
heart from storms that may come when [ am gone, will give me rest 
and peace through the few years that remain to me.” 

And Walter wound his arm about his betrothed, as she lay thus 
upon her grandmama’s bosom, and the three folded thus together, kept 
silence, while the warm moon-rays fell around them, each heart lifted 
in thanksgiving to God. 

Each of the lovers felt how thrice blessed and thrice beautiful was 
this love, sanctified by patience and suffering, and Walter prayed fer- 
vently that the Almighty Father would teach him, ever, to walk in the 
way of duty, with the calm, holy trust, the divine strength of Blanche, 
and that He would make him worthy of the wondrous gift of her true 
and noble heart. 





TO ECHO. 





BY ANNIE GREY. 


—e——e 


Ecuo! sweet echo! steal along— 
I have sent messengers of song 
To woo thee; come with mellow strain, 
By the moonlight clear and sweet, 
O’er the dells where fairies meet, 
With light footsteps touch the plain, 
With thy voices come again. 


Come thou with songs to answer mine— 
The soft repeat and self-same line ; 
Thou faithful mimic of my lay, 
Where the sea-breeze fresh and free 
Thy reply wafts back to me, 
Where my tune implores thy stay, 
Truthful echo! come away. 


All else is silent—scarce a wing 
Sweeps bv to break my listening ; 
All catch the spirit of my mood ;— 
Rouse them, Echo! from their sleep, 
As the winds awake the deep, 
Where they slumber in the wood, 
Wake them from their quietude. 


Here when the star. beams brightest shine— 
Here when the flowers on tree and vine 
With softest smile the dew-drops greet— 
Brighter will their beaming seem, 
Fonder will the closed eyes dream ; 
Those who love and wake, shall meet 
While thou comest, Echo sweet ! 
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BY LUCIAN BURLEIGSH. 





Tuts remarkable man was born at Cavalla, in Roumelia, the ancient 
Macedonia. The time of his birth is not certainly known, but in 
absence of accurate chronological reckonings, the ambitious Mehemit 
Ali was easily flattered into the belief that he was born in the same 
year that gave birth to the Duke of Wellington and Napoleon Buona- 
parte, the last of whom he resembled in several particulars; he is, 
therefore, generally supposed to have been born some time in the 
year 1769. 

He commenced his astonishing career in the humble station of a 
tobacconist, in his native town; but finding the occupation unsuited 
te his taste, he volunteered into the army, which he found more con- 
genial. In his new career he was eminently successful, and soon 
obtained high favor with the Governor, to whom his skill and bravery 
had afforded efficient aid in quelling a rebellion, and dispersing a band 
of pirates. His commanding officer dying, he was appointed to suc- 
ceed him, and married his widow. 

In 1797, the Sultan called upon the town of Cavalla to provide its 
quota of men for the expulsion of the French from Egypt; the Gover- 
nor sent the number demanded, headed by his son with the young and 
ardent Mehemet Ali under his orders ; shortly after landing at Abou- 
kir, the son returned to Romelia, leaving Mehemet Ali in command. 

In all his engagements with the French, his conduct and valor won 
general admiration. He rapidly rose in rank, and his lofty spirit and 
resistless daring, secured for him the respect, subordination, and love 
of his soldiery. The French evacuated Egypt in September, 1801, 
and soon after the Sultan appointed Mohammed Khosrew, Viceroy 
of Egypt: a man between whom and Mehemet Ali, there always 
existed an inveterate hatred. The Mamalukes, originally mere mer- 
cinaries, who had kept the country in a state of anarchy and war since 
1382, and who aspired to its entire mastery, had been temporarily 
overthrown by the French, but upon their expulsion made a strenuous 
effort to recover their lost ascendancy. The two principal Mamaluke 
Beys, Osman Bardissy, and Mohammed Eify, came to an engagement 
with the Turkish army, which was defeated. For some reason, 
Mehemet Ali, who was under the orders of Khoorrhid Pasha, tock no 
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part in the battle. Of this the chagrined Turkish general complained 
to the Viceroy, who summoned Mehemet Ali to his presence ; he re- 
fused to attend, took advantage of an insurrection among the Alba- 
nians, and joined the Mumalukes under Osman Bardissy. In an 
engagement with the Viceroy, in 1803, at Damietta, Mehemet Ali 
took him prisoner and carried him to Cairo. The Sultan sent another 
Viveroy, who was soon put to death by the Mamalukes. 

In 1804, the army under Bardissy, became clamorous for its pay, 
long in arrears: an insurrection ensued, and the Bey driven in hot 
haste from Cairo. Mehemet Ali, ambitious and far-seeing, clandes- 
tinely fostered this insurrection; but, like one who knows how 
to bide his time, put forward his former chief, Khoorshid Pasha, 
then Governor of Alexandria, to be Viceroy of Egypt, while, with 
seeming magnanimity, he sent his prisoner Khosrew to Constantinople, 
where he has since several times been prime minister. Khoorshid, ag 
Viceroy, was greatly embarrassed; the Albanians, and his own sol:iers, 
persisted in their demands for pay, which he was unable to satisfy, a 
new insurrection broke out, and the soliliers put Cairo to the sack. 

The frightened populace deposed Khoorshid Pasha, and appealed to 
Mehemet Ali for protection, and made him Viceroy. 

The Sultan saw with no small alarm the invincible Mehemet Ali 
in a position from which he was prepared to sct him at defiance, but 
very discreetly waived an appeal to arms, to restrain his vassal, and 
resolved to compromise by exacting an annual tribute, as an acknow- 
ledgment of his subjection. In this arrangement, virtually consti- 
tuting Mehemet Ali the independent governor of Egypt, he had the 
good sense to acquiesce, and in 1806, was installed in the Pashalic of 
Egypt, on condition of paying the Sultan $120,000 annually, as 
tribute. 

Ilis first step to secure his power, was to conciliate the soliiery. 
The citizens of Cairo had made him Viceroy ; appealing to their sense 
of justice as well as benevolence, he demanded that the wants of the 
army should be satisfied. He then levied contributions, which were 
promptly paid, and appeased the soldiers, who thus became ardently 
attached to his person—an attachment of immense service in after 
years, when warring with Turk, Arab, and Ethiopean. 

In 1808, Mehemet Ali was commissioned by the Sublime Porte to 
disperse a fanatical sect of Mohammedans, the Wahabees, who had 
plundered the holy cities, Mecca and Medina. This was no light un- 
dertaking, as the result proved. 

Distrustful of the restless and treacherous Mamalukes, wl.om he had 
once used as a stepping-stone to power, he determined their means of 
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doing him harm before leading his tried and devoted troops out of Egypt. 
We will not attempt to justify his act in this particular. On the Ist 
of March, 1811, he invited the Mamalukes to the citadel, at Cairo, to 
attend the inauguration of the Viceroy’s son, as chief of the expedition 
against the Wahabees. At the close of the ceremony, which they 
attended in apparent good faith, they mounted their horses to ride 
forth, but on arriving at the gates, found them closed, when a sudden 
discharge of musketry from the walls, slew the entire body, 470 in 
number, with their valiant chief, Ibrahim Bey. Many others were 
slain the same day, in the provinces. Thus Mehemet Ali became mas- 
ter of Upper Egypt, which had long yielded to Mamaluke sway. 

In the autumn of 1811, commenced the war against the Wahabees, 
which lasted six years, and absorbed millions of treasure, and sacri- 
ficed a great many men. 

{n 1815, Mehemet Ali commenced the re-organization and thorough 
discipline of his army. At first, upon introducing European tactics 
and discipline, he met with strong resistance, his soldiers threatening 
open insurrection. Never without an expedient for any emergency, 
he sent the mutinizing troops into Ethiopia, under the command of his 
son Ismael, who conquered the provinces of Cordafan, Berber, 
Shendy, Dongola, and Sennaar, and in their absence raised a new 
army, which was drilled by French and Italian officers. 

He also gave much attention to his navy, which was well-appointed 
and efficient, as was proved during the Greck Revolution, where his 
land and naval forces were among the best auxiliaries of the Sultan. 
It was on the 16th day of July, 1824, that Mehemet Ali’s fleet of 163 
vessels, sailed for the Morea, under the command.of Ibrahim Pasha, 
who kept the country in subjection until the battle of Navarino, 
Oct. 20th, 1827, when he was compelled to retire. 

In 1830, by grant of the Sultan, Mehemet Ali assumed the admin- 
istration of the island of Candia, and the same year became involved 
in a war with Syria. Egyptians, to the number of 6,000, had emi- 
grated thither, and Mehemet Ali used this fact as a pretext for annex- 
ing Syria to his dominions. Ile demanded the restitution of these 
6,000 men at the hands of the governor of Acre; to which the reply 
was returned, that they were subjects of the Sublime Porte, alike in 
Egypt and Syria. The Viceroy enraged, sent word to the governor, 
Abdallah Pasha, that he would come and take his 6,000 subjects, “ and 
one more.” November 2d, 1831, he entered upon the execution of 
this threat, and in a few months reduced the whole country to submis- 
sion. The Sultan called him a rebel, and sent a large army to drive 
him from Syria ; but his army was signally defeated in every engage- 
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ment with the ardent and well-disciplined troops of Mehemet Ali. The 
European powers, ever jealous of any menaced overthrow of the Otto- 
man Empire, interfered, and on the 14th of May, a treaty of peace 
was signed, ceding to Mehemet Ali, Syria, and the district of Adana, 
on condition of his vassalage to the Sultan, and the payment of an 
annual tribute of $800,000. He accepted the conditions, and continued 
in quiet possession until 1839, when Sultan Mahmoud sent an army 
under Hafiz Pasha, to dispossess and expel the Egyptians, whom he 
found too powerful, and was glad to escape by retreat. England, Rus- 
sia, Austria, and Prussia, now demanded, in conjunction with the 
Porte, the evacuation of Syria. A treaty was signed, July 15th, 1840. 
Hoping for aid from France, the Viceroy refused to yield, until his 
army had been routed near Beyrout; Caifa, and Satda, Tripoli and 
Tarsons bombarded, Acre taken, and Alexandria blockaded by an Eng- 
lish squadron, then, reluctantly, he acceded to the terms proposed, the 
hereditary Pashalic of Egypt being secured to his family. 

Before the evacuation of Syria, the Egyptian army numbered 
85,000 men, of whom but 33,000 returned to their country; privation, 
desertion, sickness, death, and the opposition encountered on their 
homeward march, having conspired to thin them. During all this war, 
Mehemet Ali had the magnanimity to allow the regular transmission 
of the English mail for India, through his territory, for which he 
merited universal admiration. 

Mehemet Ali was truly a remarkable man. That he had not faults 
no one can intelligently pretend ; but numerous and great as these 
faults were, they became almost imperceptible amid his brilliant 
achievements in arts and arms, and the multiplied agricultural, 
mechanical, and social improvements, which his sagacity, and the 
exercise of his indomitable will created, and poured into the lap of his 
country. 

He was far in advance of the Mohammedan spirit, as displayed in 
the government of the Sultan. In the policy of his government he was 
often unjust and oppressive, but never without enlarged views of the 
final results of glory and increased wealth to the nation. By a single 
stroke of his authority, he annihilated all the existing titles to the soil, 
vesting the entire fee-simple in himself; thus becoming the great landlord 
and farmer. Whatever the soil produced, was stored in the public 
garners, he fixing his own prices and deducting the land rent. In this 
manner, it is believed, the aggregate production of the country was 
greatly increased, and several new articles became, in a short time, 
Egyptian staples, among which were cotton, silk, sugar, opium, indigo, 
and other articles of less importance. 
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From European countries, he imported new and useful arts. As 
early as 1831, he had 31,000 native operatives in cotton mills alone, 
and 40,000 laborers building other mills. 

Bad as were some of the measures of Mehemet Ali, for the exe- 
cution of his favorite plans, they have been followed by a steady and 
marked improvement of the people, who are much more intelligent than 
formerly. 

Mehemet Ali was possessed of an iron constitution of wonderful force 
and elasticity. He was short in stature, and even at the age of seventy 
hale and strong. His eyes were a light hazel, deeply set in their 
sockets, his complexion ruddy and fair, his lips thin, his features 
regular, forming an agreeable and animated physiognomy, with a scru- 
tinizing look, expressive at once of cunning, amiability, nobleness, and 
high intelligence. What is unusual among Turks, he stood very up- 
right. In all his motions—and he was full of action—he was grace- 
ful, and in his manners dignified. He was simple in his dress, and 
cleanly in his person. He was frank and open, and could not 
easily conceal his thoughts. His domestic affections were strong, 
and he loved his children with the greatest tenderness, and lived 
among them with sweet familiarity and freedom from restraint. If he 
was unrelenting and cruel when young, in later years he become very 
merciful and humane, and generously forgave the severest wrongs. 

He was fond of approbation, and desired not only to be thought well 
of while living, but to leave a noble name behind him when dead. Like 
Napoleon, he slept but little, and always rose before sunrise. He re- 
ceived in person the reports of his Ministers, and dictated answers to 
all their communications. At the age of 45 he learned to read, after 
which he spent much time in the study of history, taking special inter- 
est in the lives of Alexander the Great and Napoleon. 

He understood the Arabic language, but preferred to speak only 
the Turkish. 

He was remarkably free from all religious bigotry, intolerance, and 
superstition, and these absurd prejudices, so universal in Mohamme- 
dan countries, and was the first disciple of the Prophet who granted 
protection to Christians, some of whom he raised to distinguished rank, 
and made his intimate friends. He died at Alexandria, August 2d, 
1849, aged 80 years, and was buried on the 4th of August in the Ala- 
baster Mosque, built by himself in the citadel. 


>.> + 





Ir is one sign of the tendency of human nature to goodness, that it 
grows good under a thousand bad influences. 
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BY MRS. SOPHRONIA CURRIER. 


ores 


* Love will chunge all ill to good.” 


A son of Tchin--so legend tells— 
Grew tired of his gentle Tcha, 

Though once her eyes had shamed the stars, 
And her blush, the dawn of day; 

He cared not to know ‘twas his changed regard 
Had frightened that bloom away. 


And when the moon had forgotten to shine, 
And the stars bad closed their eyes, 

The-lovingless lord walked forth into night, 
Beneath the pestiferons skies ; 

And gathered leaves, which for him who ate, 
Never the morning should rise. 


And the lady awoke from a troubled sleep, 
With thoughts of sorrow and sin, 

As he pressed to her lips a golden cup 
Where nectarous drauglits had been; 

There were snowy flowers un the jewelled brim, 
but the dark leaves lurked within. 


Tis said the Cucula most sweetly blooms 
Beneath the Upas tree ; ; 
And deeper and darker the waters above, 
Richer the pear! will be; 
And I will drink the draught of life 
in the cup, distilled by thee.” 


And, strange to tell, to the draught of life 
Those poisonous drops were turned ; 

And the blush came back to her sad, pale face, 
And light in her dim eye burned. 

Aud ne’er as now, for his beautiful bride, 
That penitent heart had yearned. 


And he gave the name of his gentle Tcha 
To the dav»k leaved. flowering tree, 
Whose fame spread over the realms of Tchin, 
And far beyond the sea: 
And man forgot the drink of the gods, 
In quaffing the magical tea. 
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BY DAVID M. STONE. 


_—_—_OOeOerem 


Ir was not an original thought, and yet it clung to me strangely. 
I was sitting in the shade of a rock during a hot day in August, with 
a broad landscape spread out before me, but I could not take my eyes 
from a small cak growing at my side. It doubtless came from an 
acorn which had been dropped in a narrow crevice of the projecting 
ledge. Here it had taken root, struggling on for a while in darkness, 
until, after much twisting and turning, it had found its way to the 
light, and now tossed its branches as gaily in the sun-beams, as if its 
early life had known no shadow of adversity. How gnarled and knot- 
ted was the base, still curled in the fissure where it began its exist- 
ence! It had now filled the space between the rocks, and must soon 
burst apart its prison, or remain a dwarfed and stinted shrub. 

I began to compare its earnest struggles for life and light, with some 
human histories fresh in my memory, pot as I have said, the thought 
clung to me. I turned to the noble chestnut farther down the slope, 
which had grown up at the foot of its parent tree in a generous soil, 
and had never known a wrench since first its shooting stem broke the 
surface of the ground. The tree from whose root it had taken its life, 
had fallen through age, and now lay in an almost shapeless mass, de- 
caying but to enrich its offspring. The tree itself, fair to view, 
stretched its tall trunk without a seam upon its surface, to a far 
height, and its spreading branches gave promise of coming fruit. Still, 
I felt no particular interest in its history, and turned again to study 
the oak, whose scarred form was eloquent with all which it had 
wrought and suffered, since it burst the cradle of its infancy. I ex- 
amined more closely the narrow limits which seemed to check its 
growth, and I could detect the secret heaving of the rocky hed. The 
shrub shall yet be a mighty tree, whose top will defy the frowns of an 
hundred tempests. It has sunk its hold far down beneath its rocky 
tyrants, and it already begins to swell its sides with a conscicusness 
of victory. 

How like to thee, Tom Woodruff, friend of my boyhood—brave 
wrestler with adverse fate! Shall 1 write thy history? Shall I tell 
the world of all the heavings of thine heart, since thou first begun to 
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struggle for the light? No! I have not the skill to weave the tale 
of thy sorrows and triumphs. Still, I may point to the scars of thy 
conflict, and say to some fellow-sufferer : “ See this knotted trunk—it 
shall yet sustain goodly and far-spreading boughs !” 

Tom, as we all called him, had noneof the “ manly graces of person,” 
which generally fall to the lot of the world’s heroes. He was brought 
up in a country farm-house, or rather upon a country farm, (for he 
spent more time in the field, than under the thatched roof,) and not 
only was his face embrowned by many a summer’s sun, but his hands 
were hardened and seamed with toil. He had spent the winters of 
his boyish years at the winter school, but “he didn’t take to books,” 
his teacher said, and so he made little progress in that sort of learn- 
ing. But he had a vigorous mind, and even amid his toils in the open 
field, found time to think ; and thus he became educated, after a method 
peculiarly his own. He had acquired his growth very rapidly, and 
for this reason was singularly ungraceful ; which fact, added to a 
good deal of what his girl-playmates called bashfulness, made him an 
awkward object, even in a gay group of village rompers. And so he 
became more shy of company, and this reacted again upon his 
manners. 

Soon the blight of orphanage added a darker shade to this picture. 
Poverty, amid friends and kindred sharing cheerfully the same lot, 
was not so hard to be borne; but now poor Tom was alone in the 
world, and left to shift for himself. A shrewd, close-fisted, money-get- 
ting farmer, after calculating the value of the young boy’s bone and muscle, 
and finding that something could be made out of him, above the cost of 
keeping him, offered him a “home,” as the world said; and so he had 
where to lay his head. During the five years which Tom spent with 
Farmer Allwork, he did not eat the bread of idleness. The farmer 
confessed to his good wife that in taking him he had no idea of obtain- 
ing such a prize. He was endowed by nature with a power of consti- 
tution which no hardships could shake, and he had a stock of native 
energy which no amount of toil could exhaust. He was earliest in 
the field, and latest home. The first to gird on the harness, the last 
to listen to the call for rest. Meantime his education was going on, 
but after a fashion not laid down in Quintillian. He became “ learned 
in the languages,” although unacquainted with the jargon of the 
schools. He knew the notes of every bird, and could name the 
warbler by its song. The voices of the breeze, whether in the whis- 
perings of the summer air, or the bolder, wilder tones of the winter 
tempest, were eloquent of meaning to him. The babbling brook spoke 
an audible sermon which he knew well how to interpret; all the lan- 
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guages of living nature he could read, if he could not speak; and the 
dead languages were not forgotten. The grave-yard, with its solemn 
voice ; the dead old year with its thousand mementoes of decay, and 
its pointing analogies full of future promise and hope, had all familiar 
and well-known tongues; and the flowers—those angel visitors which 
whisper so sweetly of man’s better estate before the thorn and 
the thistle followed the introduction of sin, and which are still left 
us in our pilgrimage to show that the holy nature is not irrecoverably 
lost ; these were his young loves, and he knew each of them by name, 
even without their holiday blossoms. It is true his lot was what the 
world would call a hard one, as he struggled on, scarcely ever know- 
ing a holiday; but he never murmured. Unfalteringly, like the little 
oak in its dark chamber between the rocks, he struggled toward the 
light. Meantime, his face became embrowned, and freckled, and 
roughened, in the alternate heat and cold; his hands were spread and 
wrinkled at the joints, and hardened past remedy in theclasping palm. 
His limbs seemed to be framed to the trunk, his form lost its sym- 
metry, the cords of his arms became wiry and knotted, and at the age 
of twenty-two, when the world began to look upon him as a man, he was 
anything but a young lady’s beau-ideal of a Jover. No refining female 
influences had mingled in his training. Since the death of his mother, 
he had known, familiarly, but two of the other sex. These were the 
wife and elderly maiden sister of his employer, and neither of them 
was calculated to exercise upon him that influence, so important to the 
attainment of ease and grace in social intercourse. 

He had grown to maturity in the family of Farmer Allwork, and 
when he had attained his majority, the farmer finding that he could 
illy spare him from his well-tilled fields, hired him as a laborer, and 
thus he continued his toil. At this period, a new light broke upon 
his pathway, which for a while only set forth the clouds and shadows 
in stronger relief. The epirit of improvement had reached even the 
quiet village where my friend had his home, and a railroad was built 
through its borders. The pleasant valleys of Vernon thus brought 
into connection with the great metropolis, soon attracted the notice of 
its migratory crowd. When the summer heats made the thronged 
thoroughfare insufferable, the cool shades of its groves, and the quiet 
of its green hill-sides were sought out by the tired denizens of the arti- 
ficial home. Farmer Allwork opened his mansion to a company of 
city boarders, and the low ceilings of his substantial farm-house, 
echoed to a mingling of songs and gay tones for the first time since 
they had ceased to ring from the hammer of the builder. The two 
Misses E-——, (I dare not write their whole name, and a less aristo- 
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cratic one as a substitute would shock their family pride, now so rank 
because the rapid growth of only half a century!) their fair orphan 
cousin, Emily Sherwood, and their half-brother Edward Van Rennse- 
laer E——, made up this summer party. The elder Mr. E—, 
father of the young ladies, joined them sometimes at the close of the 
week, and left them again on Monday, for although he had retired 
from business, his investments were only in stocks, and he still clung 
to the atmosphere of Wall-street. The village of Vernon, as we have 
hinted, was not destitute of attractions as a summer residence. In 
addition to those I have described, a deep lake mirrored one of its 
steepest hill-sides upon its unruffled bosom, and furnished not only 
excellent food for the table, but a source of pleasant recreation to those 
who cared to trim the tiny sail of its single boat. 

What was this gay party to Tom? What had he in common with 
them, that the color should deepen in his brown cheek as he helped 
the beautiful maidens into the farm wagon at the village depot? Why 
should he who would have faced the wildest animal in the country, 
without flinching—why should he utter monosyllables and broken sen- 
tences, in reply to their gay questionings? Alas! for Tom! The 
horizon of Vernon was no longer the limit to his world. He had never 
before looked upon so fair a face; never before seen a woman who 
could realize the ideal which the beautiful in his soul had limned there, 
and which he half believed had no original. I know that this will 
seem the sheerest madness to my fair city readers. How dared this 
unlettered boor even to scan the countenance of one of the noblest of 
the city belles! It might be unfortunate for him that he did so: but he 
knew not the danger, and as he looked and drank in the beauty of the 
fair strangers, his soul seemed to swell with a nobler being. The two 
Misses E. , were blondes, with rich auburn locks and laughing 
blue eyes, while Emily was a brunette, with a full hazel eye, which had 
a world of meaning in its far depths, and a brow of more than qucenly 
beauty. During the first few weeks of their stay, Tom had but rare 
opportunities of seeing the boarders, and this only fed the flame of 
admiration which their appearance had excited. Had he seen them 
oftener, before his heart became fixed, he might have discovered de- 
fects which afterward were hidden from his enwrapt vision. Be this 
as it may, he saw them too often for his peace ; and boor, as to all out- 
ward appearance he certainly was, he fell desperately in love, and 
this, too, with Emily Sherwood, whose lovely person and large fortune 
in her own right, (last, not teast—oh! mercenary world!) had at- 
tracted a circle of the most persevering admirers, (to say nothing of 
the preémption right to her hand, which was claimed by young Edward 
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Van Rennselaer E.,) and who would not have condescended to select 
him as her footman, had she required such an attendant. 

This passion did not lead him, however, to neglect his duties—to 
sit sighing in the shade, or poring for hours over a sheet of foolscap, 
to finda rhyme for “adoration.” If he had but little of what the 
world calls “ shrewd sense,” about him, he‘had less nonsense ; and so 
the more his heart burned, the more eagerly he sought action and em- 
ployment. Still, he was changed: the faint yearnings of his heart, 
hitherto undefined and but partially developed, now filled it with long- 
ings for a communion never yet enjoyed—for a companionship other 
than that of streams, and woods, and flowers ; for a sympathy beyond 
that of ordinary animated nature. Poor Tom! He did not know it 
was love which he felt in his soul; or if love, that it was more than a 
simple love for the beautiful, such as all might cherish toward a single 
object. He stole under the parlor window at evening, and listened to 
her voice as she sang to her guitar, and the melodies haunted him 
even in his dreams. He loitered in out-of-the-way places, to catch a 
glimpse of her face, and yet when called to drive her out in some of 
her frequent rides, he never ventured even a timid glance toward the 
object of his devotion. 

He would have died at the stake, however, rather than have con- 
fessed to any one in the world, this strange feeling which filled his 
heart ; and he thought that the secret was safe while he kept it within 
the door of his lips. He did not know how plainly it was written in 
his life. The Misses E. had read it from the first, and often ral- 
lied the proud Emily upon the devotion she had inspired. To them it 
was a subject for the merriest ridicule. To see a “great two-fisted 
fellow,” as they called him, with sun-burnt cheeks, and country man- 
ners, in love with the belle of the city, after whom exquisites of the 
first water were sighing in vain, was to their eyes a gay jest, and they 
rang the changes upon it, until the theme was exhausted. 

As the summer waned, and the time approached when the gay party 
were to return to the city, Woodruff became more and more excited. 
This was not manifested in any approaches toward the object of his 
affection. He made no attempt to break down the barrier which cus- 
tom had placed between his station and the circle in which she moved. 
But his eye lighted up with a fresh lustre when she appeared. He 
waited on her in his place with a gentle patience that her wildest 
whims could not exhaust. If she spoke of a flower or curiosity in 
nature, which was within his reach, she was sure to find it ere long 
laid to her hand. And this was done so quietly, that the gratifica- 
tion of her wishes, seemed merely coincident with their expression. 
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During the last week of their stay, the young ladies, (now in company 
with Edward Van Rennselaer E., who had just returned from the 
city,) paid a parting visit to a rural scene at some distance from the 
house. Woodruff accompanied them in the wagon. When the place 
was reached, young E. offered his services to assist the ladies to 
alight. His sisters who sat on the side nearest to him, accepted of 
his support, but Emily attempted to spring out upon the opposite side. 
There was no step to the wagon upon that side, and as she placed her 
foot upon the wheel, a slight movement of the vehicle threw her from 
her balance, and she would have fallen headlong but for Woodruff, 
who was standing near, and who caught her in his arms and placed 
her in safety upon the ground. She was about to acknowledge the 
courtesy, with the simple curve of her queenly neck ; but she saw the 
poor fellow’s embarrassment, as the tell-tale blood crimsoned his tem- 
ples, and she thanked him more earnestly than was her wont. This 
little incident rankled in the heart of her city gallant. She had, he 
thought, evidently avoided his attentions, and shown altogether too 
much gratitude for the service of the countryman. After they re- 
turned to the house, he called Woodruff aside, and asked him what 
he meant by “offering his gallantries to Miss Sherwood ?” 

Ah, Tom! that was a home question—how will you meet it? 

Never was there a more complete transformation than was pro 
duced upen young Woodruff by this interrogation. The bashful lover 
—the menial servant—was gone—and the man, with an honest heart, 
conscious of its rectitude, assumed his true dignity. Looking his ques- 
tioner full in the face, he replied : 

“ Has any one complained of my conduct ?” 

“ Yes,” said young E., “ Miss Sherwood is annoyed with your pre- 
suming attentions.” 

“Then I will answer to her for them,” said Tom nobly! 

His companion tried to stay him, but the effort was useless. He 
strode into the house and presented himself before the young lady, as 
she sat in company with her gay friends. There was no bluster in his 
manner, but there was an earnest truthfulness, which no mtck heroism 
could ever counterfeit. 

“Miss Sherwood,” said he, “ Mr. E. tells me that my conduct has 
annoyed you. Will you explain wherein, that I may avoid all future 
offence ?” 

“Mr. Woodruff,” she replied, “ you have never offended or annoyed 
me; and so far as I am concerned, Mr. E. has spoken to you without 
authority.” 

Poor Tom! he would have faced a den of lions, rather than suffer 
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an unjust imputation, but now that he was acquitted of tne charge, his 
courage failed him, and he withdrew—once more the silent, bashful 
lover. Had he heard the cutting rebuke which punished the city gal 
lant for his officiousness, he would have felt more than avenged. 

The visitors left, and the house was once more quiet ; but not lonely, 
as Tom Woodruff expected. Here was her familiar seat—there her 
favorite walk—everywhere mementoes of her presence. Nor was Tom 
idle ; there was a purpose in his heart, and though he gave it no ex- 
pression in words, he acted upon it with an energy which had never 
known defeat. He sought out books and mastered them, his strong 
mind grasping their contents as he pored over them in the long 
autumn evenings, while he analyzed and compared his acquired treas- 
ures as he swung his axe in the wood, or his flail in the barn. The 
thirst for knowledge was soon fed bya relish which a love of it for its 
own sake inspired him; so that while his purpose furnished the im- 
pulse, the fields before him allured his onward progress. That pur- 
pose was not, as some may have supposed, a design to render himself 
worthy the acceptance of the beautiful Emily. He had never proposed 
to himself such a consummation of the yearnings of his heart. No! 
his highest ambition was but to render himself worthy to think upon 
her—to cherish her image in his memory! Count not such an aspi- 
ration altogether ignoble, oh ye who profane the name of love in your 
amorous sonnets! Think not the homage unworthily bestowed, ye who 
fancy that all is false beneath the brilliancy of city beauty. Much 
that glitters in Metropolitan life is but frost-work, sparkling to the 
eye, but cold to the heart. Much that has a gay outside is rotten at 
the core. But to the eyes of Tom Woodruff, Emily was the symbol 
of that beauty which his heart had long loved, and which now centered 
upon her. He loved his Maker first of all; and in all places, the 
chamber, the field, or the wood, he recognized His presence, and strug- 
gled to keep his heart right in His sight. His love for Emily did not 
come between him and his God; but the earnestness and simplicity 
of his religious faith gave both a depth and a tenderness to his human 
love. It were a question whether Emily was worthy of such a heart; 
but let us wait and see! 

Spring came with its gay blossoms and bright hopes, leading in the 
gentle airs of summer. With the first hot breath of June, the same 
party from the city found once more a retreat beneath the roof of 
farmer Allwork. The Misses E. were anxious for a gayer resort, and 
the fascinating Edward Van Rennselaer E., was eloquent in praise 
of a more fashionable summer residence ; but Emily was willful, and 
an heiress, so she had her own way. 
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The first announcement of their decision brought a keen pang to the 

breast of Tom Woodruff. He had lived upon his dreams, and now he 
feared that these might be too soon dispelled by a rude awaking. 
Anon, his thoughts crowded each other rapidly across his throbbing 
brain: was Emily the same bright being which he had at first en- 
shrined in his memory? Would she find him much changed? Would 
she know that he had been struggling over the midnight lamp to es- 
cape from the darkness to the light of a purer day? At length they 
came, and Tom met them at the dépot with the same old wagon which 
had first borne them to their country home. He was cleanly dressed, 
but there was nothing unusual in his attire; he would have scorned 
any attempt at personal adornment. But there was thought upon his 
brow ; there was the fire of a new intellectual life in his eye, and 
more of self-mastery in the compressed lip. There was the same 
brown hue upon the cheek, the same ungainliness in the awkward form, 
the same roughness in the hard hand, and yet the whole man had 
gained in nobleness of character, which was manifest even to his more 
accomplished observers. Had he offered his respects obtrusively, who 
can say that the haughty city belle would not have given him a look 
of cold disdain? But as he waited her pleasure, there was such a 
mingling of newly-acquired dignity with the old timidity, that her bet- 
ter nature was touched, and moved with a sudden impulse, she gave 
him her hand, saying playfully : “ We have come to plague you again, 
Mr. Woodruff.” 

“T sincerely hope you may find no more trouble than you bring to 
us,” he replied. 

The other young ladies followed the example of Miss Sherwood, but 
overdid the matter, as usual, with their mock cordiality, too profuse to 
be genuine. 

And thus was inaugurated another summer in the home of Farmer 
Allwork. ; 

Thad renewed my acquaintance with Tom during the preceding 
autumn. I had always loved him for his straight-forward honesty, and 
manly sincerity ; and notwithstanding his ungainly appearance, I wel- 
ecomed him to my city home as an old friend. He had applied to me 
for books, and “ finger-boards” to the gate of knowledge, (as he quaintly 
called the suggestions of my experience.) I lent him, from my own 
scanty store, such volumes as I could spare, and counselled him in the 
‘purchase of others. I had seen him but seldom since we parted at the 
old play-ground in the country, but was not surprised at his thirst for 
knowledge, although at that time I knew nothing of the fresh stimulus 
to his appetite. He was just the man to succeed in the system of self- 
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education which he had adopted,and I bade him “God-speed” in his 
efforts. I was surprised, however, at the extent and rapidity of his 
acquirements. He had great strength of mind, unusual power of con- 
centration, with an almost intuitive perception of truth, which I have 
seldom seen except in the most cultivated of the other sex. 

For the first few weeks of their stay during this second summer, the 
visitors had but little opportunity for intercourse with their hard- 
handed friend; but one day a question arose in regard to the classifi- 
cation of a strange plant they had discovered in their rambles, and the 
Misses E., from an inveterate habit of teasing, proposed to submit it 
to Mr. Woodruff, promising themselves a hearty laugh at his embar- 
rassment. To their astonishment, he not only solved the mystery, but 
gave them both the phytography and phytonomy of the whole class. 
The Misses E. soon found the conversation beyond their depth, but 
Miss Sherwood, who was an enthusiastic student of botany, urged him 
to continue his explanations, and was surprised to find his knowledge 
upon the subject so much more varied and extensive than her own. 
She was too well bred to express her astonishment, but her curiosity 
was awakened, and she gradually led the conversation to other sub- 
jects, in each of which she found, instead of an ignorant country 
novice, an earnest and original thinker, whose fresh and unhackneyed 
modes of expression, were in keeping with the simplicity of his 
manners. 

“Who would have thought that our man-of-all-work was such a 
Jussieu 2?” exclaimed one of the Misses E., as Emily joined them in 
the parlor ; “ why, he speaks botany like a book !” 

“ You will need to he refreshed in your philosophy, as well as your 
botany,” Miss Sherwood replied, “if you really mean to test his 
acquirements. For my part, I was never so ashamed of my igno- 
rance !” 

Say what we will of the homage paid to mere money, there are 
times when the most mercenary of the world’s votaries must bow 
down in their hearts, if not with their necks, before the power of 
mind. In the crowded city, intellect, if unaccompanied with practical 
talents, may go to the wall, while the glittering equipage sweeps along 
the thoroughfare; but in the country, riches make a less glaring show. 
The bleaching sun and the soiling earth, are great levellers of pride; 
and by the side of nature’s truthfulness, in field, garden, and forest, 
the tinsel of mere show becomes quite pitiful. This contrast was 
never more striking than during the visit of the exquisite before intro- 
duced, who came, during the month of July, to cultivate his prospects 
for the hand of the heiress. He had failed, during the preceding winter, 
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in bringing matters to a crisis, as he had hoped. The little misunder- 
standing of the previous summer had slightly dampened his hopes 
but not his ardor; and he had now resolved to do his best in the pur- 
suit. In Broadway, he was the admiration of a wide circle of acquaint- 
ances. His coat was without a wrinkle, and his skill in cravat-ties 
was perfect. He boasted a small hand and foot, and his “manners” 
were beyond improvement, even from the beau-ideal of dancing masters. 
All this elegance he transferred to the homely residence of Farmer 
Allwork, where it was to shine without a rival. It was the worst 
movement he could have made in a game which had been badly played 
from the commencement. 

If there is a place of all others, where selfishness, mere outside 
polish, and vacuity of mind, are exhibited in a most unenviable light, 
it is in a quiet country circle, during an interval of leisure from active 
employment. Edward Van Rennselaer E., who had been thought 
glib of tongue at city festivals, tried his small-talk beneath the grand 
old shades of Vernon, but the current of his speech dried up like the 
dripping eaves after a summer shower. Even his sisters would turn 
from his worn-out complimeutary phrases, and tiresome attempts at 
puns, to listen to the streams of fresh thought which flowed from the 
lips of Mr. Woodruff. For Tom had found his tongue, and with Emily 
to listen, or question, or reply, the tide of eloquence was unceasing. 
At such times the brown cheek glowed with the nobility of thought, 
the uncouth hands were no longer restless as if in search of their pro- 
per place, and the whole man was transformed by the power of the 
spiritual over the material. 

So passed the sunny days of August. The original plan had been 
to devote the last half of the month to a brief visit, either to Newport 
or Saratoga, but Emily would not hear of a change, and so the circle 
was unbroken. Happy hours were these for Tom; itis true they flew 
away swiftly, but they had all such golden wings! Had he excited 
any reciprocity of interest in tke heart of the proud city belle? Could 
she, the high-born, the beautiful, the worshipped of many, the bright, 
particular star of a brilliant circle, condescend to notice a country 
ploughman, although his mind had rare gifts, and his lips gave forth 
a magic utterance? He never asked himself the question. I doubt 
if at that day, he ever entertained a thought of the possibilities beyond 
the happiness of the passing moment, But after the parting, when 
the sober autumn brought its calm hours for thought, and his heart 
yearned for the companionship which had gilded the brief summer, 
then his self-examinations commenced, and he first confessed to him- 
self that he was in love. 

Almost simultaneously with this discovery, he re-appeared at my 
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lodgings in the city. It needed but little shrewdness to detect his 
secret, and I soon drew from him the history of his struggles, and 
hopes, and fears. I could give him but little encouragement. To me, 
a few knots on the hard hand, or a slight uncouthness of figure, were 
no barriers to an intimate companionship ; but I could hardly hope for 
his success in the circle toward which he was pressing. I even ven- 
tured to intimate that the prize if won, would hardly repay the severe 
toil of the struggle ; for I was unacquainted with the object of his 
devotion, and had, in those days, but a poor opinion of the butterflies 
of fashion. I have since learned that as true a heart may beat be- 
neath the silken bodice as the homespun gown, but I had some early 
experiences of this class which left behind a wall of prejudice, not then 
broken down. 

Tom heard me patiently, but reiterated his testimony to her worth 
in such glowing terms, that I found it was useless to oppose my argu- 
ments to his convictions. He had received a pressing invitation to 
visit the young ladies in town, and he was resolved to avail himself 
of it. I hinted at the propriety of a careful toilette, but I found him 
more untractable on this point than any other. He would not attempt, 
he said, to ape the manners of a city beau. Cleanly dressed he 
always was; and beyond this he would not go. 

Upon his return from his first visit, I noticed an air of sadness about 
him, which was really touching. He had been well received, and even 
with more kindness than he had feared, and I could not account at 
first, for his depression. But I soon discovered the cause of it. He 
had found Emily surrounded with all the refinements and elegancies 
of social life, and the contrast between them and his rude exterior, had 
discouraged him more than could have been done by the most chilling 
reception. I urged him to go again, and he did so, but the inequality 
seemed to him more glaring the more he dwelt upon it, and he left for 
home without a gleam of comfort, or hope of success. Upon reaching 
his home he felt more relieved, and sat down and wrote me a long let- 
ter, in which he mapped out his course for the future. His devotion 
to Emily was unknown to her, he thought, and it should forever remain 
so: it had given the first impulse to his literary taste—it had encour- 
aged him at the most difficult point in his pursuit of knowledge, and 
for this he felt grateful. Now, his student habits were a necessity of 
his being; he could now climb the rugged hill of science for the 
pleasures of the way alone, and he could afford to lay aside the goad 
of ambition. He would commune with nature—he would closet him- 
self with coy problems—he would woo science in her most secluded 
retreats—he would go from Alps to Alps—and he would forget the 
bright, brief hope, which had gilded the first summits ! 
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“ Ah, Tom!” thought I, as I laid down his letter, “if Lethe had a 
real existence, thou wouldst not, if thou couldst, drown the memory 
of that glad summer !” 

At this time an application was made to me for a teacher ina large 
seminary, and I hesitated not togecommend my friend. It needed some 
urging to persuade him of his fitness for the place, but once installed in 
his position, it became evident that teaching was his vocation. With 
a clear perception of the truth himself, he was at the same time so 
patient with those who could not go over the same road with his giant 
strides. He was gentle at all times, but so kind to the wayward and 
erring, that the most froward were melted by his tenderness. His 
fame as a teacher, and very soon as a scholar—began to spread in still 
widening channels. Those who conversed or corresponded with him, 
found, like the Queen of Sheba at the audience of Solomon, that “the 
half was not told” them. 

On one occasion he was invited by a circle of distinguished literary 
gentlemen to give a lecture in the city, upon a subject towhich he had 
devoted much attention. He consented, and the announcement was 
duly made through the public prints. I attended, as a matter of course, 
and found the house crowded with the very élite of the city. Just 
before me sat a young married couple, and with them a girl in the full 
pride of more than queenly beauty. I thought I had never beheld a 
more striking countenance, and for the moment was so completely fas- 
cinated, that I forgot all else. Soon the cheers of the audience diverted 
my attention, and 1 became absorbed in the appearance of my friend, 
who had just mounted the platform. I must confess that his manner, 
at first, was not very prepossessing: and he seemed to me to have 
found some unusual cause for embarrassment, for his unwieldy hands 
appeared more out of place than ever. I was wondering what had 
occurred to disturb his equanimity, when I heard the married lady in 
front of me say to the beautiful girl by her side: 

“ He is the same ¢wo-fisted fellow as ever, Emily !” 

The secret was out! He had caught a glimpse of her, among the 
audience, and the sight had rendered him nervous. My curiosity was 
excited to see how Emily regarded him, and I became satisfied that it 
was not with indifference. She made no reply to the sarcasm of her 
friend, (once the fashionable Miss E., but now married to a million- 
aire—an ‘eligible match as the world said!) but I saw a deep red 
spot upon her cheek, and I watched her face as the lecture went on. 
At first the speaker’s voice trembled, but he gathered assurance after 
the first few sentences, and rose with his subject to a pitch of eloquence 
I have seldom heard equalled. It was not the eloquence of a well- 
written oration, Everett-like, full of beautifully rounded periods, each 
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delivered with a pleasing cadence. It was the outspoken earnestness 
of a noble heart, full of the sublimest truths, which he must utter, 
because they were his sincere convictions. There was no art in the 
style or expression—at least the appearance of none—and this was its 
highest perfection. The audience hung in silence upon his lips. The 
hands of the speaker were no longer out of place; his gestures were 
few but natural, and his ungainly form seemed fairly etherialized by 
the subtle inspiration of thought. I saw the red spot on Emily’s 
cheek spread into a rich warm glow, half of delight, half of conscious 
triumph. I saw the round pearl which had welled up from her heart, 
glitter like a diamond beneath her silken eyelash—while she sat, 
unconscious of time or place, or aught else, save the one voice which 
was pouring its rich treasures, less into her car than into her heart. 
I said to myself—if Tom Woodruff could see this and despair, then he 
is unworthy to hope! 

As we returned to my lodgings after the lecture, I sounded him in 
regard to his love, and I found that it was still the one idea which gave 
direction and color to his daily thoughts. I ventured gently to hint 
the result of my evening’s observation. He turned his face toward 
me, and his eyes dilated with such a new and strange hope, that I 
trembled lest I should have failed in my interpretation, and excited 
him only to disappointment. The next morning he repaired to the 
home of his beloved, to test the value of his new-found hope. I never 
knew what passed at that interview—but when he returned at night, 
that hope had given place to such a radiance of joy, that,in the words of 
amutuai friend present on the occasion, “his countenance was depicted !” 

I have given him to the world under an assumed name, and there 
are few who will recognize the portrait, because the public have only 
known him since he “found the light.” But the man, whose real name 
is as familiar as a household word, would never have achieved his posi- 
tion in the scientific world, but for those trying experiences which 
developed such strong powers of thought. 

It was nearly three years after the date of the lecture referred to, 
that a gay party from the city made a call at a pleasant country man- 
sion, within a mile of the college where the new professor had just 
been installed. The lady of the house was out, the servant said—had 
gone out for her first ride, but would they “ please to walk in and see 
the baby?” While they were admiring the miniature Emily, the 
hostess returned, and a stout pair of arms lifted her bodily from the 
carriage, and placed her gently in an easy chair within the house. 

“You see,” said she, turning with an arch expression to one of her 
Visitors, “there is some advantage, after all, in having a ‘two-fisted 
fellow’ for a husband !” 
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THOUGHTS OF HOME. 





BY KATE DE FOREST. 
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Nicur’s shadows rest upon the plain, 
While sunlight crowns the tow’ring hills 
The laborer seeks his home again, 
And busy toil its tumult stills; 
The tired children cease to roam, 
And my sad spirit longs for home. 


My home! beside the rushing stream 
Whose waves throughout the live-long day, 
Leap up to kiss the sun’s glad beam, 
Or with the dancing shadows play— 
To thee, my heart at evening turns, 
And once again to see thee yearns. 


It is the hour when brothers meet 

With sisters, round the happy hearth; 
When parents dear their children greet, 
And voices rise in gentle mirth— 

No parent’s voice falls on my ear, 
Brother nor sister have I near! 


Tell me, sweet wind of eve, that plays 
Around my brow and with my hair, 
If they are singing gladsome lays, 
In the dear circle gathered there! 
In peace will they lie down to-night, 
To wake with joy at morning’s light 3 


As I set musing here alone, 
And watch the evening shadows fall, 
And think upon the years, now gone 
Like setting sunbeams from the wall; 
My spirit sinks beneath its woe, 
Until hot tears mine eyes o’erflow. 


Home, home! who can that place forget! 
Though severed far by sea or land, 
The wanderer’s cheek is often wet, 
As thought brings back the household band: 
And though afar our feet may roam, 
Our hearts untraveled cling to Home! 








MY SISTER. 





BY MISS ELIZA WOODWORTH. 





Far away, beneath the shadow of a dim old church, where the wind 
moans through the trailing branches of the weeping willow, and the 
long grass waves above the lone homes in whose dreary chambers the 
ever silent rest, moulders the once cherub form of my little sister.— 
The summer birds sing in the shadow of the old church, as if they 
could hear nought but the songs of praise, and the voice of the mourner 
had never trembled on its darkened solitude, while the pure light of 
the holy stars hovers around that sacred spot like the last, faint smile 
of departing love. 

And I—mourn for the “ faded hope”: yet, ever and anon, amid the 
hurry and confusion of earth, forget my angel-sister. And I reproach 
myself for having forgotten; and with her gentle memory warming 
my heart, wander forth into the cold world. “ But it is well we can 
forget.” For who would live 





“ Beneath a sky whose stars are set, 
On earth whose flowers are gone ?” 


Years have glided to that dreamy land of twilight which lies far behind 
us, and early childhood has waned into the days of youth, since we laid 
our jewel away in her silent dwelling. And I have learnt to still the 
uprising agony of my heart, and hide its grief and loneliness ; to send 
back the burning tear, and lay the stern finger of silence on the echo- 
ing voices of sorrow. "Tis a common lot. Who has not listened for a 
note of gladness from the spirit weary and desolate, but it came not ? 


“Woe, for the lights that early wane, 
And the shades that early fall; 

And the prayer that speaks of the secret pain, 
Though its voice be still and small! 

To the sweeter flowers, to the silver streams, 
To the household hearths that burn, 

Still bright in our holy land of dreams, 
To their love let us return !” 


When the way is dark around, and the last star that hung in its 
strange beauty on the bosom of the bending heavens, is quenched in 
its blackness, then, far back in the distance, I can see through the 
gloom and dimness that years have thrown over the past, the love- 
smile of my little sister, and its light travels on through the darkness 
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till I forget she 1s gone forever, and the eyes that glistened with # 
laughter are sealed in their dusty sockets. 

How many hopes must be crushed beneath the heavy tread of dis- 
appointment! How many bright stars that glitter in beauty must be 
lost in midnight darkness! Oh, how many young hearts must be 
broken, and lofty aspirations laid low! Strong ties must be severed, 
and spirits that once were warm with the sunshine of love will grow 
could. Ye who vainly sigh through this valley of shadows, for the 
light which has faded, whose pulse wanders wildly, and whose heart 
throbs with anguish, look forward to that “better land,” where the 
sundered links of affection shall be reunited, and the gloom and fear of 
earthly sorrow shall never enter. 

Turn not to the living for consolation. Remember the dead,—the 
pure, the gentle, and the gifted, who slumber peacefully in their nar- 
row resting place. 
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A MORNING THOUGHT. 





BY MRS. M. L GARDINER. 


How beautiful is morning, 
When opening on the sight ; 

How like a spirit dawning, 
Arrayed in robes of light. 

The stars are disappearing, 
They vanish from the eye, 

And crimson tints are peering, 
Up the ethereal sky. 


How silently all nature 
Welcomes the king of day ; 

How gloriously each feature 
Basks in his golden ray. 

The birds are singing sweetly 
Within their leafy bowers ; 

And bees are sipping nectar 
Among the blushing flowers. 


The waves are gently murmuring 
Along the pebbly shore ; 

The winds are hushed, and all is still, 
Save ocean’s solemn roar. 

While hill, and dale, and mountains, 
And dew bespangled grove, 

Rocks, rivers, streams and fountains, 
All whisper, ‘‘ God is Love.” 

Milwaukee, Wis. 








